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GREEK PAPYRI FROM THE CAIRO MUSEUM 
TOGETHER WITH PAPYRI OF ROMAN EGYPT FROM AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


Envaar J. GOODSPEED 


I, CAIRO PAPVERI 


THE papyri that follow were transcribed during a visit to the Gizeh—now the 
Cairo— Museum made in the last months of 1899, For permission to work upon 
them I am indebted to the authorities of the museum, M. Maspero and Brugsch Bey. 
Of the Greek papyri at Gizeh many had already been published, chiefly by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, by whom the admirable Inventory of Greek Papyri in the Cairo 
Museum has been prepared. My work on the papyri has been greatly lightened and 
furthered by the use of this Inventory, particularly in dating the pieces, in which 
I have uniformly followed it. My especial thanks are due its authors for permission 
to use it in manuscript in advance of its publication, as well as for help on many 
difficulties in these papyri. 

After the two literary pieces (I, II) the papyri are arranged in chronological 
order. The numbers 10397, etc., are the Inventory numbers in the Cairo Museum. 
Nos. III-IX are Ptolemaic, III being from the third century B. C., [V-VIII from the 
second, and IX from the first. The remaining pieces are from the second (I, II, X) 
and fourth (XI-XV) centuries after Christ. The three great periods, Ptolemaic, 
Roman, Byzantine, are thus represented. As to provenance, III and VII come from 
the Fayam; V, VI, and IX from Gebelén; while XIII, XV, and probably XI, XII, 
and XIV, are from Ashmunén. 

In printing, parentheses ( ) indicate the expansion of abbreviations, square 
brackets [ | lacune, single-angled brackets < > omitted letters, and double square 
brackets {[ |] erased words or letters. ach dot on the line represents the space or 
traces of a single letter. Dots under letters mark the letters as uncertain. The 
accents, breathings, capitals, and punctuation in the non-literary papyri are supplied. 


I. ODYSSEY o 216-53 
Cairo Museum 10397. 12.6X12.3cm. Second century A. D. 


This little fragment contains parts of two columns of a roll which probably 
comprised simply the fifteenth book of the Odyssey. The closing parts of the last 
sixteen lines of one column and_in general the beginnings of the last fifteen of the 
next are preserved. As seven lines intervene in the current text between the last 
line of Column I and the first preserved in Column II, the complete columns probably 
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contained twenty-two lines each. They thus seem to have been the tenth and eleventh 
columns of the roll. 

The writing, a very neat uncial, makes it possible to refer the papyrus with a good 
deal of confidence to the second century A.D. There are occasional accents — 
circumflex, 221; acute, 217, 220, 223, etc., and possibly, incorrectly, in 221—and a 
somewhat excessive punctuation, a point being placed at the end of nearly every line. 
A rough breathing in the rectangular form occurs once, 223, and possibly twice, 219. 
Elision is indicated by the apostrophe, and the dizresis appears over initial v, 252, as 
well as in its modern use, vni, 218. The dative z is adscript, 218, 222. 

The chief interest of the papyrus attaches to the single margin that it preserves, 
which contains an obelus, two diplae, and a scholium. Verse 251 was rejected by 
Aristarchus, and doubtless the obelus has to do with this. The use of the diplé is 
more obscure. That it marks rejection is hardly probable, for, while 247 might be 
spared, the text would certainly halt without 250. It is noticeable that in both cases 
the diplé stands opposite adr. Possibly it was intended to warn the reader or copyist 
against the accidental omission of the intervening lines through a common error of 
the eye. The scholium 6a tas ce[ | opposite 218 probably explained the com- 
mand éyxoopeite, and should be restored da tas cel upas]. 


COLUMN I 
(Probably six lines gone.) 
ay tudav es aotu Gows 8 ap|a dwuaé | ixave 
Threpaxos 8 erapoiow error |p| vv |ov exéde[u] oe. 
EYKOTMELTE TA TEVYXE ETALPOL vn jt peNawvne. 
auto. T apBawaper wa tpn |cowpev 56010° 

220 ws efal o1 8 apa Tov wara pev Kr |vov 7d eriHovTo 
aia 8 ap evo Bawvov Kat ert Kdn lio Kabcfov 
n TOL O MEV TA TrovELTO KaL EvxeTO] Ove T aOnynt- 
vne Tapa mpumynt oxedober | dé ot nrvbev avnp- 
Tnredatros devywv e& apyeos a|vdpa Kataktas. 

225 pavtis atap yevenv ye pedap |7r00[ os exy Jov| os | nev 
os mpl pev ToT evate TUAAL | &u PNTEpL UNAwY 
advevos mudvotor pey eLoya Sw | para varov. 
5n Tote y addAwv Snuov adice|to [at p lida hevywv 
vnrea Te weyaOumov ayavorar |ov Lwovrov. 

230 os ov ypnuata moda TeAeoHopo |v es evLauTov. 
evxe Bunu o Se Tews pev er pey |dpows puddxoto- 

(End of Column I.) 
224 A stroke, perhaps the accent, over the last a of cataxtas. 
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218 
219 
220 


221 


222 
226 
242 
245 
251 
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COLUMN II 


(Probably seven lines missing.) 
apy os €s ermoBorov Tob yap vu 01 atormov nev 
240 vate| pevar TOANOLOLY avaccovT apyeLoLow 
ev0[a 8 eynpe yuvarxa Kat vipepedpes Gero Sapa 
yevato [6 avtiparny Kal wavTioy we KpaTaL@ 
avrip[arys Mev TLKTEY OLKANA beyaObupoV 
av| jap o[ ucAerns Naoccoor apdiapaov 
245 o| v wrepe Knpe direc Seus T auyroxos Kat aTroANw@v 
[wavrounv gurornt ovd txeTo ynpaos ovéov | 
>[ AX orer ev OnBnicr yuvarwv ewexa Swpor | 
[rou 6 wes eyevovT adkparov apdidoyos Te | 
pay |u| os av TexeTo Toduperdea Te KrELTOV TE 
250 SaAd n rou [KrEvTOY ypucoOpovos npTracev nws 
KaXEOS | exveca ovo w adavaroiot peTern 
autap bar [ epOvpov Todupedea MavTiv aTrohXov 
Onxe Bpota| v ox aptotov eer Oavev audiapaos 
(End of Column II.) 


érotpuvov Van Leeuwen c G'PHM; ézotpivas Ameis, La Roche, Ludwich 
ce ACKQSV (La Roche) FXDULWZ (Ludwich). Ameis, Homers Odyssee, 
ed. 1879, cites the parallel use of the aorist participle in X 44, 5 Té7’ ere? 
étdpotow émrotpivas éxéhevoa. But Hentze remarks, Anhang, p. 75, that the 
oldest (parchment) manuscript of the Odyssey, the Laurentian, has évotpivev 
in the first hand, above the last two letters of which an ancient corrector has 
written -as. 
éuol épinpes Eraipor DL. 
mpnoopev CKLQ. 
n& ériOovro Van Leeuwen; 76¢ miOovro Ameis La Roche Ludwich c A. 78 
érdaxovov G. éd érnxovov M. 78 émnjxovaav P. 
xabcGov Ludwich c ACDEFGHIKLMNPQRV Herodianus; xa6ifov Ameis La 
Roche. 
Ode 8 ’AOHvn Ameis La Roche Ludwich. 
év} ACDKM. 
yetvaro Ameis La Roche Ludwich. 
tov N Plato, Axiochus 368 A. 
According to Schol. A on the duplicate line Y 235, 251 was rejected by Aristar- 
chus (Hentze).—06 aotepicxos btu robrov ypagovor tov otixov él tod KAeirou ov 
dedvtws Aristonicus (La Roche, Od., p. 57). This rejection is further attested 
by the obelus in this papyrus. 
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II. A MEDICAL FRAGMENT 
Cairo Museum 10160. 9.5 9.4em. Second century A. D. 

The brevity of this fragment makes the positive determination of its meaning 
difficult. It seems to be part of a medical treatise. The hand is a semi-uncial and 
suggests a date in the second century after Christ. The papyrus preserves the first 
twelve lines of one column practically complete, and the beginnings of the first 
twelve of the next. The middle point occurs once, Col. I, 7. The paragraphus 
appears twice, after Col. I, 7 and 11, in each case marking a pause in or after the 
line it follows. The writing on the recto is along the fibers. The verso seems to 
contain second or third-century accounts. 


COLUMN I 


pov amevov eva 
#]arXov de pou Tov 
T@ SoKkovo.y TeTov 
Oevat Kat ol TOV @ 

5 pavwy nuas atroke 
vouvtes ws BraBEepw 
TEPOV* Ey Ye |nV ETL 

~ qaduwv voto Kat 
€|uxaTepyaorov evar 

10 tv TovT@y vAnY 


Kat evdvaopntov 


Col. I, 2 1. robdro 
7 (1. BraBepwrépav 
COLUMN II 
Ou . ef 
o8aio[ 
pact 
kroo[ 


OL 


kat Tv[ 
po 
put 
xov. [ 


cews| 
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10 road 
ouTe| 
emit 
COLUMN I 
« . But rather this seems to me to have been the experience of those who warn us 


Beritiad ripe fruits! as being very harmful. I, however, further consider contrariwise that the 
substance of these is easy both of digestion and of assimilation (?)?. aie 


III. A LETTER 


Cairo Museum 10313. 5 X 11.7cm., and 10328,11 x 11.5 cm. Third century B.C. 10313 is from the 
Fayim. 


The shape and size of these fragments, the direction of the fibers, and the 
good-sized cursive hand in which they are written show that they belong together, 
although it is possible that some lines are lost after 1.3. The writer, Ptolemeus, tells 
his correspondent that just before falling asleep he had written two letters about two 
women, Taunchis and Teteimouthis. The early lines perhaps suggest that he after- 
ward dreamed of the subjects of the letters, and wrote to acquaint his friend with the 
dream. 10328 has some demotic on the verso. 


10313 Mera ro dé€ar 
II rorepaios ’AyirrE? yaiperv. 
Mera 70 ypdyrar trepi rod 
(Papyrus breaks off.) 
10328 0 |&é [mole v[d]v wept rod 
5 opdparos Suacadjoat cou 
bras elds bv tpdzrov 
ot Geol ce oldacw Aiyirrio| ¢. 
Tt O€ vrréypara; Srrws 
axptBas eidhus. nvika 
10) jMEAXOY KowmnOHAvar 
éypayra émustédua B ev pev 
mept Tavyx.os THs éx 
@Ocppyovdios ev Sé rep) Tere- 
tmovOcos THs Tavfros 7 éaruv 
1This seems the obvious interpretation, but wpaiwy is Deipnosophistae, 116 E, wpaia sc. taptxn sometimes means 


so colorless a word that without more context any attempt _fish ‘‘ pickled in the season.”’ 
at translation is hazardous. For example, in ATHENZUS, 2Strictly, ‘easily carried off by perspiration.” 
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15 IItoAeuaiou Ovyarnp Kat 


4 
eves .eot.v €Onka... 


IV. A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
Cairo Museum 10248. 25.1 12.5cm. Second century B.C. 

Polycrates writes to Philoxenus that he has sent Glaucias to consult him about 
matters, and asks a hearing for him. Glaucias was probably the bearer of the letter, 
which is a good example of the émictod) cvotati«y, 2 Corinthians 3:1. The date 
in the twenty-ninth year would refer either to Philometor, 7. e., 152 B. C., or to 
Kuergetes II., 7. e141 B.C. The hand is a large cursive. The address, ®cAo- 
Eévat, is written on the verso. 

Tlor[ v |xparns Dir jo&dvar 
yalperv. él Eppocat Kar 
TaAXNA TOL KATA AOYOU eoTly 
ein av @s aipovpeba Kal 
5 avtol & byralvoper, 
imtp dv jBovrAducba 
aTecTadKapev TPIS cE 
Travelav dvra OV 
idvov KOLVONOYNTOMEVOV GOL. 
10 yapuet ov axovoas 
avTov Kal Trepl Ov Tapa- 
yéyovev wrrodelEas, 
padota b€ cavTod émi- 
MeAomevos tv vyLaivnts. 
15 éppaco. ‘(érous) «0 Dapeva(O) nf 
Verso Birokdvar J 


2 The salutations in Ptolemaic letters among the Petrie papyri closely resemble 
that of this letter. 7d Aovrd is usual where this papyrus has raAda, Petrie 
Papyri, ed. 1891-93, Part II, No. XI, p. [27] (1) 1, (2) 1. In its place Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy has restored rdvra in No. XIII (6), Part II, p. [37] 1, doubtless 
through considerations of space. The analogy of the usual ta Aourd, however, 
and the occurrence of 7déAXa in this letter strongly suggest the restoration 
Tada instead of wdvta, for which it is a precise space equivalent. Again, in 
the Petrie letters «ata yv@unv occurs in both the letters of Polycrates already 
cited (No. XI) for the cata Aéyov of No. XIII (6) and this papyrus. 
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Vv. A PROMISE TO PAY 
Cairo Museum 10375. 9.6 5.1em. Second century B.C. From Gebelén. 


Peteuris promises to pay five talents of copper for oréfavos. Cairo Museum 


10374 and British Museum Pap. DCXXXVII (Grenfell, Greek Papyri, I, xli) are 
similar notes of Peteuris. The hand of both the Cairo notes is a large cursive. 


2 


Tlapa Lerevdpios 

dveOévtos pou 

Ova THS os o7- 

ovdys bmrdp£Ee 

5 oot els otépavov 
xXanrKod (Tddavta) ré- 
Te y(Wwerar) (TdAavTa) € 
EevTUYEL 

1. Ssa8évros. Brit. Mus. Pap. DCXXXVII (Greek Papyri, I, xli) has 8:é0evro 
pov; but Cairo Museum 10374 reads dvePevtac ov. 
Brit. Mus. Pap. DCXXXVII omits d:a tis offs orrovdfjs. 
otépavos, the “national present to the king on his accession,’ Mahaffy, Petrie 
Papyri, II, 39e; Grenfell, Greek Papyri, I, xli. For another early occurrence 
of the word cf. 1 Maccabees 10:29, cited by Mr. Kenyon, where the Jews are 
granted exemption a0 Tév dépwv Kal Tis Tihs TOU ados Kal aro TOV oTEpdvar. 
But Mr. Kenyon has pointed out that payments for orepamxdv in Roman papyri 
fall in the middle of reigns and consist of a series of monthly payments, Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum, II, pp. 107, 108. The view of Wilcken that, 
from being originally a voluntary present made to a ruler on some notable 
occasion, such as his accession or a visit of his to some province or city, the 
otépavos (aurum coronarium) came to be regularly expected and then exacted, 
seems to cover all the facts (Griechische Ostraka, § 118). 


VI. DEED OF LAND 
Cairo Museum 10369. 7.1 311¢em. 129 B.C. From Gebelén. 


Horus, son of Imouthes, makes over to his son Petosiris land in the southern 


plain of Crocodilopolis to the extent of four arourae, or one-fourth part of sixteen 
arourae, which was apparently the amount of his holding in that vicinity. The first 
column contains the date and title of the document, the second the abstract of the 
agreement. The papyrus breaks off in the midst of the description of the property. 
The Boethus of Col. IT, 2, as Mr. Grenfell informs me, is mentioned also in Amherst 
Papyri, I, xxxvi, a petition of about 135 B. C., addressed to him as strategus and 
epistrategus of the Thebaid. That petition, like this papyrus, is from Gebelén. 
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The date furnishes an additional bit of evidence as to the supposed expulsion of 
Euergetes II. Mr. Grenfell has published a papyrus from the Thebaid, dated in 
Pharmouthi of his forty-first year ;* and this deed, dated in Pauni of the same year, 
brings his supremacy in the Thebaid down at least six weeks farther. 


COLUMN I 
("Erous) pa Ilad(u) 0 
“Oporoyia 


COLUMN II 
"Erous pa Iladv @ év Kpoxod/dwv rode Tod Tlabupérov ém’ ’Avxnrov ayopavdpou. 

‘Oporoyla nv éxav x[ alt cuvywpycas eto “Opos "IuovOou Ilépans trav Borfov 

ws (érav) me{ | wéoos ped typos Ota... . 
Kal adbertnKdta Kal? nv dmoroyel Tapaxeywpnxévas TletooiperOpou tax éavto[d vidu 
pécwt pedixpwre TeTavar paxporpocw@mar evOvpi(v) ovrAn Kaprrau SeEat amo THs 
[irrapyovens abréu f 
5 év tau amd vdérov medio: KpoxodiAwy médews ard (apoupav) ic 7) dcou éav hu 7d 

(réraprov) Hépos 6 éativ | dpoupar 5, yelroves 
dr | ns TIS vals | v[ 6 rou y7 "Eprevovpios tod Idpriros kat tov adedpav: Boppad yal 
II, 1 Cf. Grenfell, Greek Papyri, I, xix, similarly dated in the forty-first year, éx’ 

"AULKHTOU ayopavdpov. 
A teraver, “smooth-faced.” 


VII. OFFICIAL ACCOUNTS 
Cairo Museum 10256. 16 x 21.5cm. 119-118 B.C. From the Fayfim. 


This fragment of official accounts occupies the verso of a record of payments in 
corn, The hand is uncial, written across the fibers. There are two incomplete col- 
umns. The first, which is printed here, contains the date and reports from an acting 
overseer of granaries in the meris of Heraclides, and from a BaciduiKds ypampareds of 
the merides of Themistes and Polemo. 


COLUMN I 
Ba[o |i[ Jevdvray Ttoreualov al Baoidicons 
Knreordrpas tis aderdpis cal 
Kyeorrdtpas tis yuvainds Peay 
Evepyerav érou[s | v8 mapa Kon- 


3 Cf. GRENFELL, Greek Papyri, I, p. 42. 
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5 AovOov Tov aitoAoyourTEs Tivas 
Tomous THS ‘HpaxreiSou pepidos 
pnuieios Tod NowTroypadoupevou 
atrov eis Mecopy Kal tod mpoceo- 
dedeypevou [«]at avnroudvov 
10 amo Trav yevnudrav Tov avtod | érous 
a ouroypadotrat ‘(srupod apraBar) [ | BI 
KpOns OG tok 
Kal mpoceadedéy Oar eis THY 
picbwow (arupod aprdBas) v. 
15 Lap’ AckrAnmddov Bacirxod ypaupatéws 
Tav Oeulotov Kal ordguwvos pepidwv 
tod ’Apowvoetrou pos Tods Yipirpod TOV 
méxpe Tod v (érous) oiToAdywv Aovrroypadodvt| ax 
els D[ ap jevoO tod vB (érous)[ ]..... [ 
PAE wht ce ls mpoxlprabe| 


auyyevo lis Kal otpatn| you 


A second very fragmentary column follows. 

7 1. wnuaios sc. Adyos. On Aotroypapéw, “to allow to run in arrears,” cf. C. I. G. 
2335, an inscription of the first century B. C., ll. 23, 24, édouroypadnoev yopis 
apyuplov Koudhs twapaxdnOels v7ro Tov Sywov; and Fayam Towns, p. 261, 1. 7, 
a papyrus of the early first century. 

11 B= 20,000. 
171. xetpurpods 
VIII. A LOAN CONTRACT 
Cairo Museum 10366. 7.6X9.2cm. 111 B.C. 


A loan of ten talents apparently for about two months is contracted for. The 
authors of the Inventory have noted the identity of the second hand with the hand 
of Cairo Museum 10370 b, a memorandum of loan made at Pathyris in the eighth year 
when Sosus was agoranomus. Mr. Grenfell has published two documents, Greek 
Papyri, I, pp. 54-7, dated évt Zwcov ayopavcuov in the fifth and eighth years of 
Cleopatra III. and Soter II.; and the date of this loan contract is thus fixed as 
tL. OC; 

"Erous € Daddu n é[ wi Zooou 

ayopavopou edvercev ’Epte| vodris 

oe + UW ]épons tév rpocypadov =[ 
11 
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@oredrou Ilépans ris émruyouns | yadKod vopic- 
5 patos] tddavra dexadd[o 70 5é Savetov 

TodT0 & |7oddTw 0 dedave[ vap€vos 

"Epsevo bres év pnvi Xolax| 


édv 6€ pi arrod{ au 


1 Of. Cairo Museum 103706; “Erous 7 Oav0 5 év Madvpe 
émr) La@oou ayopavdpwou 
eddvecev IlavoByotms Ney- . 
Shes ans sam { The papyrus breaks off. 
Cf. also Nicole, Les Papyrus de Genéve, No. 20, an acknowledgment of 109 
B. C., beginning "Erous »’ Meyeip 8 él Zaaou ayopavdpou. 
5-8 Second hand, that of Cairo Museum 10370 6. 


IX. MEMORANDUM OF RENT 
Cairo Museum 10376. 13.2 68cm. First century B.C. From Gebelén. 

Pates, son of Panebchonis, acknowledges leasing an island called Perchmassineit 
for the sixteenth year, the consideration being forty-five artabe of wheat and ten 
birds. The sixteenth year doubtless refers to the current reign, which may have been 
that of Ptolemy Alexander I., 99-98 B. C., as the hand favors a date about that time. 
The hand is cursive. 

Ilapa Iarjros | 0b 
TlaveBya@uvios éypic- 
Owbelons pou TAS 
vnoov KaNovpevns 
5 Tepypmacownirt eis 7d 
ts (€ros) mupod (apraBas) tecoapdxovta 
mévte (yivovrar) (aupod aprdBar) pe 


v 
dpuiBas t 
by lavver 


2 1. expicOwbelons 9 1. bylawe 


X. A MEMPHIS TAX RECEIPT 
Cairo Museum 10429. 141 x9cm. A. D. 180. 

Erieus, son of Anoubion, a resident of Memphis, is acknowledged to have paid 
four hundred drachmas as police- and poll-tax for the members of his household for 
the twentienth year of Commodus. The hand is a medium-sized cursive. The tax 
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collectors Apion and Anoubion evidently acted for two districts of Memphis, the third 
and the fifteenth. 


"Erous eixootod Aouxiou 
Adpnriov Koppddou LeBacrod 
Mecopy Sexaty. Suay(éyparrac) ’Ariov|e 
kal ’AvovBiou to kal Korooiou 
5 mpax(topor) apyupixay tpitou Kat 
TEVTEKALOEKATOU AaUpddwy 
Mépdews ’Epieds AvouBiev[ os 
bmép évoikav avaypapopme- 
vev eis avTov haoypadial s 
10 «Kal gudrdKtpov Tod adtod Erou[s 
avy Travtl Spaxwas TeTpaKo- 
alas (yivovrar) (dpaypat) v 
“Twentieth year of Lucius Aurelius Commodus Augustus, Mesore tenth. Erieus, son of 
Anoubion, has paid to Apion and Anoubion, called also Colosion, collectors of the money-tax 


of the third and fifteenth districts of Memphis, for poll- and police-tax of the same year, for 
persons registered as belonging to his household, in all four hundred drachmae.” 


XI. RECEIPT FOR A SHIPMENT OF WINE 
Cairo Museum 10486. 1315.2cm. Fourth century, Probably from Ashmunén. 


- This receipt is in the form of a letter in the name of Aurelius Cyrillus, the officer in 
charge of the importation of wine into the Thebaid, to Aurelia Charite, daughter of 
Amazonius, acknowledging that she had embarked one hundred and four sextarii of 
wine, intended for the soldiers. The writing is a medium cursive. 

The Cairo Museum contains other papyri relating to the business activities of 
Aurelia Charite. 10465 is an acknowledgment by her of the receipt of twelve hundred 
talents on loan, addressed to a son of Anoubion ; and 10467 is her receipt to Sarapion 
for some payment. Cf. also Amherst Papyri, II, p. 169, where Vienna papyri dealing 
with her affairs are mentioned, and another Cairo papyrus, 10476, dated A. D, 333 
or 334. 

Avpnrwos Kupidros “Eppeiou émipernras 
olvou avadepopévou eis OnBaida bv éwod 
Tod matpos ‘Epyetou Avp(nrla) Xapirn Aualoviov 
xaipev. *EveBadou els 7d mpocopyoov 
5 aAolov els evOevelav Ta yevveoTaTav 
oTpaTiwTav oivou Xéyou idwwTiK (od) Kavdy os 
13 
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(Sexdtov) mayou Kouns LiwapynBews Eéora[s 

itadix(ods) éxaTov Téocapas pdvous. Tavu{. 

Aup(7dvos) Kupfrros (“Epp ]elov 6 mpox(eluevos) dv éuod rod rratp| os 
10 ‘“Eppedou 


5 1. yervavordtev 


XII. A CERTIFIED LIST OF TAXPAYERS 
Cairo Museum 10267. 29.9 42cm. A.D, 340, From Ashmunén ? 

The officials of a village certify upon oath to the praepositus of the fifteenth 
district of the Hermopolite nome the correctness of a list of taxpayers. The num- 
bers 14, 1, #, 14, 3, 4, 4, etc., opposite the names indicate the number of artabae 
each had to pay. 

Cairo Museum 10469, with its duplicate 10545, is also addressed to Aurelius 
Asclepiades, praepositus of the fifteenth district of the Hermopolite nome. In it the 
village officials of Prektis notify him of what persons are eligible for the office of sitolo- 
gus. No, XIII, a deed of the following year, further describes him as a son of Adelphius 
and ex-magistrate (cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, I, p. 125, 1. 2, A. D. 338) and councilor of 
‘Hermopolis. Berlin Griechische Urkunden 21 is a somewhat similar declaration 
written by Aurelius Silvanus two days before the present papyrus, and addressed to 
Aurelius Asclepiades as praepositus of the fourteenth district of the Hermopolite 
nome. It is written in the name of the officials of Prektis, and, like this list, is 
dated in the consulship of Akindynus and Proculus. 


COLUMN I 
Aipnrlo ’Ackrnriddy mpat(rociTw ) 
(wevrexaidexadtov) mayou vopovd ‘“Epporronetrou 
mapa Aipnriov Kdotwp Tavxuos épdpou 
kad dvs ’Awpoviov x[ai] Lape |vrys LABavod 
5 of 00 Kopapyav Kal Kopynduos ’Appwvaros 
kovabpapios Kal Xwods “Hpaxdzjros 
Kal LirBaves TirLos cat erAvs DirABavod 
Ol TavrTes ATO KOuNS .. 1... . . TOO UTE cat 
mayou xalpev. ‘Oporoyotpev duvivres 
10 Tov Ociov Kal ceBaopiov Spxov TY TA TaVTA 
vixdvtav LeBactav nuav Ayotaotwv TO 
émiSob& cou Kar’ dvdpa bp’ judy 
TOV Snpoc-tov Tod pepic pod THs 8 ivdix(tlovos) 
14 
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BeBaodv eivar Kat pndepiav audio By- 
TnoW EXELY TPOS o[b]oraow Tov Tpoelpn- 
pévou pepiopod Kal pnd€ev diereda bar 
) &voxot éodpeba TO Oelw bpxw Kal TO Trepl TovTOU 
xudivo Kal érepwtnOevres @mooyoopev. 
‘Trratetas Lemtipiov ’AxivOdbvov Tov AapmpoTarouv 
émapxou [70 ]d [¢ |epod mpartwpiov x(a)? Ilowdwviov IIpoxdd (ov) 
Tov Aap (mpotdtov) M[eo|opi KB’ of mpoxipevor 
Snpudorot | w \ocapev Tov Oeiov dpkov ws mpdKiTaL 
Avpyru| os Ze |ABavos éypayra vrép adrav yp| a |pmata 
pa i8[ dro |v , 
24 1, eddrwv 


COLUMN II 
"Eos dé 

LirABavos TxvrL0¢ [e's] 
Korpias Terotdus aS 
Sepfvos “Opou [ ] 
Kopvijdtos- Z@Tov a 
“Eppéos Kopyndtov 4) 
Aios Tamnavos aS 
Korrpeds adergos 4) 
Ilétpos Kadoropos d 
Korzrpeds oO jros G7 
LArBaves TxvrAros Acoyas A 
KédAovbos >Appoviov G7 
Taclwy Icedros G7 
Nedepas Sérov 7 
Kadorwp Ilatddov G7 
Xovs Lwrov G7 

COLUMN III 

IIdérAvs LiABavod <@ 
“Eppivos “Opouv 6 / 
Kadorop "Appavos a/ 
’"Appdvos *lvapodros Gd 
Komrpeds Tevuuos / 
“Hpaxrajs Use6[ 1] ros G7 
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Avoyas TxdrLos G7 
SiABaves “Arpipros G4 
“EXevos Sdevros Ge 

10 Nelov Ei[ Aa] yoo G7 
“Eppéos Tus [ d Jevros G7 
KarerdOs 2 ipews a 
Dourhs Lapyarov a 
Tlextdous >A ppoviov TA 

15 Aevxods Xwovtos G7 
TInods >A ppavaros $7 

COLUMN IV 


@ (Bis “Hpakr| a 
“Opos ’Arrech[ 
Tlajous "AAA 
Tr Bavos “Opol v 
5 Xoods ‘Hpa[ era 

Tiot Aru . [ 
Aeveods K[ 
Twariov Te 
Tlavodr[ us| Xux[ 

10 Kepacevo| 
Aios "Ayo 
"Ovvadpis Korr| péws 
>A umeornos TuvO[ ov 


XIII. A SPECIAL WARRANTY DEED 


Cairo Museum 10260. 25 x 31.7cm. (Duplicate, Cairo Museum 10259. 25 x 36cm.) A. D. 341. From 
Ashmunén. 


Aurelius Silvanus, the writer of Griechische Urkunden 21, deeds a piece of 
ground in Hermopolis to Aurelius Asclepiades, the consideration being one hundred 
silver talents. Other papyri concerning Asclepiades have been cited in the introduc- 
tion to XII. This deed is preserved in duplicate, both copies being practically 
complete. In both the writing is a careful cursive. 

Avprruos LABavos Axijros pntpos Oepwovdios as (€radv) & ovr daxTvrAw AULYaVO 

apiotepas yerpos amd éro<uy«las Avodépou TOU meya- 

ov ‘EpyorroAitov vopod Adpnr‘@ ’AokAnmiddy *"AdeApiou apEavte Bovr[ ev |ry 

“Eppoutrorews THs Naurrpotatns yatpev. 
16 
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‘Oporoy® mempaxdva kal Katayeypadnxevar cou Kata THvdE THY Sicony ey’ ypal P| AHv 
> r > \ a a SL ON Mi C4 4 > 
achadreav ard Tod viv éri Tov atravTa ypovov 

7 

TO UTapxev jot amd Sucalov cuvywpHwatos Kompéov yurov Torov aro diaO| ce |ws 
Tadads cupTTwcipos oikias érumraisou atixé- 
vA > \ , > al > fal Ve \ ma > , , an , 

ortou olas éotly diabdcews emi Tois évodor Oeperiows cdY TO avnKOVTL wept TOD ppéaTos 

\ a Ble wZ \ > /, 
Kal TOS GANOLS YPHOTHpLoLs Kal aYNnKOVGL 

mace Kal ei{o|ddos Kal eEddas ev tH adtn “Eppourrode én’ éudddov Ppoup| io |v 

MBos év pUun Aeyouevy ’Acvy’Kkpy| tT | lou yitoves voTou 

\ > , lel > , cal A \ 4 Ls aA at \ 

kal arndoTov cov Tod mvoupévov Poppa kal AuBos Snudorar pipar TAS TH|s | mpos 

adAnrous supTrepovnwerns apyupiov LeBactrav 

if i < St f > / Ui tcf > Ld > / 
vouiopatos Tahavtwv éxatov yiv(erar) apy(vpiov) (TdrXavTa) p arep abToh amréoyov 
, ‘n > / A > , \ C f 

Tapa cov TOV wvoupevou did yerpos ex WANpovs, Kal elvat Trepi 

oe TOV @VOUMEVOY Kal TOS Tapa cou THS TeTpapevys ToL WS TPdKELTAL TadaLas oiKias 
Mv A 4 ‘4 x “4 
NToL Widovd TOTov Kupiay Kal KpaTnoLW 
ie \ >’ nr \ ees 2} a aA 2\ roan / > \ a a fw 

Xpwopmevous Kal oixovopodvtas Trepl adtav Kal? dv éay aipnoOar Tpdrrov aro TOD viv éml 

3s AY / A , 
Tov ael xpdvov, THS BeBarHcews 
rt X\ X a , > hd a a \ Lome ¢ 
dua Travtos mpos Tacav BeBaiwow éEaxorovovons por T@ T@dOdVTL Kal Mn eTrENEVTA- 
aOai pe ndé GrAXov drrép euod ei ce Tov 

> a X > \ \ 4 \ \ fol fol / / / 

avovmevoy pndé él tods mapa cov mepl undevds Thode THs Tpdcews TpdT@ wndevi. 
édv 5é érréXOw 7) wy BeBard, 7) Epodos 

y 4 \ if AE Res > (oes , 4 a > fe a 

akupos éoTw Kal mpocatoticw 7) 6 vmép euod émedevaduerds cor TH @voupev@ 7) Tois 
mapa cov Ta Te BAB Kal Sarravynpata 

\ > if © i5 4 8 fol x \ \ > \ 8 / \ A \ 
Kal éritiwov ws idiov ypéos SurdHvy thy Timny Kal eis TO Snudovovy THY iconv: Kal 
be e 4 fal / © > 
pndév Hooov % mpadows Kupia ws év 8n- 
v4 > 4 id a 2 / > / > a > a ria 8) / 
pociw apyelm xataxepevn, Hv Kal dicony oor e&eddpev- evredlev evdonad TH écopevy 
Snpocidct, wept dé Tod TadTa 

ores opOas Kai Kahas yiverOar erepwrnO (els) BmorAsy(noa). dratelas "AvTwviov 
MapxerrXivov xal Ietpwviov IpoBivov 

TOV NapmpoTtdtwy Pappod& ¢. Advpyros YABavds 6 mpokiyevos mémpaxa Kal 
arréayov THY Tyny ex TANpoUS Kal BeBardcw 

Kal evdox® TH écopery Snmooimar ws Tpdketar. Advp(jdos) Médas Aiddpou éyparra 
tméo avtTod ypaumata pi €(ddTos. 


Avp(7ruos) Uivoutiwy svvarraypatoyp(ddos) 6.’ éuod éyp (dd) 


l, cuprtwcipov.—l, érrumédou 10 1. aipobe 
1. audddou 11 1. érrenevoec Bai 
al 
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15 1. e&eddunv.—l. 8ynuoorwces here and in 1. 18. 
19 Second hand. On cuvaddrgaypatoypagos cf. O. P. II, No. CCXXXVII, col. viii, 
1. 36. 


“Aurelius Silvanus, son of Aces, his mother being Thermouthis, aged about sixty years, 
scar on the forefinger of the left hand, from the colony of Diodorus of the great Hermopolite 
nome, to Aurelius Asclepiades, son of Adelphius, ex-magistrate and councilor of most splendid 
Hermopolis, greeting. 

“T acknowledge having sold to you and registered by this written agreement made in 
duplicate, from henceforth forever the waste land belonging to me by lawful cession of Kopreus, 
of which the condition is that it has an old collapsed house and is flat and uninclosed, or what- 
ever its condition is, on the existing foundations, together with the part of a well pertaining 
thereto, and the other fixtures and all entrances and exits pertaining thereto, in the aforesaid 
Hermopolis, on the square of the western guardhouse, in the street called Asynkretius’s ; its 
neighbors being on the south and east yourself the grantee; on the north and west, public 
streets ; at the price, mutually agreed upon, of one hundred silver talents, coin of the emperors, 
which I have here received in hand from you the grantee in full; and I acknowledge that 
with you the grantee and your agents belong the ownership and control of the old house or waste 
land sold to you as aforesaid; to be used and dealt with in whatever way you choose, from 
henceforth forever; while on me the grantor rests the absolute and unrestricted guarantee ; 
and I declare that neither I nor anyone on my behalf shall on any account, in any wise, make 
a claim against* you the grantee, nor against your legal representatives, with reference to this 
sale; and if I make a claim or fail to carry out the guarantee, let such claim be void, and I or 

‘whoever makes a claim on my behalf shall pay you the grantee or your legal representatives in 
addition both the damages and expenses, and by way of penalty on my part as a personal 
obligation double the price, and to the public treasury the like amount ; the deed of sale which 
I hand over to you in duplicate as deposited in the public archives, to be none the less valid. 
I hereby agree to the proposed registration, and, being interrogated as to whether this is duly 
and properly drawn up, I have assented. 

“Tn the consulship of the most illustrious Antonius Marcellinus and Petronius Probinus 
Pharmouthi 6. I the aforesaid Aurelius Silvanus have made the sale and received the price in 
full, and I will guarantee the sale, and I agree to the proposed registration of deed as aforesaid. 
I, Aurelius Melas, son of Didymus, have written for him, as he is illiterate. 

(Second hand) “Aurelius Pinoution, writer of contracts ; done through me.” 


XIV. CONTRACT OF SURETY 
Cairo Museum 10265. 19.8 x 27.9cem. A. D. 343. Probably from Ashmunén. 


The papyrus preserves the last twenty lines of a contract of surety for the trans- 
portation of corn, probably from Hermopolis to Neapolis, but some letters are gone from 
the beginnings of the lines. The hand is a medium-sized cursive. The date in the con- 
sulship of Placidus and Romulus recalls one of the Abinneus documents published by 
Mr. Kenyon, dated ématefas Pdaoviov (1. Povpiov) TIdkaxiSov cai Praoviov ‘Pwoydrov 
TOV KaurpoTatov.’ British Museum Papyrus CCCCXX is a fragment from the same 
year, dated in the consulship of Furius (?) Placitus and Flavius Fromollus.° 


4Or “ proceed against.” 5 KENYON, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, p. 272. 6 Ibid., p. xxxviii. 
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10 


15 


20 


(Fragments of two lines.) 


> 
wee eee | Opolos . aval... ...] . wrolov idlov EAAnUiKOD aywyts (apraBas ) 
gb. amo Ths ¢ 
ses ss Japérous Kal éuBeBrAHoO| as] eis Ta mpoxe(peva adtdv mola ard Kavdvos 
B (érovus) 
ivdixtiov |os wétpov Snuoclov alrov Kabapwrdrov apraBas yeidlas oxTaKoolas oiTws 
see eee]. & GptdBas mevtaxocias Kal ma. dow Sé aptaBas xevrdias Tpra- 
Koo las 
wee. .jou vadrka Kab 7d Snvdpiov éxdotov podiov Kat 7a vaidrda Kal TO 
7 
ocaKKopopiKov 
f 4 \ aA es > \ \ / 
wee ese a |s Syvaplov Siakoclwv Kat tadta Kataxopicwor émi THY AapTpoTaTHY 


Néav IleAw] cai rapadacwow eis tors Snpuoolous ris Néas IIddews éroicavtes én’ 
dvopma 

we eee ee] . Ofata Tis mapaddcews Tod mpoxemévov métpov alrov Kal mpocKopi- 
oavTes 

2 Li es -9) 2 A t \> s \ a \ t 

. . . «| Ths yevouevns d7’ adtav mapaddcews. Kal duvtopev Tov Oelov Kai ceBdo pov 
bpKov 

thy dlecro[ tT Ov judy Ayototav tixny Kat wndév SieetoOnpuer 7) jueis UTocTICO- 
pev Tov bTrép av- 

Tav| Adyov. 4 xetpoypadia Kupia. Kal erepwr(nOevTes) wuoro(yHoapev). ‘Trra- 
teias Dovpiov IIdaxidov Kat Praoviov 

“Po |muAXov TOV Aaprpotdrwv Mecopy in. Advpydior Dirdupov Kavotavtiov kat 
Lvpos 

Ke|ddravos éyyvapev kal duvdopev tov Oiov bpxov as mpdxetar. éyo Piddupov 
a Ag X 
éypavra uTreEp 

= |vpov ypdupara wi €id[d]ros. Adprydsos ‘Atpis wdvrav bwav éyyv@ Kal wpooa 
Tov Oeiov bpKkov ws 

w|péxitat. Adpyrros Ilevtobyos @acvatos éyyud Kai dpooa tov Giov dpkov ws 
mpdxertar, Avpydios Laprrio(v) 

A jovelov éyyv@ Kat duoca tov Giov dpkov as mpdxertar. Avpydcos ‘Atpis Zepyvou Kat 
Ko AdovGos 

TIXovti@vos éy’yuapev Kal duvimpev tov Oiov bpxov ws mpdxetar. eyo ‘Arpis 

vie my € \ 
eyparra vuirep 

KodndovOou ypaupa(ta) pr e[ ¢|ddros. 


(apraBas): papyrus — 5 1. xAdas here and in l. 6. 
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12 1. Avyotorwv. Cf. O. P., I, p. 150, a declaration upon oath of the preceding year, 
A. D. 842, tov ceBacpiov Oeiov bpxov tov SecTroTav Huav Adyovaoror, ll. 15, 17. 
Constantius and Constans are meant. 

13 The cramped hand of Philammon begins with bzrateéas. 

15 1. Oetov here and in ll. 17, 18, 19 below. 

16 Third hand begins with AvpyAuos. 

17 Fourth hand begins with AvpyAvos Tlevtodyos.—l. rpéxertar.—l, dpooa here and 
in 1. 18.—Fifth hand begins with Avp7dvos Lapamiw(v). 

18 Sixth hand begins with Avp7duos ‘Apis. 

19 1. duvdopev 


XV. COMPLAINT OF AURELIA 


Cairo Museum 10269. 24.5 28.4em. (Duplicate, Cairo Museum 10270. 24.7 x 24.8cm.) A. D. 362. 
From Ashmunén. 


Like No, XIII, this interesting document is preserved in two copies, 10269 and 

10270, but neither is quite complete, nor do they always agree in language. The 
body of the document is by the same scribe in both. The hand isa cursive of medium 
size. The variants of 10270 are here appended to the text of 10269. 
: The complaint, which is in very poor Greek, is addressed to the riparii of the 
Hermopolite nome and has to do with an attempt made by one Isakis and certain 
women to disturb the complainant Aurelia in her well-established and rightful pos- 
session of a piece of land. They had destroyed her improvements, and even offered 
violence to her people and herself. The affair seems to have been the outgrowth of a 
feud of long standing, since Aurelia charges Isakis with having driven her husband 
from the community, and with putting forth systematic efforts to force her to follow 
him, in order to possess himself of her property. 


“‘Yrratelas Mapeptiov cal Kvour’ tav tov Napmpordtov. 

Atpnrlos Niro Tevvadio nal Ocoddépo Kapacio purrapios vopod-‘Epporoneirov, 

mapa Avpnrlas Euros B[é|Bio[s a]m6 érolxov Iamdwov tod adrod ‘Epporonelrou 
vomov* Ta TETOAUHMEVA 

> 3 \ > 4 tA ? / nr td e: Lal / 

eis €ué €v rovattn mplv|ta[vlevouery eipyvy tod Seomdrov [7 |uav Baciréas 
Praoviov *lovAtavod aiwviou 

5 ’A[yo]¥orou od xpy avex[ di |xnra mepiopOjvar. él tolivuv KéxTnwar ETavrw Kat’ 

évypapoyv acdadeav 

PN na eer) Y 5 a REED a) a 42 A A Ses > v2 7 

ert Ths avris kduns [mp ]|o is éenavrav cal é« Boppa Ths avtis émavAcws aiovnua 

\ 6 ‘ 

apidov To7Trov 

aw évovt. ppéatos rapa Tacodros untnp Tavpivou [é]ml tov avtod ypdvou, kal Tis 


> tA »\ nr 
ETAUAEWS KAL TOU 
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fe / »” \ > ‘ a > a / fd , x 3 ‘\ 
Wirod térov éoxov vouiny [él Tob abtod yxpdvou dua tes mpdceor, THY oixodopny 
meTrolinwat TOU Wridov 
/ \ a / / ‘\ > \ f \ \ \ > / 
TOToU Kal TOD AdKKOU KEeYwopmevouv THY avaBoANVY TeToinuaL Kal TOY TrOTLO MOY éTroloUD 
ard TOU 
/ lal fal 14 4 Le] / > an \ s 
dpéatos trois Boexoi|s pov «|THoe péxpis TOD mapedOdvTos éviavTod: Kal mdvTes 
ywaeoKkovat 
me \ rn , y fo] 4 \ \ ~ a n \ > , \ 
of amo THS KoOuNS TO THS [Sleom[oTlelas Kal TO THs vouns. viv dé HpEdunv THY 
; ; ss = i 
oixodouny mroinoac bat 
ToD memTwKdTOS Tolyov. ovKodv Grrws “Ioaxis "Aupwviwvos Kal 7 adbtod adedrdi 
Tarioms 
kab ‘E[d]évn Iavérios wat ‘El én yu) Ietepo@tos cai Ta [.] ... ev... 5 
éernrOdv por BovdAdcuevor 
Tére|0|v pe avatreiv dorrep erravyédrovtal por Kal? Exacta, et un eTuXov BonJear, 
Tdnow Kat 
THy TavTns aderApyv [Zlopelav: rHv wev Tdnow Bapéav otcav ee Tav TrANYoV 
ae > lal > / : 
avtav é&érpw- 
cev 70 Bpépos tiv 5é Lodpiav 16 dvvdw adris adypracar, cal v[d|v | ap’ | avtois 
éotw: Kal Tov 
toixov KaTtdBadav Tov Yidod Térov TupaviK@ TpdT@, Bovrdu| ev ]or apaprraca: Trap’ 
éov 
\ ~ , A \ > 4 ? f iol / A iol > ae 
Ta oikdTeda Kal THY ev cuvTT@cEL oiKxEelav THS mnTpdS pov év[ yuo |Ta THs érradrEws 
éyouca 
\ ° \ , S29 z a a Wen a A ; 
peta xelpas Tas mpaois: Kal épavépwoa TH movy Kal T@ Bone [70 ]d mpavroacirov. 
Bappov 
€ TWA a a Vi > n \ n , Zs / 2 1 SN 
6 abros “loaxis Tois ypnpace avtod Kal Tod mdovrov BovreTal p| a |e eEeXaoas ard 
THS KOUNS 
dotep Tov Tatépay TOV Trediwv pov épuyddeucev Kal viv év adrodaTés THY SiatpLBnv 
TroLovpEVvOS, oHWEpoV O€ Urrép apoupav TrevtyjKovtTa aBpoxia| Tt \ov TEN. EEoPVarmidoas 


6 évryeypaupevos Tots euois Kapdrous @aomep woAdovs . [...] . [...] aro Tis 
Kouns Sia THY TOV 

xpnucroov athvos+ d0ev wn Svvapevn abnovydfeav tpol. . . . .| nmrlxyO| nv] émidodvar 

7 buav edoeBela | Tabta Ta BIB) Ma akvodoa poe [13 letters] ppovrédu 


mv [.|.. AWwev tov [ . | € [12 letters] wevry o [22 letters] . . ev Tos 
28 letters] a [30 letters] . . edtuxetras 


final n of etpyvy suppl. corr. 6 1, éwvnpa 
I, Adyotarou.—l. érel 7 (1. ¢péatt.—l. ntpos 
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8 1. tais 
10 1. dpéatos.—l. xrHveor 
13 1. éarAdOov 
14 1. avendeiv 
16 1. é&étpwcav.—dvvd.v, perhaps for some such word as évvdpiov, “water jar.” 
18 1. éyoucary 
19 1. mpaces 
21 1. warépa.—l. maidiov.—l. adrodarrais 
22 1. movovpevov 


23 rh 1. Td 
24 1. oteivos.—l. érnyOnv 
27 = (1. evtuxeire 


The variants of Cairo Museum 10270 are as follows : 


1. 30m. vouod. 40m. Praoviov “lovAavod. 5 catevypadnv. 7 ody T@ évdvTt AaKK. 
10 AdkKov for dpéaros | eTHoL? 11 om. 76 THs before vouAs. 12 om. % adTod adedprp. 
For «al 4 avrov Rochon fees eee 1. 16, Ll. xkat Taridms yuvn Zepiipy Kal 
of ovvyeveis avrod mavtes érpdOov euol, kat Tafjow ’Ovvedp| . Jov Bapéa otcay cal 


._ xtétpaxev 70 Bpépos Kal =i v] aderdpnv Lodelav aréoracay 76 avudw THs avris Bg 
17 add oikodounbev before rotxov | xatéBadav. 18 om. éxovca | add dprdcar éxov 
after évravXews. 19 mperocirov. 20 par? for pe. 

Verso: NBeAKOUS % yew ee e . gras{ ] amo Ilardwov. 


“Tn the consulship of the most illustrious Mamertius and Eyittau. To Aurelius Nilus 
Gennadius and Aurelius Theodorus Comasius, riparii of the Hermopolite nome, from Aurelia 
Eus, daughter of Fabius, from the colony of Paplous of the same Hermopolite nome. It is not 
meet that the things perpetrated against me in the tranquillity enjoyed under our lord king 
Flavius Julianus, eternal Augustus, should be let pass unpunished. Since therefore sixteen 
years ago I obtained upon written guarantee a yard in the aforesaid village, and purchased at 
the same time on the north of the aforesaid yard a piece of vacant land with the cistern that was 
on it from Tasous, mother of Taurinus, and acquired for the same period the right of pasturage 
of both the yard and the vacant land along with the purchase, I undertook the building of the 
waste land, and restored the embankment of the cistern which was filled up, and up to the past 
year I have procured water for my oxen from this cistern, and all who belong to the village 
know the fact both of the ownership and of the right of pasturage. And now I had undertaken 
to rebuild the wall which had fallen. How therefore Isakis, son of Ammonion, and Tapiomis his 
sister (dupl. wife of Serenus), and Helen, daughter of Panitis, and Helen, wife of Ptersous, came 
upon me wishing to make an end of me, as they particularly declare, I have made known both 
to the establishment’ of the praepositus and to his assistant. And they would have succeeded 
had I not found help in Taesis and her sister Sophia. To Taesis who was pregnant they 
occasioned by their violence the miscarriage of her child, and from Sophia they took away her 


7 Mov) may mean ‘“‘monastery,” as in Greek Papyriin or seventh century, but that meaning does not seem pos- 
the British Museum, II, p. 333, 1. 2, a document of the sixth sible here. 
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évvdy (dvvdw) which is still in their possession. And they lawlessly pulled down the newly 
built wall of the vacant land, desiring to rob me of the lands and of my mother’s ruined house, 
which is close to the yard, although I was in possession of the deeds. The aforesaid Isakis, 
relying on his means and wealth, wishes to drive me from the village, just as he drove forth 
the father of my children, who is still tarrying in foreign parts, so that today I am paying 
taxes upon fifty arourae of uninundated land. The accused being blind to my distresses just 
ls ee Gane bEe TNAILY. 40 hel isons from the village on account of pecuniary straits ; wherefore, as 
I am unable to have any rest, I am driven to submit to your piety this petition...... 
Farewell.” 


Il, THE ALEXANDER PAPYRI 


Papyri XVI-XXVII are from the collection made by the Reverend J. R. Alex- 
ander, of Asifit, Egypt, and lately deposited by him in the Museum of Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. My especial thanks are due Dr. Alexander, 
not only for placing these pieces in my hands for publication, but also because it was 
through his efforts that my first considerable acquisition of Greek papyri was made. 
The Alexander papyri seem to come from Ké6m Ushim— Karanis—and to belong to 
the middle of the second century after Christ. Hight of them are grain receipts of the 
types so abundantly represented at Berlin and Chicago. Four of these—XVI, XXI, 
XXII, XXIV —are in the official hand which appears in fifty-five of the Chicago 
receipts and in thirteen of the Berlin pieces. The Berlin Museum contains 43 
such grain receipts, my own collection 91, and the Alexander collection 8, making 
a total of 142. The Alexander receipts, like the others, are prevailingly from the 
twenty-second year of Antoninus, A. D. 158-59, the only exception being XVII, 
which is dated A. D. 144-45. This is the earliest date I have observed among the 
Alexander pieces. The cleruchies represented are 2, 42, 61, 62, 78, 82, 83, 88, 94, of 
which 82 and 88 had no representation among the Berlin and Chicago receipts. The 
Chicago receipts have been published in the University of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology, Vol. III, pp. 1-66. Mr. Grenfell has pointed out to me that the 
explanations of the receipts there made require some modification. The position (op. 
cit., p. 9) that the HeweTpnuea receipt in the British Museum (Papyrus CCCXV) and 
similar documents have to do with such advances of seed grain as the present receipts 
deal with is no longer tenable (Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, I, pp. 43, 44). As to the 
one-to-one rate of grain distribution (p. 12), it seems to have been confined to Baowuen 
yh (Wilcken, Ostraka, I, p. 777; Archiv, I, p. 150). y% mpocodou (p. 14) means con- 
fiscated land which was afterward sold (Archiv, I, p. 149). Mr. Grenfell suggests 
that of amd Diromdrtopos (p.16) were (Snudcror) yewpyot from Philopator, who culti- 
vated land at Karanis (Fayam Towns and Their Papyri, No. 81). Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt now favor Mr. Kenyon’s y jewpy(@v) instead of ko |wapx(@v) in Brit. Mus. 
Pap. CCCXV, 9 (p. 9). 

The grain receipts below are arranged in the order of their cleruchy numbers. 
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XVI. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 2 
Westminster College 1. 10.2x4.3cm. A.D. 158-59. From Kém Ushim. In the official hand. 
Leror(dyos) K(a)pavid(os). “Eoxov mpo(xpelav) yerpdypa(pov) omepudt(wv) xB (érous) 
’"Avtavelvov Kaicapos tod xupiov B Kdnp(ovxias) 


MicOns Tebéws Kap(avidos) Baoir(ucjs) & y § 


3 (yf) Baoir(tx), “domain land.’’—dpouvpav 34 


XVII. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 42 
Westminster College 2. 6.3 83cm. A. D. 144-45. From Koém Ushim. 
Zrepudrav n (érous) ’Avtwvivou 
Kaioapos 700 kuplou KB Kdy- 
pouxiav Itore( patios) amdrwp 
Kap(avidos) & 8 Ln ws Tart(cdvrews ) 
Gadnis 


2 xAnpovyiov is certain, but elsewhere in such papyri the genitive singular appears 
when this word is fully written. 

apovpov 244 +, 

5 apoupov 153 15 


i 


XVIII. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 61 
Westminster College 3. 101 *4.7cm. A. D. 158-59. From Kom Ushim. 
Zrepu(dtov) «KB | (érous) | "Avrwvivov Kalcapos 
tov kuptov Ea kAnp(ov)x( las) Kapunr(caviis) Vev( apyevjceas ) 
"loxupias Kur(. ..). + 4 


3 upod aptaBas 3 


XIX. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 62 
Westminster College 4. 7.2X5.3cm. A. D. 158-59. From Kom Ushim. 
ZuTor(dyous) Kapavid(os). “Eoy(ov) 
mpoopw(pav) omrep(udtov) KB (érovs) 
*Avrwveivov Kaicapos 
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tod kupiov EB Krnpovyia(s) 
5 [Tronepaios ’Opcevotdews 
Tlatowvrews Racin (js) by 


bo 


mpoopw(pdv) was Wilcken’s expansion of the same abbreviation in Berlin 


Griechische Urkunden, Nos. 279, 720. Cf. Studies in Cl. Phil., III, Nos. 11 
and 719. 


5 Second hand begins with Itoepaios. 
(9) Baoide«(4), “domain land.”— dapoupav 3 


o> 


XX. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 78 
Westminster College 5. 10.7X5.7cm. A. D. 158-59. From Kém Ushim. 
Zrepu(drwv) KB (érovs) ’Avtwvetvov 
Kaicapos tod xuplov on kdnpovx (las) Iéra- 
dos IroAewalou Hatadvr(ews) Bac Avis) 
Ilérandos Irorepatov éoyov ta 


5 omépparta. 


8) For Baov( AKAs ) —“domain land’’— possibly «®(uns)? No amount is given. 
4 Second hand begins with Iéranos. 


XXI. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 82 
Westminster College 6. 101 *4.4cm. A.D. 158-59. From K6m Ushim. In the official hand. 
LiTor(dyous) K(a)pavid(os). “Eox(ov) mpo(xpelav) yerpdypa( pov) omepuadt( wv) 
KB (érovs) ’Avr@velvou Kaicapos tov xupiov 78 Kdn(povyias ) 


IItorepatos LataBoviros War(cwvtews) Baoir(ixns) & Od 


2 Second hand begins with 78 «dm (povyxias). 


3 (yf) Bacr(uxn), “domain land.” —apoupav 9 1 £ 


XXII. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 83 
Westminster College 7. 9.7 5.6cm. A.D. 158-59. From Kom Ushim. In the official hand. 


LuTorA(dyous) K(a)pavid(os). “Eoy(ov) mpo(xpelav) yerpdypa( pov) omreppar( wv) 
KB (érous) ’"Avtavelvov Kalcapos tod xuplov my Kdn(pov)x (tas) 
Xarpjuov “Apa Kap(avidos) aiyiadood 


t dL ro £0 
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3 Second hand begins with Xa:pjyov. aiyadod probably means that the acres 
tilled by Chaeremon were on the shores of Lake Moeris, not far east of which 
Karanis lay; but compare BepwxidSos Aiyadod, “ Berenicis-on-shore,” Fayam 
Towns, Nos. 82 and 342, 

4 apovpov 433 35 ve 


XXIII. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 88 
Westminster College 8. 11.8X5cm. A. D. 158-59. From Kom Ushim. 


Lreppadtov KB (érous) “Avtwvivov Kaicapos 
Tod Kuplov mn KAnpovylas "IolSwpos ’AyUArG 
kal "Ovvedpis Zupiwvos Kapavidos 
Bacu(AuKjs) +. 8 


4 (yh) Baou( Aue), “domain land.”—-upot apraBas 4 


XXIV. GRAIN RECEIPT: CLERUCHY 94 
Westminster College 9. 8x5.6cm. A. D. 158-59. From K6m Ushim. In the official hand. 
Luror(dyous) K(a)pavid(os). “Eoy(ov) mpo(xpelav) xerpoypa( pov) 
omepuadt(wv) KB (érous) "Avtwvelvou Kaicapos 
tov Kupiov gd Kdnpovy (fas) 
AcBv« (os) Anu(ntplov) Kepx(ecovywv) mpoo(d)d(ov) be L 
5 Wevap (spevijoews) Kapunr(carjs) & y Iar(covteas) 
byl + vy 


4 mpoo(e)8(ov) (yf), confiscated land, Wilcken, Archiv, I, pp. 148, 149; Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayim Towns, p. 207.— apoupav 54 

5 Kapnr(savis) sc, ovolas.— apoupav 3 

6 apouvpdv 34. mupod aprdBas 13. The rate here is 1+), to 1. 


XXV. ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF EMBANKMENT SERVICE 
Westminster College 10. 9 7.5cem. A. D. 161. From Kom Ushim. 


Pnepheros, son of Petheus, is acknowledged to have worked the regular five days, 
in this case Thoth 12 to 16, on the embankments. While such receipts are not 
uncommon, Fayim Towns, No. 79, presents a more than usually close parallel to this 


acknowledgment. 
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"Etous 8’ Av’toxpatopos Kaicapos 
Madpcov Adpnriov ’Avtwveivov 
LeBactod nal Adtoxpadtopos Kaloapos 
Aoveiov Adpnrtov Ovnpov LeBacrod. 
5 Eipy(acrar) im(ép) xo(maticav) to(b) dvednd(vOdTos ) 
a (ros) O40 1B gos 
ts év opwy Ilat(cdvrews) Kapavidos 
IIvepe(pas) IeO (ews) ro(d) Ivepeparos 
ma(tpos) Ilebéws 
5 év dpwy (Swpuxr), “on the desert canal;” cf. Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, 


Faytim Towns, p. 207, and Berlin Griechische Urkunden, 722, where the same 
canal opwi Ilar(cavtews ) seems to be mentioned. 


9 1. wm( zpos) 
XXVI. A DATE 
Westminster College 11. 10.7x4cm. A. D. 163-64. From Kém Ushim? 


("Erous) 8 "Avtwvetvou Kab 


Ov |jpov trav xupiov LeBacra| v 


XXVII. ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF PAYMENT 
Westminster College 12. 9.2x145cm. Second century A.D. Probably from K6m Ushim. 


Anchophis acknowledges to Leonides the receipt of 120 drachmae in payment for 
the fixtures of certain premises in Karanis occupied by Leonides, who seems to have 
been the son of Anchophis. The right of living on the premises is shared by 
Leonides with another, the son of Petaus, and had been the subject of an earlier 
oporoyia. On évoixnos of. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, II, No. 339. 


OV Leatetes ovrA(H) yovjate . 1 we. [ 
Aewvidne Ayxadews ws (érav) An ovA(H) weTo( 7) 
éy SeEvav améye trap’ avtod Trapayph- 
5 pa Sia yxerpos €& oixov apyuplov Spaxpyals 
éxatov elxoct al eioly Timms pop- 
tiov Tov dvTwv év ols dédmxev 
6’ Ayxadis Tat Newvidne ets évoixn| ow 
Toros é€v Kapavids &xorovdas iu 
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10 reroinrat eis adrov dporoyia Hr- 
mep évoiknow Kal petradedoxévat Tov 
Acwvidny tov adtov T{p>dérov Trott 
Tleradros xal ui) érrerevoec@ar Tov 
"Ayye@duy unde Tovs wap’ avdtod éxl Tov 
15 AcwriSnv unde ert rods map’ avTod 
mept TovTer Toda undevi. troypadeds 
Tod duoroyodr( Tos) “Hpwy Tatvpou as (ér@v) Ae CovA(7})> eTa( Tex) 
péow 


III. CHICAGO PAPYRI 


XXVIII. BOAT TICKET 
The editor's collection 94. 6X9em. Second century A.D. From Kém Ushim. 


This slip seems to have been a passenger's ticket for transportation on the canal 

passing through Karanis. A similar slip has been published by Drs. Grenfell and 

Hunt (Amherst Papyri, II, p. 149), and their suggestion as to the nature of that 
papyrus seems confirmed by the word «u8(epyyrns) in the present one. 


IIroXepnaios [[ |] Tlavopcews 

éritXous ad Kapavidos 

*IoiS@pou “lowdapou xuB (epvjrov) 
toos wANpNS 


“Ptolemy, son of Panomieus, passenger from Karanis. Isidorus, son of Isidorus, pilot. 
Even full.” 


The Amherst ticket is less complete. It reads: 


Baxxiaddos ériroot: 
"Areas “Ex[ Uv ]cews, 
Korpijs TlouSre( ?) 


and the verso has Baxxyiddos. Bacchias and Karanis lay near each other, Bacchias on 
what is now the Bahr Wardan, Karanis probably near the same canal and about five 
miles away to the southwest. The only difficulty with the Karanis ticket is in the 
last words, toos wns. In Grenfell and Hunt, Greek Papyri, IT, p. 75, 1. 7, éwiéwAooe 
is used of men in charge of the cargo of a boat, %. e., the supercargo. If éwim)ovs has 
that meaning here, tcos wAjpns may refer to the proportion of the boat’s cargo in his 
charge. 
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XXIX. LEGAL PROCEEDINGS 
The editor’s collection 95. 55.27.5cem. Ca. A. D.150. From Kom Ushim. 


These records are written in a bold, clear, semi-uncial hand, in broad, well-spaced 
columns, parts of three of which are preserved. Other avtiypada tropynmatiopav 
recording legal proceedings in language much like the following are Berlin Gr. Urk. 
136 and 388, both probably from the second century, and Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Nos. 
387 and 40. The document deals with the will of Amatius Priscus, a Roman soldier, 
for whose estate two claimants, a sister and a daughter, had appeared. The reading 
of the will showed that two women were to share the estate equally, and Rufus, repre- 
senting one of them, immediately asks that a peoirys be appointed, doubtless to 
appraise the properties involved, with a view to the restoration by the defendant, who 
seems to have been the testator’s sister, of the proportion due his daughter, the plaintiff. 

While the date is gone, the statement that the will was made in the twelfth year 
of the deified Hadrian— A. D. 127-28—-supplies us with A. D. 136 as a terminus a 
quo, since Hadrian could not be spoken of as deified (@edov) if he were still living. 
Again, references to an Amatia Prisca, also called Lucia (’Apatiéa IIpeloxa 1% Kal 
Aoveia), in a British Museum papyrus dated A. D. 168 (Kenyon, Greek Papyri, II, 
p. 212), clearly mean the daughter of this Amatius. That papyrus is concerned with 
her husband’s management of her maternal inheritance with which she had been deal- 
ing, in the Roman fashion, independently of him. From her pytpuxd she had made a 
loan to one Antonius Tiberinus, but her husband Sarapion, who has not consented to 
the loan, compels the restoration of the money, for which the British Museum document 
is his receipt. Lucia’s father may have outlived her mother, and she thus have been 
in possession of her pytpixd before his death, which would account for her having 
made her loan to Antonius Tiberinus from property that had come to her from her 
mother. In any case these legal proceedings probably fall not far from the date of 
the British Museum receipt, A. D. 168. 

The papyrus came into my hands in the form of a short roll, and the condition 
of the innermost edge makes it probable that the third column of the fragment was 
the last one of the complete roll, a suggestion corroborated by the contents of that 
column, where a decision is evidently being reached. 


COLUMN I 


Twenty letters gone. |tn ’Apariov rob otpati- 


TOWN Ae ens Ai Mee ME Gece Lst | & éav rod THs pn- 


COLUMN II 
Nopov cali] brérake thv cvvnyopovpérnv ovcav 
avtod adeAday kai Aoviay tiva Apatiov duyatépa 
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GAN éotw adty Novela ’Apariov Ovyatip Swdexat@ éret 

Ge[ fo |v ‘A Spua[v] od 9 SvabnKn yéyparrtat peta TtadTa Tod 
5 I |petoxou [ amo |@avdvros ov... . . eas KAnpovdwos 

w: enay aac toa aia ota an hau ane eee |. @ Tov apr... .| wntyp 


COLUMN III 
IIpe[ f]oxov hs avayvwcbelons . . epaul . . 

x n > A 4 5 p\ : x 
peTa TOV év TH cvpPovrlw Eltrev: KATA THV 
SaOnxnv Tod otpatiotov “Apartiov Ipeloxou 
6 KAHpos e& icov auportepas mpoanxer ‘Podpos 

5 elzrev édv cor Sd&n peceitny Helv dds iva 1 av- 


TiOiKoS aTOKATATTHON TH TUVNnYyopoUmeVn TO 


COLUMN III 


Ges . And when it [the will] had been read .... among those in the council said: 
fears to the will of the soldier Amatius Priscus, the akc belongs to both in equal 
‘shares. Rufus said: If it seems good to you, give us an arbiter in order that the defendant may 
restore to the plaintiff the ....” 


XXX. ACCOUNTS 
The editor’s collection 96. 251.7 x 22cm. A. D. 191-92. From Kom Ushim. 


Of the Greek papyri which came into my possession from Kom Ushim (the 
ancient Karanis) in 1897, the largest was a roll of accounts. The papyrus had been 
tightly rolled and then the roll doubled, somewhat to the detriment of the accounts. 
The great length of this papyrus—over eight feet—and the number of months it 
covers make it rather more representative in the character and variety of its items 
than shorter fragments of accounts are likely to be. In its forty-seven columns are 
preserved over twelve hundred items of receipts and expenditures, and a somewhat 
unusual glimpse is thus afforded of the business relations sustained by a second- 
century man of affairs in the Fayaim. 

While the date of the document is nowhere explicitly given and no emperor is 
named, two items, the second and third in Col. 5, supply a decisive hint. They 
mention payments of 112 drachmae “balance for the thirty-first year,” and of 176 
drachmae “‘on account for the thirty-second year.” The papyri found with this roll 
date in general from the latter half of the second century after Christ. The only 
regnal years in this period running as high as thirty-one and thirty-two are those of 
Commodus, whose habit of reckoning his own reign from the beginning of his predeces- 
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sor’s is well known. This would give A. D. 191-92 for the date of these accounts, 
and with this assignment the character of the writing and the provenance of the docu- 
ment fully agree.* The months named in the roll are seven: Athur (Col. 4), Tybi 
(Cols. 1, 10), Choiak (Cols. 10, 11, 16), Mecheir (Cols. 19-25), Phamenoth (Cols. 23-33), 
Pharmouthi (Cols. 83-45), and Pachon (Col. 45). The time covered by the accounts 
is thus roughly from October, A. D. 191, to April, A. D. 192. 

Upon the manner in which these accounts were made up, a marginal note written 
in opposite the fifth item of Col. 4 throws some light. The item reads: 


&(vnroOncav) Lwrnpix(@) émi T(0b) "APdp mAwvOevT (ais) (Spaxpat) + 


The note runs: év miTTaKi@ LwTn- 
pix@ érdyn Kal év 
XiptaTiKois ovX evp(laKeTar) 


The accountant’s custom seems to have been to accumulate the items upon his 
tablets for some days or weeks, then to copy them into his roll, which served as a sort of 
journal, while his yepuotvead constituted a kind of day book. The use of wittd«va for 
“receipts,” rarely “accounts,” in Oxyrhynchus papyri of the sixth and seventh 
centuries’ suggests that, notwithstanding the difference in time, the word here has 
reference to receipts and similar documents, in which case this note would mean 
that, although the writer found himself with Soterichus’s receipt for 300 drachmae, the 
payment was not noted in the writer’s memoranda. The accountant’s method of 
copying several days’ items in at a sitting is further evidenced by the appearance of 
the writing, which, though all apparently from one hand, at certain points shows such 
abrupt changes as difference in the ink, and the freshness or bluntness of the reed 
pen, and such circumstances of writing as posture, haste, etc., would occasion. The 
xeprotind might be preserved, and would constitute a very necessary commentary on 
such bare items as From Hatres, To Horion, ete. 

From the accountant’s point of view these accounts are of further interest as 
suggesting a method much like modern double-entry bookkeeping. In double entry 
for every item debited there is a corresponding credit, and in many parts of these 
accounts precisely that system seems to prevail. For example, in Col. 17, ll. 7-25: 


From Sotas dr. [[6040]] dr. 920 

To Horion {[dr. 6040] dr. 920 
From Conchus ([80]] dr. 40 

To Horion dr. {[80]] 40 [ 
From Hatres dr. 100 

To a shepherd dr. 100 
From Conchus dr. 40 

To {| Horion]] Kopres dr. 40 


8It was the late Dr. Fr. Krebs, assistant director of many helpful suggestions in the decipherment of these 
the Egyptian Section of the Royal Museum in Berlin, who accounts. 
first drew my attention to this way of dating the papyrus, 9 O, P., Nos, 136: 36; 142: 12, 13; 143:6; 145: 7; 146:6; 153:2. 
and the same genial and accomplished scholar gave me 
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From Dioscorus for a jar (of wine) dr. 16 
To little Aphrodisius 
From Sotas dr. 180 
To Horion 
Soterichus 
From Conchus dr. 80 
To Soterichus 
From Dioscorus dr. 60 
To Soterichus 
From Gaius dr. 276 
To Soterichus 
Col. 24 supplies an even better example: 
From Dioscorus dr. 36 
To Antonas for price of [. . . ] 
From Dioscorus dr. 72 


“29 


are accompanied simply by the name of the payer. 


To Paseinikus 
To myself for a receipt 
To Sempronius for wheat 


From Dioscorus dr. 100 
To Agrippinus for vegetables 
From Dioscorus dr. 18 2 obols 
To Pamounis [[the builder]]..... 
From Dioscorus r, BG 


To Soterichus for Antino[ 


From Dioscorus 124 


To Soterichus for Kopres 
From Dioscorus for four jars of wine dr. 64 
To Antonas for two (jars) of oil 
Agrippinus for two (baskets) of vegetables 
From Dioscorus for ten jars of wine for me at 
sixteen dr. each dr. 160 To me for drink 


From Dioscorus dr. 6100” 
To a shepherd 
From Conchus, Mecheir 2 dr. 48 
| besides dr. 60 lobol 23 likewise dr. 80 
] likewise dr. 1001 obo] 24 likewise dr. 100 
Jon account, 7 dr.1001o0bol 29 likewise dr. 212 
We dr. 100 and besides dr. 36 
] dr. [.] besides likewise [ dr. . . 


dr. 
dr. 


fe @ Pee 


100 
18 2 obols 
56 
124 


dr. 32 


r. 32 


160 
6100” 


The separate alignment of receipts and of expenditures within the same column 
is an accounting device peculiar, so far as my knowledge goes, to this document alone 
among published Greek papyri. 
The items of receipt are rarely for commodities—wine at sixteen drachmae per 
jar, vegetables, oil, dates, the last a very large transaction, once possibly for wages (Col. 
23:22)—occasionally from oil workers or vegetable sellers; but, in general, receipts 


10 Or 1 talent, 100 dr.; but the amount seems an excessive one for the item, 
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to the writer’s resources are four: Hatres, Dioscorus, Conchus, Arches—each of whom 
is credited with about forty payments. Sotas makes more than twenty-five, and Gaius 
half as many. These were probably agents or collectors of the writer’s, who brought 
him, from time to time, such amounts as they had collected. Thus, Conchus (Col. 
24:22-27) turns in, on a date not earlier than the 29th of Mecheir, collections made 
by him on Mecheir 2, 7, 23, 24, 29, and other dates now missing. The remit- 
tances of Hatres, Col. 15:10-18, are of a similar sort. There are also items of 
receipts from picwra/, “tenants,” and picOwtal mepiotep(evev), which probably 
means lessees of dovecotes. 

The expenditures are much more numerous, varied, and interesting. Payments 
are made to cowherds, shepherds, donkey boys, camel men, cattle drivers, cord 
weavers, brickmakers, carpenters, plasterers, builders, mowers, watchmen, a o7rexovAd- 
twp, the potter, the clothes-cleaner, the goldsmith, the cloakmaker, the lawyer, the 
public banker, the tax-gatherer (redkwvns), the Karanis collectors of the «ato/xar, 
the collectors (perhaps of the poll-tax—)Aaoypapia— Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have 
suggested) from Bacchias and Hephaestias. Through agents still other payments are 
made to oil workers and general laborers. The payments are for cattle, donkeys, pigs, 
pigeons, fowls, fish, water, wine, oil, raphanous oil, sweet oil, grass, hay, fodder, 
sesame cakes, wheat, barley, vetches, veal, meat, household expenses, capers, brimstone, 
salt, pease, vegetables, thread for warp, thread for woof, tow, clothing, shoes, sacks, 
flax (or linen), wages, change (or the tax on change), labor, illumination, harvesting, 
camel hire, freight, medicine, plasters, and lunch. Among these, payments of a variety 
of taxes are to be noted: those on money (apyvpixd), on change («ddAvBos), on wine, 
on katoecic land, besides cvy~8or7, which possibly has some such force as cupBoduxd, 
the tax for making out receipts, besides a fee to the scribe of the nome for enrolling 
the household, what are probably poll-tax payments—)Aaoypadia— to the mpaxtopes 
of Bacchias and Hephaestias, and numerous undefined payments to the teAd@var. Cf. 
Grenfell, Gr. Papyri, I, p. 85, where in Fayim accounts of this same period cvvBorrs 
6B(orol) y appears. 

As to the prices of labor and commodities the papyrus is not altogether silent. 
Wine has been shown to sell at sixteen drachmae per «epadyuov. Elsewhere four 
dozen xepdyia (of wine?) sell for 542 drachmae, 1 chalchus, or about 114 drachmae 
each. The price of an artaba of wheat is eighteen drachmae, and it leaves the 
manager’s hands at the same rate, again reminding us of his spasmodic double-entry 
accounting. But two columns after, an artaba of wheat costs twenty drachmae. 
Vetches are sold at eighteen drachmae an artaba (Col. 16:21). On two occasions 
raphanous oil is bought for five drachmae one obol, but the quantity is not stated. 
Three artabae of barley are bought (Col. 33:21) for thirty drachmae, two obols one 
chalchus, or not quite ten drachmae one obol per artaba. 

On the whole, the impression produced is of the manager of an estate, whose 
income is derived from rents and sales, while his expenditures are for building, labor, 
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and the various commodities required for the maintenance of a household. As these 
papyri came from Karanis, and as that place is more than once explicitly mentioned, 
it seems natural to suppose that his residence was there. Allusions to the neigh- 
boring Bacchias, five miles to the northeast, accord with this. The references to 7 
mds (is THY médwW, passim) are, of course, to be interpreted of Arsinoe, the metropolis 
of the district. 

The abbreviations and symbols in these accounts are in general the usual ones. 
0(wolws) or ou(olws), b(mép), etc., requires no comment. The usual drachma sign S, 
a similar éros sign §, + aptaBn, -. rupod apraBn, — dBords, = dBorol dvo0, F TpudBo- 
dov, F TeTPeBorov, ¢ TevT@Borov also occur. In printing, the abbreviations have been 
uniformly expanded, except in the case of the drachma sign, and the frequent symbols 
that distinguish receipts and expenditures. L occurs about sixty times in the latter 
sense, but the usual sign introducing expenditures is 4, which probably represents 
amodobeioat or avadwbcioa. mm’ with the items of receipts suggests mapa, the 
more especially as it is followed by the genitive, and Mr. Kenyon has in at least one 
papyrus” so expanded this abbreviation ; but wrapedryupOnoar or taparknupbeioas may 
be meant. The occasional occurrence after 7’ of what seems to be a number indicating 
the day of the month makes somewhat against the simplest and most attractive reading 
m(apa). Whether proper names like atpn and «xompn should be read “Atpf(Tos) and 
‘.Kompi (ros) is a question, but the absence from them of a superior line or letter sug- 
gesting abbreviation seems to justify treating them as complete. In general, forms 
have been expanded only when they are accompanied by some express sign of 
abbreviation. 


Recto. COLUMN I 
(Fragments and traces of sixteen lines, besides seven lines entirely gone.) 
l 2 (anexpenditure) |. p ém A(dyov) Cie 
L121 | ToS: (radavrov) 77 (revtBodov) bracketing a summary of expenditures. 


COLUMN II 
oxo.no |mdx (01s ) S[-- 
Pa teers | Body 6 4B 
ee Mite 
. |. avetwo. § o¢ 
5 7 Nijcov 42 
1 | Nijcov 5= 
Cele st K 
Hu b(aép) Body §  (dBorot dvo) 
mrvOevTn €400 SK 


11 Kenyon, Greek Papyri from the British Museum, II, p. 76. 
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Kpéws pooylouv 
dddou Kpéws 6(polws ) 
ornpor[ os 
“Epp 7: | vavn (ov) 
‘Arp $6. ESC )o] 
] amcxerale 
[ 
mw’ Tatov [ 
al 
[ 
m’ Talov[ 
m’ Avock| dpov 
mw. [+ |e «[ 
Tw Lora vé [ 


vé [ 


WNDN 


mw’ Kévy(ov) 


Probably a line is lost before 1. 1. 
Perhaps 7” 7 |pazre$irov 
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¢ 8 (Tetp@Borov) 


For cxyowwomdoxas, vid. infr., Col. 43:7, 22. 


On vatnouv, “freight” or “fare,” of. Gr. Ost., I, p. 386 (vatrov mrolov paid to a 


mpaKTwp). 


Where the word is fully written in these accounts it is accusative, 


Cols. 85:24; 87:12; 38:21; 39:4; but where it is abbreviated it has been 
expanded to the usual vavdov, Cols. 9:2; 14:21; 81:18; 34:24; 88:12; 39:7. 


COLUMN III 
wm’ ZedPov | 
d(uolws) Zée[...J.w7() "Apx (4) 7 (08) [ 
Lornp| (xe | 
L Neororovxe(r (7) 
Aid| dp | TewérAr@ rpirxir[ uae 
S$” 
42 
firaxe | é] mod 
1 a : |venn 
7” "Ap (ros ) olvou a 


6( pols ) 


wae cal 
7 lepas 


Sus 

6 05 
@aicapio svpBonr(ijs ) 
épdBouv KeXara 

85 


S$ [ 
sé 
Cs 


§ «8 


¢ 6 
S« 
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Satravns 6 
KOANL@Y § «6 
Hy Suc 

a m({’] Avock(dpov) § 2d 
L ‘Arph kapnr(elrn) S «[. 
k(a)t’Apakdus dia ‘Ar(ph) 7) 

m ‘Ar ph SP 
=| S 7 oir (Hs) 

L [T Jewérr@ S pos 
iSpdov = iS sf. 
xopTov iS B (oBorol dv) 
Kpéws S € (evTéBonor) 
ovpB| or | As § 8 (tpi@Boror) 
via Kophs SK 
Sar d]r[n]s 58 

Y “Tépaxe dua yan Bpod Go é 


iti .. Q@moKeTat 
S pxB (oBorot dvo) 


Lornp| yo] and 5 Teuérro, ete., were added later in a blacker ink which 
reappears in 12 sqq. 

Neotoroixeirn, cf. Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, I, 1, p. 177, on ‘Eppijs Neoto- 
mouitns ; Gr. Urk., 811:7; Kenyon, Gr. Pap., II, p. 151; Gr. Urk., 455:14, 
Néotov évotxiov. The noun means a resident of that place. Cf. infr., Col. 87: 22. 
iepas (ys) is obviously suggested, but how such land should be a source of 
revenue to the writer is not clear; vid. infr., Cols. 7:8; 8:16; 16:8, 10, 12, 14; 
20524923) e 28 iio os 

Possibly a wrong transcription of kai kayd(vov) 

Possibly § =[ 

This suggests the tax on receipts usually read cusPBoduxav, Faytm Towns, p. 161, 
but the sums paid seem larger than was usual, and the item should accompany 
larger tax payments. Vid. infr., cvpBorjis, Cols. 9:14; 22:15, 21; 24:5; 
82:14; 87:13; 39:9; 41:22; oupBor(js) or (wav), Cols. 7:26; 9:3, 15; 
10:15; 20:30; 29:17; 35:18; 44:17. Cf. also Grenfell, Greek Papyri, I, 
p. 85, cvvBorgys. On the whole, cvpPorijs is more naturally taken in the sense 
of “contribution” or “subscription,” though in that sense it is generally plural, 
cup Borat, and, except for the case in Greek Papyri above cited, does not appear 
in the papyri. The amount of it in these accounts is almost invariably four 
drachmae. 
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Here as in 1. 16 the day of the month is meant. 
_ COLUMN IV 
nm’ “Atpn S prs 
L dwapiov on 
‘Option is é| py(dtas) ] d:[ a] xdrov Se 
wT’ Lora 6 46 
éy mirrakly Zwrn- 3 Lornpl[x(@) | él r(0d) "APdp mruvOeur(ais) § r 
pix érdyn Kal év ? ; i EB a : 
XtpraTiKkots ovx ebp(loxer au) TewérAr@ U(7ép) OL v jou iS r) 
ore. [.]X.+ Ola] “Hpaxrelas 1S pop} 
te om’ Sapariw(vos) A[a]ya[vov] § cB 
m’ Ilaci(wvos) 6(polws) SK 
mw Ilerend § As 
L Lavdu dia “Epidws SK 
IIrorep| af |o SE 
yulvack(t) ’Apelov _, 5 iS 
mw’ “Apyht (os) S¢ 
am’ IlouxeAar.. 8 § AB 
Urey U(wép) wari[ a |p o]d Seale 
boayelov Ge. 
Samdvns 656 
ért [7(n)|] B wv Zora § pe 
éml t(7) 8 []’ Zara S-«B [x]a(Akois) 9 | Zorn |piy(e) 
§ vEB xa (Acods) 
amr | dxevrae 
|ouc x (arxods) 
mw’ Baxx(t@rov) v(mép) d[d]pov[..] d[a ..]. 
ce 
mw ..+.|ero[.»..|«[.]ae-[.]. 
, ] he 
Pera ee an ee J«[. . Jou Slane 
m’| tod abt[ od] xp[H]oe(ws) §[.] 
m’ Atock(dpov) Sia ‘Hpa(tos) § dun 
SAO give be |xpns {IS n|| $7. 
(Traces of three lines.) 
Possibly [ é ]yev 
Cf. Iletexatos (gen.), Gir. Urk., 146: 2, and Ierexaé (gen.), Gr. Urk., 515: 2, the 


latter a Fayam papyrus of A. D. 193 about Petekas’s affairs in Karanis, so that it 
is not impossible that the same man is meant. 
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Or Zavovi. Lavovev’s occurs in Gr. Urk., 6:9; vid. infr. Cols. 10:20; 43:8. 


Perhaps viod KeAd[..].. 
Perhaps ’Apa |«duo[s 
§ 7 (perhaps 7) may belong to the item in 24. 


COLUMN V 
wow “ATph ox 
mw’ wcOwt (od) amdt(wpos) b(mrép) Aa (érous) ai Aouad 
S eB 
m’ Tov avtod U(mép) AB (Erous) emi Ad] A]] you 
S pos 
1’ Baravéws otpat(nyod) 
S er 
m’ Lapatriwvos édatovp(  ) SP 
1’ Lora . 6 TK 
a” Kovyou § 1B 
mw’ ’Apyij (ros) S «Kn 
xo| X JovBou 65 
mriKo|.. 0]|yrw(viov) 7) 
Xop| Tov | XAwp (08) a) 
Mopo ovewviou S[-]8 
m’ ’Opcevov(hews) edaroup(yov) § Kd 
m |’ ’Apnti(xov) S 4S 
L vopik@ i) 
olvou $B 
TepioTEpLoi@y 7) 
[x] 8amduns Gus 


Tew |érAr(@) dare LaBelvw apxrepi 
-[...] do7[€ 7 ]pamili(tn) év 7H [0 ]ikia 
map[o|vro[s Bir lokévov ev[. ido . 


pate a[ vO |v éox(e) xp(joews ) Cr 
mw’ Taiov Silel 
am’ Nyoov Sz 


The amounts of three further lines of expenditures are preserved : 


Sian le On meeen eoce 
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ra (é€rovs) can only refer to the thirty-first year of the combined reigns of 
Aurelius and Commodus, dates in the latter’s reign being usually reckoned in this 
way. 

yy of Adyou is written over A. 

BaXavévs can only mean bathman, but what he paid the estate 180 drachmae for 
can only be conjectured ; perhaps the metraxva showed whether it was for rent, 
woven stuffs, or produce. 

1. €Xacoup (yoo) 

I. xoddAvPov. “for exchange”? Cf. Faytim Towns, pp. 161, 186, where the 
word is used of a small charge made for making change. 

Cf. Srras eis THY EwpTHv Tepictepeidva Hyety ayopacn, Gr. Urk., 596: 6-8, A. D. 84. 
Vid. infr., Cols. 33:8; 42:22; 45:4. 


COLUMN VI 
0 amd| x jecTac 
S gus 
L rouse v(mép) dyroviov §2 
‘Opiou is Epya bia Kdtrov Sb 
"Aupave v(mép) épy(atav) mpoBat (ixav) Gp 
mpaxropot Baxyidb0os GK 
mpdkropat “Hgaoridd (05 ) SK 
Ilrorenalm tavped(dtn) dyrw(viov) 7s) 
‘Aprroypa polos 6 8 
ré[ «ron Bakyiorn G6 
TELWh| Ss «]pden[s | § Ac (reTpwBorov) 
ovapiov. G6 
Kompy téxtov S te (tprwBorov) 
dyrapto[v] Tewérr(o) 58 
ka mw’ “Atpn 6 FE 
T° S[o]ra ¢ p 
am Kévy(ov) (S ]é 
L Neg u(aép) épyarav C67. 
éuol éXwov 665 
7 Avo (dpov) > 
am’ Xparov S 7 
L édalov padavi| vo |v ¢ [-]é 
m’ “Apyhros S [les ]]x 
m |’ Ilacewwtx (0d) amon (evtar) S‘B 


- 
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LaBelvo Sn[ poolw 7 |parrel( itn) S Fa (mevtéBonrov) 
Avock[dpp..]a.[....- | «at ar[ | 


(Parts of three further lines.) 


6,7 Cf. Fayam Towns, pp. 107, 257, where Bacchias and Hephaestias are shown to 


21 
22 


10 


15 


20 


be separate though adjacent villages. Vid. infr., Cols. 22:29; 39:21. Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt suggest that these payments to the mpaxtopes were for 
ANaoypadia, 

Cf. ‘Aproxpa tepet, Kenyon, Greek Papyri, I, 182, and infr., Cols. 9:1; 11:28; 
88239384222; 

xpoxn, the “thread of the woof ;” of. otjmorv, the “thread of the warp,” Cols. 7: 22 ; 
46:16. Evidently a certain amount of weaving was to be provided for, and this 
may have been part of the business of the estate. 

Cf. Xparov, Gr. Urk., 196: 11. 

On raphanous oil, said by Pliny to have been much used in Egypt, ef. Amh. Pap., 
II, p. 117; Fayam Towns, pp. 234, 236, and infr., Cols. 12:18; 13:14; 43:10. 


COLUMN VII 
nm’ Kéo[x(o0v)] ae 
a ev [2 
"A dpod (tol) BK (pe) Gils 
KB mm’ yewpy(ov) Pirrav7s( ) Sn 
Hy u(aeép) Boay Sole 
Anunt (pie) xpii<ayews S | 
a’ ’Apxit (os) § As 
m |’ tepas S34 
Ko L ‘Opto b(7ép) épy(atdv) dua Kd (sov) Se 
7° Lwras § of 
, a “Opion § of 
am’ Avooxdpou Gé 
4 ‘Opiov Gé 
am “Atph § «6 
m’ Kévy(ov) Sp mou pé|ve SP 
af ‘Opl[ov]e § [ ]8 da(raz) [5] = 
KodoB@ v(mép) Sop. ( ) appévov 
8 Onmav § eri X(dyou) ; Sp 
E Japarion Trevor( _) Glee 
Tlév dyovio(v) S [-] xa(Axods) 
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15 
21 
22 
26 
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15 


41 


art |akntov § «6 
o | r/hmovos :) 
ks om ’Apy(%)t(0s) 6 +B 
9 lev ow (viov) $8 
Kem’ ’Apx(ijros) Sus 
ot oupBor(fs) [..] v(mép) Kepay(éws) S ¢ xa(Axods ) 
kawv@ Kaper (elt) SB 
puxp@ ’Adpod (iow) $ 4B 
II jacé(@m) im ow (viov) Gus 


ai |capim orexovd(aropr) ¢ 65 
"(Traces of three lines.) 
Is in a blacker ink, and was evidently written in later. 
Cf. arraxntwv, Cols. 8:22; 12:17. 


Vid. supr., Col. 6:11, and note. 
Perhaps xepap(‘av) 


COLUMN VIII 


m Lora S pen 
a ¢ Oplou b(mép) épy(atav) dia «[d(rrov)] Spl. - 
a’ Talov Giz 
L Koro8o § us 
Lornpixe S$ 
mrLvOevTH € Mov Sn 
m’” AvooKépouv SH 
a “Adpod(tclm) kapnr(eltn) wx (pe) § [[«8] es 
“Hpa@ kapan(elrn) S [«]6 
a’ Woonnddrov trou or 
Pia vi@ Leumpo| (viov) b|(mép) érau[ovp |y(a@v) § pl | 
a’ ‘Hpaxdud (60s) Sp 
a vi@ Leumpw(viov) o(polws) SP 
m° éuov (arupod éptdBav) 6 
a Tewérr(w) vip Zeus pw(viov) | (rvupod aptadBar) @ 
m” iepas gz 
‘Optio b(rép) épy(atav) dia Kédrro[ v | §2 
Tamnou er) 
ix | Ov |diov SB 
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20 ‘Epps jmav SB 
Hye i) 
at| ta |knTwv Sis. 

ba ce. ea.) fart 
7 pu O| wr (od) ..|ns S poB 
25 Bienes ] av SK 


= I5° 
a” Avo| ox(dpov) 
a’ ‘Ar |ph Cee 
12 Perhaps ‘Hpaxdue( ) 


18 Cf. Tamfows, a woman’s name, Gr. Urk. 577:18, a Fayim papyrus of A. D. 201. 
22 Cf. supr., Col. 7:21. 


COLUMN Ix 
“Aprro |xpa Bovedr(@) 6 +B 
. | va ]dr(ov) f Ses 
: _ uo oupBor(js) IItoA( ). ap(_ +) :) 
aw’ Ilep |xenoe(as) 42 
5 ru dvobev 
a ‘Iépaxe 8a adrod § = 
("| Tlepwerjoew(s) SP 
L ‘Optom o(mép) épy(atav) dia Kd (mov) Su 
a’ @dwvos S vv] xa(AKods) 
10 ; 4 Odo i(rép) épy(atav) Tror(enalov) ard O09 S Wr xa(Axods) 
am’ T'atou ie SP 
‘Oplon (wep) épy(atav) bia xdrrov Se 
I(r ]orenal é}@ [ rT ]auperary Sis 
oupBoris (ep) Tewérr(ov) avOpa (mov) 8 
15 ovpBor(js) | é|moe or) 
m|“| Kévy (ov) Sé 
9 ‘Opliov b( wep) épy(atav) 8a «(dzov) Gé 
IItorepai(@) ovnrar(y) dia 
Ths mar | pos | $7 
20 KiarB| a oul] xpyoe(os) [S|m 
"Amt date ’Adpod(tcio) [$+] ar(Aac) $ 9 
TLUHS ROLTrAS Gvov Se 


Tlapodv[ 1 of |xoddum Sis 
42 
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ones Su 
25 9 ‘Op[ lo b(mép) | épy(atav) Sia «d(7rov) SK 
mw’ yell. . Jopy(od) Zaropr| frou 
L Tpop| is S600 or bec | : r( ) S Pn 


20 Cf. KiadBaory infra, Col. 22:27. 
21 Of.”Are, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, II, p. 188, 1. 3. 
23 Cf. Wapodms, Amh. Pap., II, 128:101. 


COLUMN X 
+++] emt A(dyou) S £ (tpu@Borov) 
Hse ] 
@or |edrt 8? & Kata pép(os) w(_ ) 
woes] -[-].noev Téuerr(os) SP 


5 § «|B aA(Aac) Gn 
L [a]ir@ (ep) paraypuar(wv) Sety(ous) § Ad (dBoro? dvo) 
a[’|'Atpp U(aép) oxwviou on 
aw ‘Atph See} 
mw ’Apyi( Tos ) G Te 
10 ji 7(08). Tole] Ooredtu GT 
- ddrat TO avToO i [ie 18} 
| dA[a]s 7 abrG 52 p[-]} 
ar’ "Eppetvou 42 i 
"Agpod[ulot[@] réero GK 
15 =| oup Boris Sn 
"A |maxe [| 1 | dvOevrn SK 
Oaicapio x.) 
‘Tép jaxe 8a rod [ yauP pod SP 
a’ | Lora 42 
20 3 Laven dia ‘lepréws Ske] 
mroupe| ve | "Adpod(iaiw) Go 
Neotorrot| xelr(n) €|ml Xotax S KB 
axavOeas [.......+ ] a 6 a8 
Hy dare B[......- ] Coe 
25 [[- -]] tems “Epp[....... dleesiis iece [ 
GVOU .. AV[.ssaceee Mez- 
blrnv av[ 


pais (apraBav) B [ 
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6 Cf. padaypa, Grenfell, Greek Papyri, I, p. 85. 
10 éi t(od) Td is in a finer writing. 
11,12 The large braces in the papyrus probably mean that the items inclosed are 
canceled. Cf. Kenyon, Greek Papyri, I, p. 148, note. 
20 Perhaps Zavovi; cf. swpr. on Col. 4:11. 
22 Cf. Col. 3:4 and note. 


COLUMN XI 
pou 
jamek (evrar) [.] Tey 
+] [S] = 
‘Q. |piwv o(7ép) €[p |y(aTav) [ xa | «(drrov) 62 


5 [anee Je[: ] 


.eee].s dua [I Jax do je(ws) 7) 
. +] + me Netvou x[ pric Je(as) SP 
mruvOevtn Edvo a) 
Giov Sn 
10 mn’ Sora Sm 
a” Avooxepou [S]é 
Neororoitelr (7) + <I” 
e 7 Yoltla S »BL | 
L E[v]ppocvvm v(mép) ...eu() § vB- 
15 ‘Opi[ ov | S en 
jm K[¢]vx (ov) Se - | 
9 II ax |vovairo iS yn f 
each érl rod {ar Kévy (ov) Sm 
3 ‘Oplo dia. . [..]00( _) iS yw 
20 mw’ Ke |vx(ov) Su 
9° Lornp| yo |] [..]- 
‘Arp Su 
[[-]]  “Aproxpe § «B- . 
‘Tevrie| v | S$ 2- 
25 Teho[ vy . . |Ou[. Je SE- 
am’ T'aiov § & (eBoroi dvo) 
4 Sa| rypixo....]. dia «(drrov) [S$ +] 
mw |’ ’Apxijt (os) Gal. 
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On the braces in the papyrus cf. swpr. on Col. 10:11, 12. 

Possibly -Avve. 

The braces in 18 and 19 seem to have been partially erased. 

Cf. levriev tavperatn, Col. 39:13. Cf. levOvevs, Kenyon, Gir. Pap., II, p. 35. 


COLUMN XII 


(Fragments of nine lines, six of them of expenditures.) 


I[ o ]dadpo xp[ joe ]os § « (dBorol Sto) 
‘T[ €]paxe dia Tod yauBpod SP 
a’ “Anph | Sm 
Kpéws § 9 (revtwBorov) 
KEeppiov i) 
"Aude mruvGevt (7) S a 
Zol)do Edv@ Sel 
&|r7{[ 9 lax[ 9 | Tov SK 
ééov pahavivov S € (6BoXds ) 


uy m ’Apy|[4|r(os) E ; 
b(mép) tym (H)s opdBou[. . | 
‘QO. |piov [[b( rep) épy(arav) dia wom (ov) |] Sp 
m{’ | Apxai[ (os) 


9 ‘A |tpn SovA() «al» |nr(elr7) oe 
mw’ ’Apyxijr (os) SK 
3 ’Apynr[.. . | GK 
mw’ ’Apy |%T (0s) §2 
3 eppovdio [.] . [S]» 
éoxov év xpnat Sh él Ady (ov) G2 
am’ Kovy (ov) [..] 
[Sm ns. [.- Salli 
‘Opto| mt .... 256% jowras SP 
U(mép) Tys[ AS... +e. ] S us 


Probably for cepaplov ; of. infr., Col. 14:16. 
Vid. supr., Cols. 7.21; 8:22; the second a is a correction from 7. 
Above the erasure is the corrected reading. 24 Perhaps apyno7|[ 


COLUMN XIII 
(Portions of nine lines, chiefly of expenditures.) 
a’ @at| caplov 
mw’ ’Apxi (aupod aptdBns) a yl’ | «6d 
45 
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9 addas (aupod aptaBns) PB’ 6 +B 
6 (polos) ad[e|Ado (aupod apraBns) iss S48 
éhalov papavi(vov) ; § € (Boards) 
15 0 mr’ pucOwr(od) Tepiat(epdvov) Medxadus avOovper[. «| 
"Adpod(iciw) a.[...].ax( )ro aipourt ( YILE-TL 
TeTpdpn (vor) SP 
Tedovn § AB 
reddr[ 7] Sr 1S a] 
20 mw’ Lwrn|[ p(e) |x (ov) Sua’ vip iteo Sa | Se 
a’ Awook (dpov) Sé 
am’ “Anph Sp 
m’ Apxh S« 
L @ore[ dru] d[¢]a Nectedpou em 
25 Korpy b(mép) koms avOp[.. .].[ 
(Traces of two lines of expenditures.) 
TrLwWOEvTH €40v a) 
Kpéws S € (tetp@Borov) 
80 Samduns G8 


11 14 artabae 

12,13 2 artaba.—l. aderd@ 

15-17 formasingle item. The epiotepidiwv of Cols. 5:20; 45:4; 46:9 suggests 
that form here, but epict(epavwr), “dovecotes,” seems the only intelligible 
reading with picAwr(od) or wicOw7(dv). Cf. Grenfell, Greek Papyri, I, 
21:11; -Wilcken, Gr. Ost., I, p. 279. 


COLUMN XIV 
(Parts of seven lines, chiefly of receipts in the following amounts: ]S$AB |S muy ]$ 7d JS é]] -]8) 


mw’ @epp| ov8(éov) | Su 
© a! Opllw]v o(mep) epy(arav) 6= 
10 am’ Taiou £ 
a Tatov Ga 
m’ T'alou S p 
| Lwrnpix(@) €[ x ]opnoav § =u 
« 1° Nyoov Su 
15 L qroupéve Si. 
Lornpl[x(e) | xep(a)u (tov) dia ..v() o().-() $ Hd 
"Aypirmi(av@) Tints Naya (vor) SP 
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téxrou. Bax[ x |e[ orn | S« 
ovapiwy [S] 9 
20 ara [- -] 
Tlaxvou v[ a |vr(ov) «(a |u[7(Aov) | [- -] 
TLuLny KovpaV éralo(v) Sé 
Ipara S [-]- 
T° Lora el 
25 am ‘Arpi S[-] 
m’ Avook(dpov) cs 


20 Apparently an item of “salt.” The genitive would be the natural case, but cf. 
Tun, 1. 22. 

22 xovda, in the sense of “vessels to contain wine,” occurs in Kenyon, Gr. Papyrt, 
II, p. 332 (sixth or seventh century), and in Fayim Towns, 133:6 (fourth 
century). ‘Oil vessels” may be meant. 


COLUMN XV 
(Portions of five lines of expenditures in the following amounts: ]S«[ ]Sé{ ]$«8 |S) 


1+ + loddoews S« 
«|v «rn (pov)x(@) [S] «n 
ral chee Sele 9 Lol r(npixe) | S pk 
10 7 ‘Atp| 7) S2le- 4 [ Zo |r (npixe) C =p 
m “Arph KB Sp& a Zwr(npixe) S pe 
am “Atph KY SK a Kompy Sh 
am “ATph Ke iz) 9 ‘Oplo() S en 
w’|‘A |tph &« TOV avaro(OévTwv) 
15 Kepap.( for) B § AB 
9 TewérAr(@) vio Leurrpw(viov) b(mép) édalov [ 
m’ | Avook( pov) Sls] 3 Via Yeumpeo(viov) [ 
“Epynte S00[ (oe) | Sn 
anaes 6 
20 m Avooxdpov S [v«|n 
CHa Pr diced ea to) nat aoe Gun) ¢ vn 
m° Kévyou (Sle 
of Malo Sia Tob vio we... . Sp 
1’ (qupod dprdBns) a § « 7 ait@ da T(00) I [al ]o(vos) [5] « 
25 7’. |] ‘OpiLow] o(mép) [ép]y(atav) [8a] xdrov Gris} 
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48 


5 


10 


Sy ie 


20 


lon) 


GREEK PAPYRI 


8 Perhaps a line is lost between 7 and 8. 
11-13 The numerals «f, «y, xe refer to the day of the month. 
19 Perhaps copyist’s error for edeas ; cf. infr., Cols. 22:4; 29:14; 33:7. 


23 Perhaps pe 


TOYOU 


COLUMN XVI 


a, Lo |rnpix(@) 


A 


..| €as «B Sx 
«[. Sle 
L Ter@vn S78 
TTOLLEVL Sus 
6) s] 3 
dver(nupen) Xol[ ax Xav |pypove v(mép) KpLOns S = 
a’ iepas S peB 
TaUupEeNaTals S peB 
™’ Lepas S p- 
a ‘Iépaxe SP 
™° (epas us 
3 U(rép) pakod Sm 
™” Lepas G2 
a [['lé[ p Jaxc]] ‘Op[ f Jove G2 
mw’ ‘Opiwvos [..|aX(Aar) [....] 
S el Jn aX (ar) Creal ccd 
L ‘Opiom [Uv] (ep) épy(atav) Xolax Tayvow ‘4 py 
kal U(mép) petadopas oivou S wy (mevtw@Boror) 
kat U(mép) épy(atav) dia xér[ ov] []S pl S ptB xa(Acxods ) 
. TL] mAs ope[ Bo |v (apraBav) S pus 
m’ ‘Opiwvos S wy (evtdBorovr ?) 
v du[. . . .]tpe SovrA(w) b(aép) dYrwviov S «y (wevt@Boror) 
Two or three lines gone from the top of the column. 


With «@ a fine 


r pen begins. 


By an error of the eye, the transcriber wrote ‘I¢pam of 1. 11 again, and then 


crossed it out. 


COLUMN XVII 


] Tat 
| Zapariov[e 


] “AtpD KaTa piy(a) 


1S en 
$4 
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’] Lora 5} 2m PK 
a “Opiwve , 

mw’ Kdvy(ov) [7] Se 
a “Opiove 

m) [Ar pA Sp 
a Trolmevt 

m° Kovy(ov) Su 
9 [| Aplou]] Korpa 

1° Avook(cpov) Kepap( tov) Ss 
a “Adpod(icim) pix (pe) 

mw Lora S pw 
a ‘Opio(w) 
Lornpix(?) 

wm’ Kévy(ov) > Q@ 
o Lornpix(e) 

a’ Avoox(épov) gé 
a &[ornp |ix(e) 

m’ T'aiov § 2oc 
9 Zornpix() 

am’ Tatov SP 

m’ ’Apyxnt(os) S« 


]Oc[.]~ . . &(mép) Tewérr(ov) 
] U(r ep) euod 
]-p-++ axe 


L Tacwik@ 


49 


Sf atmh S re 
§ Ir]el 


Sé 


§ Zoc 


5. 
a: 
5 & 
Ce 


15-25 are with a finer pen and paler ink, but probably by the same hand. 


COLUMN XVIII 
-..].@.[.]. epel 
..-|wAuvOev[ TH... 

- +» |poupe . [ 
Satravns 
Kpews 

opvéwy 

‘Atpp viudy 


mT TeLe(AS) Kepap(iov) Sus 
49 


se 
$ 8 
$ «[ 
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1 Perhaps Teweé[AXov 
2 A line may be lost after 2. 
3 A line may be lost after 3. 


COLUMN XIX 


Mexelp ¢ 
mw Tens Kepau( lov) AH Sdu8 xa(Axois ) 
a Lornpix(~) S du8 xXa(Axods) 
m{’..Jov [S$] Ee ar(Aac) § Ee ar(Aae) Gr a@r(Aar) § pp’ 
5 Sor a Lwrnpix(~) § or 
a’ Tel é]dXas Sp dca Evppootvou 
Lornpix(?) SP 


1 Col. 19 stands partly under Col. 18, but after an interval of cm. 5.5. 


COLUMN XX 


(Traces of five lines, the second beginning Mex[elp, and ]x)éx(o:s) in the margin of the fourth.) 


A oa = ] emi ro[.].[ }- [[-]] (¢Borot dvo) 


mw’ Kovx(ov) $ é 
L ravp[ edarazs | S vB 
“Apra[Ael(@v) | iS un 
10 a’ ‘Atpi) § As 
a. “AprraX| ei(@ve) | § AS 
xoprox| dzrox |s 6 «8 
mruvGev| TH euod in 
wm’ “Apxij( Tos) Sm 
15 L Anuntpio ev xprjot xepay( (ov) Sus 
Lrecovyw dYreviov AS 
vi@ Leumpeviov SK 
ga| Kod | $8 
Ne a €v] xpror $8 
20 a olvou ‘Arp[4]s [S]¢ @(Aac) § 8B ya(Axods) 
mruvOeuTh €ovu a) 
1’ éuod (mrupoi apraBav) B < 
amep éoxyev Apanis U(mép) Teuédr(ov) § Ac 
m’ ie[ p]as CS 
25 mw | ‘Al zp ]4 > 
a” Kovy (ov) S =p 
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mw’ ZKavBu So 

mw’ S[er|a § xB 
L téctou Baxy (torn) Gé 
ovpBon (js ) i.) 
[| Qeppovd im S 8] 


Perhaps £év@ should be supplied instead of éwod; cf. Col. 11:8. 
Cf. Col. 10: 28, and Col. 16:13. 
There is no trace of a numeral after §. Cf. Col. 21: 28. 


COLUMN XxXI 


Sie wykaodktiene | Tewer(r@) $ +B 
a 68 


Sie eae otic ]-[- -] &(rép) enod a) 
Odo[m....] xprHaole|as Sn 
Zornp| K(e)----- JAC) arrodnu( ) ox 
K pews § € (mevt@Borov) 
darrav| ns | § € (mevt@Bonov) 
“Trae du[ & Kdrrov | Gé 
w’ piabwr(od) rept T(epover) 
5 1 
1’ @€wvos ppor[ t(taTod) SP 
wt’ Bakx(wdrov) picOwt (od) mepu(orepavov) S 1 
L TeudrrA(@) vid Leurpo(viov) Sp 
“Irae dua KoTrov CH 


Au| 80 |u@ tpareliz(n) av dv éxw 


-[.. .]BeButos Su 
mpaxtopar KaToix(wv) Kapavid(os) Sez 
atTordy( ots) o( polws ) [S] «8 
pbpav Sila 
Tekovy U(mwep) Komph cal amo wi(pov) tim(fs) [S] 0 
m’ Llovdapou GK 
datravns SK 
mr’ picOwr( av) amd ths Iron (enaidos ) 
Neds Gé 
L Kiruyn CK 


51 
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ne oe x an rs 
mw amo Teens Snvapiov 


Tepérr(@) vid Leumpo(viov) Spl-|B 
am “ATph 
. |. wore S pol 


uw 


v is written over a superfluous §. 
6 Perhaps |x(_ ) 

18 It is to be noted here that the tax trép catolxwy, the land tax upon KdTouxor, is 
paid in money, as in Fayim Towns, No. 56, not, as was usually the case, in kind. 
The land tax was paid in money on vineyards or gardens. Cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ost., 
I, pp. 199, 379. 

24 Possibly azarns 

COLUMN XXII 


]S» 
9 |’ Apaxe [ 
m *Apx[7r (os) | SY 
a] ad[a jes [ 
5 = *hplxie(os)] $08 
= a[’ Te] mals] BAns § «6 
[| Xa[ tpyuo |v b(mép) bdar[o |s 6 «6 ]] 
m’ Ap[ xfir(os) | ae 
9 2 Jo[7 | npixe SP 
10 mw’ ’Apx| Ht (os) | |e 
Tum \A[s ] ak Movos i) 
ol. |p Bets ] S« 
capyavetr| w |v a) 
m™° olvou xepap( lov) Bis: 
15 oup Borns i) 
KE ATOKELTAL S Pn 
1’ Kévy (ov) $ «8 
TLLAS AK MOVvos Se 
a’ ’Apxijt (os) 6 «6 
20 mT’ oivorrr@A( wv) otpat(nyov) S [=]; 
L cupBor| js |- g6 
Apaxu ‘U(mep) dvov éuol i) 
diov S «8 
Teppave Sus 
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Tpodys Kaynr(ov) .. [.]KavOov iro 
atrov peta Ilacwx (od) 1a 
Kiar Baown ev ypnot 

am’ ‘Atph CK 
9 mpdxtopot Baxx(sddos) [ 


Vid. supr., Col. 15:19. 


A diminutive form of capydvn, ‘“‘a basket,” may be meant. 


53 


$ «8B 
§« 


capyavn occurs 


in British Museum (Kenyon, Greek Papyri, II, p. 291, A. D. 346) and Berlin 


papyri (Gr. Urk., 417: 14, second or third century A. D.). 
1. ofvorr@X (wv) 
Or aiav ? 1. Oelou 


“Camels .. . . carrying grain,” cf. Fayim Towns, Ost. 14:2, p. 324. 


Of. supr., Col. 9:20. 
Cf. supr. on Col. 6:6. 


17-23, being done with a finer pen and very rapidly, have a different look, but are 


10 


15 


probably in the usual hand. 


COLUMN XXIII 


wile |pas > 
L i(méep) (mupod apraBov) [. ]..[..]. v 
cavayo|.|p[....].[...-]ama( ) B 
karotk (wv) 0( polos) Kap[avid(os) ....]e 
KooBO 

yépovte vraxe é| po |b 
a’ Apx( ATs ) GK 
Serax (lov) 


1’ pucOwr(od) mepict(epovav) Baxy[imr(ov) S]« 
L KoroB@ v(7ép) al] u|]«[ ovo |s 
Anuntplo aie 

| Teppave t 
Apaxe Edvp éuod [ 
Bovxoro Mepdit(n) 
1 wcbwrt(od) repiot(epovov) Baxy(i@rov) Sp 
mw’ Naxavorrar(ov) ItoA(ewaiov) yépovt(os) Su 
mw’ Nixwvos 6(polws) Naxavo(madov) G6é 
a L Teuérdr@ 
Komp 
53 
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m’ oiv[o|v S$” 
“Epyetov ; Ge 
7 byrapl é ov Se 
7 Kévx (ov) SP 
m” ‘ATpA SP 
mw Tatov da Levda S [- 
9 Ooredrs dia Netetp(ov) «ai 
Papevod “Eppet@vos GT 
‘Op| fovr | 6 +B 
a’ ‘Arp Sf: 


}Se 


Perhaps capy |avid(ov); of. Col. 22:13. 
Cf. Serpaxuov tédevov, Kenyon, Greek Papyri, II, p. 314 (ca. A. D. 350). 


COLUMN XXIV 


1 Atog |xopou Sane 
a A[vrlovars b(rép) tys(js) [...]. § As 
m’| A[so |oxdpou § o8 
Tlacewn@ $ 4B 
éuol cupBorhs a) 
Leumpavio v(méep) mupod § vB 
a’ Aloo |xép[o |v SP 
x "Aypurmiv@ 0(mép) Aaya (vor) SP 
|’ Atoo |xopou § n(dBoroi dv0) 
a Ilapotu ([oteol 8d |(@) ] § en (eBor0i dv0) 
m’ Au[ ooxépo |v . ; Sus 
a[’ La |rnpix(@) [So |re Avrivo[. . Svs 
KO 7’ Avooxcpov § ped 
a Lwrnpix(@) verre Korpp S pnd 
1° Avoox(dpov) oivou xepap (tov) 8 6 8 
o ’Avtwvars b(mép) édéas 8 § 8 
"Aypimmivd 0(mép) Kaxyd(vov) B § AB 


nm” Awooxdpov olvou éuoi xepap( tov) v éx S us 
G p& euol is wiv S pé 
am’ Atooxépou Ce 
0, TOLMLEVL G2p 
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m° Kévy(ov) Meyeip B Sen. 
[ ] aAAas SE Ky 0(polws) Gm. 
[ | 6( poles ) Sp. «Od 6(polws) SP: 
25 I[.] éw[erd]y(ov) € Sp. «A o(polws) 6 28 . 
Ws Sp Kav &d(das) GAs. 
) 6( polos) [ 


] 5 


ea aX (as 


Sa e 


10 ere[ pw ? |v is in another ink. 

16 édéas can hardly be the “reed warbler’ of Aristotle, but should doubtless be 
read éAa/as, a measure being understood with B. That B in these items refers 
to the day of the month is made improbable by its position 


COLUMN XXV 


ois eile | 806) | PI, 
we 6 w[’’A ]pxfir (0s) § AB 
II ]axior (ep) rédovs rupo[b 
TO ait oivov ‘Azpn [. 
5 a’ >Apxij( Tos ) Sn 
mw’ ’Apxi( Tos ) GK 
a “Adpod(tciw) mx(p@) «ai Itor(epaie) [ 
avepxop (évos ) i[s rh ]v w(d|A(w) 


mw’ *Apxy (Tos ) GK 
10 Kompn o Tewéra(@) vid Leu[ rpa(viov) 
mw’ Ap |x (Tos) $B 
3 Hr 
mw’ ’Apxf( Tos ) S »N 
mw’ TL( AS) olvov o7 
15 Ilam@ is Samrdvn(v) 7) 
aiav S tB 
Oaicapio S$ «8 
Lornp(/)x(@) os Teavy U(mép) oivov dia Zo@r(a) § Kd 
mw’ Apxi( tos) § «6 
20 Korpn 9 vi@ Lewrpo(viov) SK 
Oaicapio 68 
emt r(00) Mexlp om IItoA(euatov) Vabrjpu(wos) § [.] 
Lor(npixe) éo| re} mroupéve G2 
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1 Kéevx (ov) 


B Se 

€  ad(Aas) SP 

wy ad(das) § 2 4 Lorn[pi]x(e) - [ 
ws om “Ap ]7(o5) S px 


(Traces of one line more.) 


1 There is a possible trace of a preceding line. 


16 This may be intended for @iov, 1. Oetov, vid. supr., Col. 22: 28. 


18 ws is written in above Te. 


Verso: 


We) 


10 


15 


20 


COLUMN XXVI 
(Portions of eleven lines, chiefly of receipts.) 


mv JevTp 


ér |i r(0d) Mex(elp) 5 [ ] 
(The rest of the column was left blank.) 


COLUMN XXVII 
(Traces of two lines.) 
Tep[u]a[v@ . . .]xov mrovp( eve) 
is THY [ad | uv 


Evry 

wT’ Lora [-] 
TEXO | vy 

m” A{c|oox(dpov) 6 &8 
Ted| @ |vn 

ta om Lora S [ee 

eres jeer neg 

am’ Taiou Sp 
3 Lornpix(@) dia Tadov 

am ‘Atpi Ss 

m’ Avock(dpov) 2) 
9 NelAw b(aép) xdpr(ov) 

am’ Avock(dpov) SP 
a TiOontio 

m’ Avock(dpov) 7) 
a Neg 


56 
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ils’ Il 
m Lora tyu(js) Kepau(tov)B SrB 
a éuol és mip S AB 


18 Tv@of7s would be a more usual name, but the reading of w seems certain. 


COLUMN XXVIil 


mw’ Lora 6 & aA (Aa) Se 
. 9 Lornpix(e) [ 
a[’ 2 era Cr 
4 ‘Oplon i(wép) épy(atdv) .[....]. §[..]. 
5 [¢]@ a Sara S ou 
9 ‘Oplov v(mép) épy(atav) . . vou ey 
mw’ iepas Sia ZTecovy (ov) Cr 
am’ Taiov dua ‘Atph SB 
am’ Nyoov bia ‘Atph S pe 
10 es, NORTEL CS ale 
L aroupéve SP 
II [€]rewou[ « yépo |yrt PUAaK(c) g «6 
7” Anu(ntpiov) otvou $n 
K Lornplxy(@) apy(vpicav) Se 
15 TAUPEAATALS § AS 
a “Atpi) StH 
a Lwrnp(/)x(@) Kata wépos S [lea] 7 
a’ *Arph S an 
4 Lwrnpixo S #n 
20 am’ Atooxépov GP 
9 TOLMevt SP 


6 Perhaps ofvov 
12 Of. Col. 40:6. 


14 apy(vpixdv) , “for the money tax,” seems a more likely expansion than apy(vupéov). 


COLUMN XXIxX 
a’ Kévyx(ov) St eer 


y vad toon | i) 
57 


58 


10 
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m’ Kévy(ov) [s] € 


a} [= ]ornpi[x(¢e) ] 


m’ Kovy (ov) [S p]a8 


a Lwrnpix(@) 


ey |e 


mivO |evTn €wod 


- -fay(  ) 
Fate 53 


. . TAKTOPAdD 


is thv 7ddX(iv) Anunt (pi) 


anaes 
KB Papevol— amroKett (av) 


L ovpBor(js) 
povoliky 


yépovt (t) Neotemox (ely) 


23 


§ prs 
§ «8 


$9 
§ «6 


Su 
a) 
S” 
7) 


St 
a0 
St-] 
Sv 


TEAW(Vy) Sud VoHr(a) b(a7ép) olvov Kaul vo |b 


Kal Kdppov 


Tims caxK| ov | 


Timis 0( wolws) wracT( )B 


yvahicon 
povoiKy 


a is a correction. 


Possibly ¢| epas], although the amount seems unusually small for that item. 


Of. caypetopade, Col. 38:19. 
Cf. supr. on Col. 15:19. 
Cf. Col. 3:4 and note, reading Neotozoixeiry. 


xdppov is a Septuagint word—‘chariot, car ;” but the connection suggests an 


adjective agreeing with oivov. 


yvadiooa is an unusual word. It is plainly the feminine of yvad¢evs, and means 


“fuller-woman,” or, perhaps, ‘washerwoman.”’ 


COLUMN XXX 
|Tepaxe b(aép) dvev «[ 
koBarevort( ) is 7[..].[ 
U(mép) épy(atav) wer 
58 


$2 


-C] 


[ 


Sen 


§ @ (mevtw@Boror) 
S € (mevt@Borov) 


$ «8B 
S 8 


EpGAR J. GOODSPEED 


5 m” Ilepx(enoews ) Sel | 
L‘A[r]py @or(e) [Zlornpixe [ 
car lépaxe [b(mép) é|py (atav) [ 


m” Ilepx (ejoews ) G2 
4 Troueve . [ 
10 Ilere[ oo |by(@) am .[ 
m’ Tepk(enjoews ) Gé 
9 ...7[..K]al viod b(mép) ofK0d (duov) 


Tedovpao|. .|. U(mép) otkovop( wv) 
m’ Xaipnu(ovos) timhs eras 
15 édéas 66 


L IIroreu(atw) av’ ( ) éyw( ) adr(ds) 
TleOaod(11) ader(P@) Tdpouv xprce( ws) 


damavns Ths Tore( ws ) 
IIr| ore |wato Vai av? ( ) éxo 


20 "Aypur |\miav(@) v(mép) datos 
mw’ ’Apyft(os) S[..]o d(Aas) 66 


L ‘Eppir(c) v(mép) épopBeas 
Oaicapio Kaun (reity ) 
Ao |yyelve av® ( ) exw ( ) 


4 Of. is 76 wer, Cols. 85:10; 87:21; 39:38. 


Ss} 2 


Sé 
5 ¥8 


$4 
Sz 
G «8 
> 
SK 


$6 
a.) 
S =e 


59 


5 Notwithstanding names like Heprjow, Gr. Urk., 196:11, Hepxencews seems the 


only reading here. Cf. infr., Col. 38:13. 
16,19, 24 Perhaps av (dv) éxyo 
22 Perhaps épopBéws 
COLUMN XXXI 
Koo’ Taf jov 
mw’ Nn[ cov 


CLE GRE rm a [es Vale ys PL) 

5 ‘Tép[ ane .. - Jepel()] u(arép) xdpr(ov) 
.[... 4a} pn(Aov) Cl ov]|nToup(evov) 
TI [apotv o |ixodou@ 


Oe i Cerne oc | &( ep) svar 


Su 
Sp 
SP 
68 
SP 
SP 
as 
a) 
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15 


20 


25 


13 
14 
16 
22, 23 


5 


10 


15 


= jornpiy(@) is tTHv wdr(wv) 


tédous upod Sia Ilacd(wvos ) 


GREEK PAPYRI 


Ke OdvpBicw &[ a] Laparrap(povos) viod La- 
Beivou wel. .|pou v(mép) tim (4s) bod (nudtov) 
Aeyrovapi(w) U[ (wep) epy(arav) | dia Kdrrov 


Kadoropi Avvdmpou 


TeA@vy U(Tép) édéas enod 


vatr(ov) Kau (jr@v) € ‘Aprrand(elwvos) 


aw ‘ATpH 


a’ Avook(dpov) 
Lyore Talo. [....] 
mw’ ’Apyft(os) dia Kaot(avod) 


S§ 
Sé 


g «6 


L Zoid b(mép) tyuy[s dua) Kaou(avod) 


m’ Avooképou 


iA / 3 e. 
a[’] mrowwé év drag 


Perhaps Zapatrew(vos). 
Perhaps pe[ Td | you 
1. Avodépou ; cf. Cols. 37:4; 38: 23. 


Se 


S¢ 
Sa 


‘S: 
SP 
S¢ 
lee 
S[ Je 
a8 
SP 


[.]& 


Cf. Kacvaves, Gr. Urk., 388 : 29, and infr., Cols. 44:8; 45:26; but Kaodé(ov), 
Gr. Urk., 114: 1:16 et passim, or Kaov(os), Gr. Ost., 1806:4 are possible 


expansions. 


(Traces of three lines, the second an expenditure ] v(rép) é[uJod[.) 


3 “Ad |pod(icl@) tel 


1’ Avookd |pou 


COLUMN XXXII 


9 Laparriw(w) dot(e) Zornpiy(e) | 


m’ Avwoo |xdpov Kepa( lov) a 


Sus 


9 Hapovm oixoddu(@) dia addomrwd| ov 


m’ Ap |yxfr (os) 


m’ [’Ap|xAr(os) otvov 
a Eévm mrLvOevT (7) 
“Epuare éuod 
oupBorns 
Tleredpe b[ (wep tT ]umhis aver(  ) 


SP 


Se 
Su 


S 4s 

$a 

$8 

S ¢ xa(Axods) 


SK 
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x Tito v(mép) rle]mis xdpr(ov) Enp(od) SF 
"Appod(sciw) w[e]«(p@) [... .] avepy(omeve) is ray wdA(w) S uc 
avOpal m |e [av ]elpx(omevp) é]s rHv mor(wv) 6 «8 
x “ABots Xapp|ov v|(mép) ydpr(ov) is Kony ert A(dyou) Sp 
20 ym Lora cS 
9 ‘Opi[wu Kalra pépos ose 
w |’ Lara § vAB 
9 [Lo |rnpl iy (@) |] Kara pépos S u[r]s 
mw’ v[ to |b Kol v]x(ov) S en 
25 T@ av|to Lo| | nply(@) Kata pépos Sn 


15 Wilcken finds a«( ) on several ostraka of A. D. 43-109, but finds no 
solution. Cf. Gr. Ost., I, pp. 1382, 133, where ai«((a), “injury,” and ai 
k(a@nxovoa) are unfavorably considered. Neither answers here. 

17,18 By ons, Arsinoe, the metropolis of the Fayfim, is doubtless meant. 

19 Cf. infr. ’ABobTt Xappov, Col. 38 : 10. 


COLUMN XXXIII 
a’ ‘Atp| 4 


m” lepa|s 


JS. 


5 Tepér[r(o).. S Pe 
apyov(&) mW’ a Apyiir (os) S K[ : 
anaes |e. 35 ] S ¥ (tTpi@Borov) 
[| wepeo| r(epedi@v) || 
Lal Belvo | mepic ( teprdiov) § us 
10 a’ @é[ wv0s | Gre 
4 avT@ Odwu U( wep) épy(atav) QT- 
Trecody (@) § B- x (adxods ) 
SaBelvo mept( orepidlwv ) S vB 
Bo ow’ po8wr (08) “mepia (epdvev) Baxy (orov) 
15 SP 
3 “lovdia(v@) Iaovadus et 
ny (A]rpA 5 p 
m’| Avock (dpov) Sp 


61 


62 


20 


ow 


10 


15 


20 


GREEK PAapyRI 


m’ | Avock(dpov) Sp 
9 Ilaovadus b(7ép) xdprou S p x(aAKods) 
Ilpwrdpy(@) tems KpcO (fs) (apraBav) y SX (dBorol dv0) ya(AKods) 
mw’ ‘Ar |ph Sis 
a ‘“Aprroxp| @] tavpedarn SL le 


The day of the month probably stood in the margin. 

Two lines of expenditures have been lost between 3 and 4. 

The date Papyod(@) a is in another ink, and was written in at a different time 
from 1’ ’Apyft(os), with which it articulates. 

Of. supr. on Col. 15:19; also Col. 29:14. 


COLUMN XXXIV 
(Traces of two lines.) 
diwin nae |. és thy [ wodw 
wees]. [2]s tv wdA(w) 
. +] Meudir(y) 
..| U(mép) xépr(ov) mpoB(atixod) 


m’.| “Arpi $= : 
m{’| va *Arph om 
$48 
]Serpax (tov) is ray dd (wv) veo. [.] s [-] Sen 
am dxett (av) 6 Tn Xa(Akods ) 
L reps [dua Tlaxtce(ws) Su 
II 70 |A(epalm) o[ vnrd |rp 6 B- 
‘Ol péjo[m dca] Ner(elpov) $2- 
Tlekovy [...]..u GK 
sca . kompranéav 618 
mT Lora Se 
“Lea. Onr(erav) kaundex( dv) fevy (av) B Sia mJ. S KO- 
7” Avocx (épov) GE 
Lis]. ae[-]- [else eeen pies we cen vopaen) Salen 
m” Kévy(ov) Sm 
L [Ild]w[e.Jep[... . “Ap]roypé tavoed(drn) 6 AB- 
mw’ Xatpyp(ovos) 6 ‘Ag[ 
at vatr(ov) Adium ta Re 
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15 


20 


25 


10 
19 


20 
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A line has perhaps been drawn through és. 
The following note is in the right margin: «al i(mép) T.... [ 


KAU UMP). | rareisietis.0< ‘ls 

Vid. supr., Col. 23 +8. 

Or L tep(fjs) nl... dca, ete. - 
Cf. Col. 9:18. 

kap Onr? Sia II[ a ]«(doews) ? 

Perhaps Il¢ |py[« 7 Jau[ pe ]A( ary), ete. 


COLUMN XXxXV 
(Portions of nine lines of expenditures, 1. 1 ending ] at Aour(al) § 7) 
(A ee eal earn | &% 70 er 6 & 
o[e.-Je [e+] & epy(dras) Sn 


o| vp | Bor(js) 46 
TrOLpLeve G 2- 
Tpo... Eépaxe [5] SU 
2[a]Birg ‘Tép[ axos | Grats] 
...| Tlaovar[is | CH: 
L capnd(elrp) yép| ove } S ie 
- | Zornpix(¢) S pos 
T|@ av7(@) Tiw(js) kdio[v | Swi h 


w’| Z[e]ump[@|(viov) tuu(As) ed8(lov) § Kd 
‘| Xaupypuovos cal adrov oivo[ mr |wor( dv) tuwhs otv[ ov 


eee eevee 


§ 2xmn GA(AaL) S puB | GA(Aax) Sef... 2... lig care CU0Ya soca [ls <1. a's > 


63 


mpadévt(os) dv avt(av) S B= (|. -|]7@ Case dX (Aac) 
On ride rac Jo Xapjpor is [v]adaA[a] |]. -[. -]]] S [- Joey 

. +++] xdpt(ov) Enpod |[xai. .|| iS $s 

Kal YAwpod § TER 


x Avdtuo o(7ép) dpo(viov) [..] w[..]a [.] Sl 
Cf. Cols. 37:21; 39:3. 


Here begins a much finer, clearer writing, which has, moreover, suffered less from 


dampness. 


A diminutive of «vidn, “nettle,” seems to be intended; wid. infr., Col. 89:16. 
Kenyon’s «vidvov, a measure of wine, Greek Papyri, II, p. 314, can hardly be 


meant here. 
63 


64 GREEK PAPYRI 


23 The apparent erasure may be only an accidental blotting. 
25 The writer evidently erased the partly written «al yAwpod to make it a separate 


item. 
COLUMN XXXVI 
de ett eee | wae « .[. ]pov[ 
ete ot aisk Ie atekees ] . uw ai ov| a (al) 
] al 
rage | os avaraon al..] S pal 
Di get Je! - ieee |e Kepxecovy (av) on 
ee: a | ppé( ver) B Onr(edv)) ea § puB- 
Senne Jamo S$ [..Jeme[...] S en 
Timhs Kepa |pu( lov) Sen 
m K[ovx(ov) | § & 
10 L tpopis dvev € is Méuduy § « (eBorol dvo) 
LevO[ y | oyeoviov 6 1- 
én 7) 
4 ret[ was .|..[.].[...++|npa xepap(e?) Gm 
~ Xaipnuow Ber|...|n (wep) xepr(ov) SH. 
15 Lapatrion . [8 ) ts épy(dras) O[ epf|S(ovras) Sa. 
Eiruyg[ ] é[u]od és epy(dras) Ses) 


[| Kavar| | |] 
@oredre | 8 \sd Kaveézrov S 
“Iog wr| vO jeur(7) is el... i) iS 
20 teddvy [...].[....Je[ ]pan. CI: 
Se 


kai U(mép) €ra[ |v eu[... «| 


tm’ Kévy(ov) Sé 
L Kave| we | G« 
Tedovy U(Téep) olvou Kel p(aplov) | 8 Se 


14 Perhaps Xarpywow Bev| 
COLUMN XXXVII 


aie asi}. e [eter] OVP IOE@S 


peters |npa b(mép) xopr(ov) x[A]op(od) SK 
. ++. Jamogiro avr. «| Sn 
Kadoro |ps Avodwpou S¢ 


Bis ke omen es hae Xe $2 


10 


15 


20 
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Xaipyp joe oir| o |Ady(w) U(aép) [II Jepx(enoews) 
(wupov apraBav).. Sn 
Xaz|p[ 4] move ovrord[y(@) x |prja (ews) aAA[ ae 


Ao |yyelvo xpjo[e]o[s | S[: 

y |vadetou S« 
‘Papaixo .) 
otimmov Sia Taxtoews [S] 6 
vavrov Kapnr(ov) S vi édrdas . olvou Sp dd(Aa) SK 
oupBorns [S]« 
Aetvov Sof. »| § AS 
“Hpate éuod S [-Jé 
epyatixav 6 K 
Aeris darravns bed 7 


eae 
TeA@vy .[....]€.... alld i 


olvou kepap(éov) [...]... ét A(dyov) Seoul S| 
&Xov oivo| v VS HeeHe< |. 
Tips .[...]. bs To er Cx 
Neororovnyrn yépovr(v) €uov Se 

Eiruyn is épya édcov| pyias | 65 


“For washing, fulling?” The ordinary meaning, “‘fuller’s shop,” is not appropriate. 
“For tow” (l. oturmeiov?), of. Kenyon, Greek Papyri, II, otimmoupyds, p. 332, 
otirTewv, p, 334, in papyri of the sixth or seventh century. 
Perhaps «(a)t otvou 
Possibly “ wages.”’ 
Possibly ps8 before émi X(dyou) 
Cf. Cols. 35:10; 39:3. 
Cf. Col. 3:4 and note. 
Or épya(tas) 
COLUMN XXXVIII 


.. o jupBol[ rA(Fs) ] 6 «a (mevtwBoror) 
7 [ X Jaupriuovos Ea 
L ‘Papaix b(mép) mpodgel. . | ( a) [ 
Tptidarr vopoypade b(mép) oi«( las) av[ ayp(apopevys ) 
Aaxad(vov) cat Samdv(7s) [ 
“Epynre éuod [ 
65 


66 GREEK PAPYRI 
a |’ Avooxdpov SP 
4 Anunt(ple) is opoua kata phva is rel (qv) €r |éas S pe 
am” Avooxdpou SP 
10 L’ABotr Xdppov is tipnv xdpt(ov) is xomnv Girls 
N|€@ ¢|s xomhy yxdpr(ov) eae 
c [O |varepio i(aep) vatr(ov) édéas Kai olv(ov) Sale 
[¢|s Tlepxejow rem(qs) .[..]AAnral. . «| Sn 
Ovareplm ypucoydw S 
15 7 Lapera amd rey (As) powlk(wov) So, 
rips carns [..|.[.]nru[...]evo( ) Su 
“Epun |te opolos Cevry(ovs) a [ ] ar(dat) § u6 
Timms Kepap (lov) o(polws) ¢ aol.|.[..]. rl. “le 
Sia Zapa(mlwvos) $ & 
caypeTropapeo Se 
20 Kdvow[ oh otke | m[.]. Temas otv[ov | Sp 
II[a]«[o]ou is vatvNa Kapnr( ov) 6 «6 
[| Edruyfire]] “Aproxpar(n) Baxx(iirp) aro .7[..... 1$ > 
Kdoropu | Avo |Sapou adrau [ealy 
Eétuyfr|e is tov | epic pcv fies] 
25 a” owvou| he 
se Or is this an expenditure, with the figures set in the wrong column ? 
4 On vopoypados, “scribe of the nome,” of. Fayam Towns, p. 132 (A. D. 158), 
p. 138 (A. D. 150-51). The payment is for registration. 
13 The name recalls [ K |epxejou ; cf. Fayam Towns, p. 108; but the reading Tlep- 
xejow is unmistakable here. 
19 Perhaps caypa- 
23 Cf. Cols. 31:16; 37:4. 
COLUMN XXxXIx 
Anpntpie xpiceo(s) S [. 
II rorcualw "lourlov [ 
‘Tépaxe is 70 wer Sid Tod ypap| war (eos) 
vadrov kaunr(wv) “Aprrarel( wv) [ 
5 Ovarepin 6(polws) Kaynr(ov) a’ - 
0 @oredri did TOD Kepapéws G7 [[S =A] 
, vatr(ov) Kapnr(ov) Tapare B em Ady (ov) a) 
’"Aypirmlvou duolws § Sn 
coup Borns i) 
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15 


20 
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..|n Kal pyr arn 
A[p ]rroxpe TAaUpEAaT 
Tlapodv is oyouro (aAdxous ) 
“Tevtiev Tavpedatn 
Ovarepio ypucoyd@ 
adKKov Tpix| tv jou 
mw’ ..[.-]8( ) «m8(lov) ért Ady(ov) Suc 
Tedd v]n b(mép) éddas éuod 
oivou Kep[a]u(lov) [ | 
Kv |tuyn 
ie Ila Jovaus b(mép) xdpt(ov) mpoB(atrKod) 
mpdr (opat) “Hgator (uados ) 
j [[Q[ pi jou m[...Ja[.. xp]joew(s) .. 
am” | ‘Op | fov{ os |S pé 
Tul pas ....|. (wep) maraiod.. 


Cf. Cols. 80:4; 85:10; 37:21. 

Perhaps ‘ApzraXe/( vos ) 

a’ is a correction from 8 

Cf. Col, 41: 7. 

Cf. Col. 11: 24. 

But the space would accommodate [1] better. 


CF Col. 651. 
COLUMN XL 
txOvorra@r (ais) Oepifovar 
Baxxior (ais) Gepif( over) 
TlaBovca Oepif( ove) 
mduvOeut (ais) dual Gepif (over) 
Kovdurrdve type ( fs) Bods ert X(dyov) 
Tlerewovw dia Z| @ |7(a) 
Boruyire ddras 
Kédre 8a Hantoews ad(Xas) 
mw Kéovy(ov) él ris veou(nvias ) Se 
[Les a[-J] 
a LwrTnpix(@) dua Xarprju(ovos ) 
m Kovy(ov) ie, 


67 


ee 
Sis 
§ 
S af 
[+ Jef 
65 
65 
§ B (Boro dvo) 


Se 


a Lwrnply(@) (rep) Tm(fs) KprO(fs) (apraBav) .[.] Sr.. 


67 


68 GREEK PApyRI 


Kévxov 


mw” ve || Bixwr || SP 
15 3 Lornpix() 
a’ uC Kovyx(ov) SP 


a Zornpix(w) [.-]9or[.-]°[ J 


ky 1’ Kévy(ov) S p + (6Borol Sve) 


3 Lornpix(@) 
20 m’ Kévy (ov) > 


3 moru| é| dia Ipwrdpy(ov) tim(is) x[¢pt(ov) 


mw’ [K |dvy (ov) S[-] 


lsiale we | Xacprpovo[s 


[Sle 


SP 


[S le 


5 ]2 


Je 


1-4 The services of brickmakers, fish dealers, people of the neighboring Bacchias, 
and others seem to have been called into requisition for harvesting. 


Cf. TlaBovK«as IlaBotvna, Gr. Urk., 426, R. 23, et passim. 


3 

5 Of. Cok 415125153. 
6 Cf. Col. 28: 12. 
6 


ve and 1 should be days of the month, but they seem to be out of order, unless 


a new month is begun with veounvias of 1. 9, which leaves practically no items 
for a whole fortnight. Probably ll. 9-17 represent belated items belonging 


to the early part of the same month. 


COLUMN XLI 

E jury 

7 Avo |oxdpou Sb 
a “lovAvav@ Ilaovadus 

a’ Avooxdpov S$ AB 

5 9 IIrode( palm) Bouxdr@ 

a” Avoox(dpov) SP 
9 Tapare v(mép) xépt(ov) mpoB(atixod) 
LevOn 

KS mw’ ’Apyft(os) Su 
10 a Ocppovbio 


m["°A ]pxa[t (os) | [S] «a 
Ko[v|AumGu ai Xour(al) ru (AHs) Bods 
a Koviuram a) 
Tlapotw oixoddp(w) 
15 is avOparwwov .[..|mpou(  ) 
ad[eledou Gore | te ]Aw[ v|y 
68 


i) 
SH 
$ AB 


SP 
Se 


SH 
Se 
SP 


Sa 
$7 


20 


25 
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Ke Tehavy U(mép) éréas § «6 
“Eppare i (rep) Buatixov 6 &s - 
Pirie | siete adene [.-] 7[. JAC)... movr( ) spevadr(ov) § pu. 
Sena tacrn sss ] [.] «[. 
8[ a |mdvns év rH mode fe 
ovpBor| hs } Gl I Bee 
“Ayp[em |x| |p $+ LJ 
rivo[ v ] Grass 
Stare ee Jo xprice (os) xepay. ( teov)) [ ed 
Peckeieee ton |77 xprce( as ) pele 


Cf, Col. 39: 7. 

Perhaps edAevor ? 

Of. Gr. Urk., 423:9, @&aBa Bidtixov mapa Kaicapos xpvoods tpeis, in a letter of 
the second century A. D. 


COLUMN XLII 


? dypo |viov [iss 
kpe | @v Sn 

? e£a |«répwv S l-[n 
KUplaK@v 656 
KoTrTaplov S - (zevt@Borov) 
Aayavov (retp@Boror) 
apiotou § @ (mevtdBonov) 
ioavrov ( retpdBonov) 
II tov (enalo) *lovrlov S48 


So[.]«( ) KordB@ Avyvox(aias) [. . } $ Hn ad(Aas) $n 
fol w |i«(or) [Ta |pare ae Sel | 
fale bse) 7) 


m’” Kov[ x(ov) | So 
3, LaBetvp ‘Iépa[«(os) ..]er( ) Sp 
a’ N[7|oou Sp 
|.» «JOU SP 
g xovary 6a [..].[..-.]. cz 
Ed}rux judy [| Si. 
Kavarg év xpn[ ov S el 
S<[ v0 ]y Sf 


69 


70 


25 


30 


17 
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GREEK PAPYRI 


m”“AtpH SE 
mepiot (eprdiov) dud “Atpy ov[..]nv(_ ) 7) 
tl €]A@vy ‘Tépaxe 8. E ] g= 
oa:.j. krope[..|aTpP. +... 7) 
8|[ Qptovos EP Siac ee | 
Oiov 7) 

1” @eppovO ( (ov) S el 

"Appov[e...|EvrA( ) Térov G uc 

[| Avock (dpov) [ie é 

a E[o}ry[pi]x(@) ward w(¢pos) oA 


(Traces of five lines more.) 


xomTapvov, a form used in the medical writer Dioscorides as a diminutive of xo7r7, 
meaning a ‘“‘cake of pounded sesame.” 

l, boowrov, “caper plant.” 

This recalls the mention in Herodotus, 2, 62, of the festival of this name celebrated 
at Sais and throughout Egypt: ’Es Saiv dé modu ered ovdAdex Pwo THOt Ova inet, 
év tut vuxTl AVyVA Kalovot TaVTEs TOAAG UrraiOpia Trepl TA SdpaTta KUKA@: TA SE 
Avyva éoTl euBagia Eumrrea Gros Kal éXalov: émurorNs dé Erect avTO TO EAAVYVWLOD, 
kal TOUTO KaleTat TavVUXLOV: Kal TH OpTH ovVoOMa KéeTar Avxvokain. But it is pos- 
sible that Avxyvox(autias) should be read. 

On xonary (“a plasterer”) ef. Wilcken, Gr. Ost., II, p. 393, where xowarais, xova- 
tai occur in third- or fourth-century accounts ; also Kenyon, Gr. Papyri, I, p. 170, 
where «ov(at7) occurs in accounts of A, D. 78-9, and II, p. 186, where koviacis 
is interpreted as meaning ‘‘cleaning.” 


COLUMN XLIII 


| Kata pépos S¢ 
L Laparriou Gs 
Se 
TO adTo ak 
= jornpixe Se 
T@ avT@ Se 
THOLWLOTACKOLS G2 
Lapariou \ Laven} SHS 
Laven bv “Epiéws Sé 
(|. éréas papavivou S E]| 
mr’ “Arpi a S xb Sam 


15 


20 


25 
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mw’ ‘Arp[h ...]. «no .u[.].[.]u avadr(epatos) 
2. i Spr. - 
L‘Arpy kai..[.]..[.....] «at Zapam- 


aeons) Ove oernp[..-]-[-]-[-] Sux (@pov) 


Zapario(m) dv.[...... |tn[.]--@ 
AvocKép(@) KI. PF idl ete les ies ad Oa 
-++.JX( ) tavpedat[y] al | 
‘Op| fo |. . |aep 
Komp Evruy (4) 7 (0s) 
1’ | K[v |x (ov) ne . 
TXOKYWYOTAOK [ ous | 
a’ Kevy (ov) S@ 
m |’ Kévy(ov) ai Ka| 7a. | Hépos ..[-]. 
cal | Ga 
L Zavéw dv ‘Ep| sécs | 


COLUMN XLIV 


X[ae]p[ 4 |wov . [ J 

a’ Kévy(ov) diy (dpov) § S peB 
L éuol és ety 
LevOn 

™ Auoce (dpov) Sy 


[fore rete | 
mw’ Avocx(dpov) Siy(@pwvr) € 
L Kaowav@ Sux (apov) 
‘Atpn kata pn(waia) [..].@ 


"AG po |S(uctw) pK ( pe) [kata] pnva (ia) 


"Adpod(icim) wix(p@) [..]...[. | 

II Jetecovy(@) Kata pnur| (aia) .- jal 
de te || 

kat Lwrnplxy(@) 

A dpod (irl) 

” A ppove 


o[ vp Bo |A( js) 
71 


§ tTve (TprdBorov) 
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(2 GREEK PAPYRI 


éwot Sify. 
"Ayp| emai |vp Be 
20 rowpen U(mép) [..]..[ 
wr’ ’Apyiir (os) § ly (retpéBorov) 
KordBo év xpx[ oe §2 


2 Sux (@pov); of. Fayim Towns, No. CCXX, and Wilcken, Gr. Ost., I, p. 763. 
8 The name Kaovaves occurs also in Gr. Urk., 388, Col. 1:29. Vid. supr., Col. 
31: 22, 23 ; infr., Col. 45:26. 
9 On pynaiov cf. O. P., I, p. 284; Gr. Urk., 552:4; 598:5, et passim. 
17 Or perhaps T'[enéd |A(e) 


COLUMN XLV 


aréxet[ ar 
x! ‘Opio| u 
L mr[e]vdeu[ 7H] euod 648 
[[7reporrep | u8¢ ov 5. 6.]] 
5 im Kpéws 6 68 x[ a (Axods ) 
B wm’ Lora § evs 
L mrowpéve S tH 
Lornpix(@) dia yuvarwos Avra Cus. 
[[ére[ o |upy(ots) ev yprjor Sul 
10 moment U(mép) XOpTov Su 
17’ Lora § Apis 


am \ep avddo| o lev Lwrnjpry (0s) peer ( feel Ss 
. Jo ard Bapyod(O) [.. &]s Max(dv)a S¥.[ ]. 
‘O.|ptou cpotws Sipe 
15 ieee 
.[.. . Jevovos . [ 
@a |caplio [ 
nmnvexov..{ | is [Mé |udur [ 
@oredrs dia Nevrefp[ o |v [ 
20 kdnpo[ v|x(@) avepy (onder) is tnv moA(w) = §.[ 
a’) ‘Atph G BAc 
Of: mousev[t..]..t S el 
a’ Kovy(ov) or ; 
L mroumevi| . ye | fap 
: 72 


Epacar J. GOODSPEED 
25 rT —— Sts 
a Kaovav@ o(rép) tum ( is) rupod Aour(a/) Cee | 
12 1, avnr\acev 


COLUMN XLVI 


ats 


Topgup| tp 
Lornpixe| ee, 
Zornpix(@) oP 
5 Mal « jdor b(mép) xdpr(ov) § [-]6 
++ [.-]. ov U(mép) Kep(aulov) ¥ [Se ]n 
amok (evTat) 
iS Bre xa (Axods ) 
L [sep |torepid( wv) Gé 
10 Le ]vOn é[v] xpnot GK 
g [is] chy wok GK 
(Portions of four lines.) 
16 +. .]| &(mép) orjpol[v jos 0S Fealle 
mip |OevTn euod S« 
| 5 J 
+... .|vou duy(@pov) x Sen 
20 L SéErw duy(apov) a Gus 
OG yl Wee wa 
EHOU Md ketone [ 
mw’ &\era 6 2E 
“L @oredre oy 


COLUMN XLVII 


Illegible traces of the first six lines are all that the papyrus shows. 
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GREEK PAPYRI 


INDEX 


I. KINGS, EMPERORS, CONSULS, AND INDICTIONS 


PHILOMETOR (or Euergetes II.?) (éros) x6 4:15 
Perhaps (éTos) x@ 4:15; (€ros) wa 6:1:1, 2: 


EvERGETES II. 


1; roAcpalos cai Bacidvooa KAcomdtpa 4 adedpy Kat KAco- 


matpa 7 yuvn Geot Evepyerai, eros vB JF:1 


CuiEeoratrRA III. anp Sornr II. 
ayopavonov 8:1 


HADRIAN 6¢los ‘Adptavds, dwdéxatov eros 29:2:3 
ANTONINUS ‘Avtwvivos Kaicap 6 kvptos, n (ét0s) 17:1; "AvTw- 
vivos Katoap 6 kvptos, K@ (€ros) 16:2; 18:1; 19:3; 20:1; 


21:2; 22:2; 23:1; 24:2 


AURELIUS AND VERUS Avroxpatwp Kaloap Mapkos AvpyAtos 


€ros §¢ Dawid yn emi Sacov 


AKINDYNUS AND Procu.vs, Consuls 
"Axivdvvov Tod Aapmporarov Eemapxov Tod Lepod TpaLTwpiov Kai 


ComMoDUS Aovtos AdpyAros Kopuodos ZeBacrds, Eros eixoardv 
10:1; Aa (éros) 80:5:2; AB (Eros) 80:5:4 


Umareias Demtiuiov 


TlomAwviov HpoxdAov Tod Aaumporatov 12:1:19 


MARCELLINUS AND Proprnvus, Consuls 
MapkedAtvod Kat Metpwviov IHpoBivov trav A\aumpotdérwov 13:16 

PLACIDUS AND ROMULUS, Consuls vzaretas Povpiov MAakidou 
kai PAaoviov ‘PwmvdAdrov Tov Aaumpotatwv 14:13 

MAMERTIUS AND EvvitTTav, Consuls 
kai Evourtrav tav Aawmpotatwv 15:1 


’Avtwvivos SeBaotds kai AvToxpatwp Katoap Aovkros AvpyAvos 


Ovfpos SeBaords, eros B 25:1; ‘Avtwvivos Kai Ovsjpos oi 


KVpio. SeBaoroi, (eros) § 26:2 


"Apawoeitns 7:17 

"Aovyxpytiou pyun 13:6 

Baxxids 80:6:6 

Séxatos Tayos KHuNs ZuvapxyjBews 11:7 
Avoddpov éroxia 18:1 

“‘EpworroAcitys 12:1:2; 18:2; 15:2:3 
“Eppovrors 13:2:6 

“HpaxAcidov pepis 7:6 

‘Hdaorids 30:6:7; 39:21 

@cpiorov mepis 7:16 

@nBais 11:2 


*ABods 80:32:19, 38:10 

*"Aypurmaves 30:14:17, 30:20 

"Aypurmves 80: 24:8, 17, 39:8, 41:23, 44:19 

"Ayxapis 27:3, 8, 14 

*AdeAg.os 13:2 

*Akns 13:1 

*"Axivéuvos 12:1:19 

*Apacgovios 11:3 

Apaxis 30:10:16, 12:15, 20:28, 22:2, 22, 
23:13 

"Apakdus 30:3:18, 4:24 

*Auatios 29:1:1, 2:2, 3, 3:3 

“Aupmov 12:3:3; 30:6:5, 42:28, 44:16 

"Aupwvas 12:1:5,3:16 

"Appovios 12:1:4, 2:12, 3:4, 14, 4:13 

"Aupwvioy 15:12 

"Avns 12:4:11 

"Avixnros 6:2:1 

"AvovBiwy 10:4, 7 

"Avrwvas 30:24:2 

*Avrwovios 13:16 

‘Amis 30:9:21 

‘Aniwv 10:3 

"Apevos 80:4:18 

‘Apytixos 30:5:17 

"Apradciwy 30: 20:9, 11, 31:18, 39:4 


II, GEOGRAPHICAL 


Kapynacavy (ovoia) 18:2; 24:5 

Kapavis 16:1,3; 17:4; 19:1; 21:1; 22: 
13; 23:3; 24:1; 25:7; 27:9; 28:2; 
80:21:18; 28:4 

Kepxeoovxa 80:36:5 

Kpoxodiawy modus 6:2:1,5 

Méudis 10:7 

Méudes (xoun) 30:36:10, 45:18 

Néa Tl6dus 14:9 

Tadupirys 6:2:1 

TlamAdov éroixcov 15:3 


IlI. NAMES OF PERSONS 


“Apmoxpatns 30:38:22 

Aproxpe 30:39:11 

Aproxpas 30:6:9,9:1, 11:23, 33:23, 34:22 

*Apxys 30:3: 2, 10, 4:13, 5:11, 6:23, 7:7, 
25, 10:9, 11:28, 12:19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 13: 
11, 23, 17:27, 20:14, 22:3, 5, 8, 10, 19, 
23:7, 25:2, 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 19, 28, 30:21, 
31:22, 32:9, 10, 33:6, 41:9, 11, 44:21 

Aokanmadys ‘7:15; 12:1:1; 18:2 

*Aavyxpytios 13:6 

“Atpijs (gen. ‘Atp7) 30:2:14, 3:17, 18, 19, 
4:1, 5:1,6:15, 7:14, 8:28, 9:24, 10:7, 8, 
11:22, 12:12, 22, 13:22, 14:25, 15:10-14, 
17:6, 11, 18:7, 20:10, 20, 25, 21:30, 22: 
28, 23:24, 25:4, 29, 27:14, 28:8, 9, 16, 18, 
30:6, 31:19, 33:17, 22, 34:7, 8, 42:21, 
22, 24, 43:11, 12, 14, 44:9, 45:21 

“Atpns (Azpiros) 12:3:8; 14:16, 18, 19 

Avyovotos 14:12; 15:5 

Avpyria 11:3; 15:3 

Avpydvos 11:1,9; 12:1:1,3, 23; 18:1, 2, 
17, 18,19; 14:14, 16-18; 15:2 

"Adpodicvos 830:7:3, 28, 8:8, 9:21, 10:14, 
21, 18:16, 17:16, 25:7, 32:4, 17, 44:10, 
11, 15 

"AXLAAGs 23:2 
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Fourteenth indiction (A. D. 340) 
Second indiction (A. D, 343) 


2 a P 
vmaretas "Avtwviov 


vmateias Mapeptiov 


66 ivdextiwy 12:1:13 
B ivdtxriwy 14:4 


Tlaroavris 17:4; 19:6; 20:3; 21: 
24:5; 25:7 

mevtexadéxatov aupodov Méudews 10:6 

Tlepxpacowyit 9:5 

Tlererodxa 24:4 

TloAguwvos pepis 7:16 

TlroAcuwais Néa 30:21:24 

Suvapx7nBes 11:7 

tpitov auposov Méudews 10:5 

Ppovpiov AcBds audodoyv 13:6 

Vevapweviors 18:2; 24:5 


"Axiddreds 3:2 
Bénfos 6:2:2 
Tatos 30:2:18, 21, 


18, 28:8, 31:1, 21, 33:5 

Ténedda 30:19:6 

Téueddros 80:3:5, 21, 4:6, 5:22, 6:14, 8: 
15, 9:14, 10:4, 15:16, 17:18, 20:23, 21: 
1, 14, 29, 25:10 

Tevvddtos 15:2 

Teppavés 30: 22: 24, 28:12, 27:3 

TaAavxias 4:8 

Anpyjtpros 24:4; 80:7:6, 20:15, 23:11, 
29:18, 38:8, 39:1 

Aisvwos 18:18; 30:3:5, 21:16, 34:24, 
35:27 

Avoyas 12:2:11, 3:7 

Avddwpos 13:1; 30:37:4, 38:23 

Atos 12:2:7, 4:11 

Avéokopos 30:2: 22, 3:16, 4:28, 6: 20, 26, 
7:12, 8:7, 27, 9:26, 11:11, 13:21, 14: 26, 
15:17, 20, 17:15, 22, 24:1, 8, 7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 18, 20, 27:8, 15, 17, 19, 28:20, 31:20, 
24, 32:5, 7, 33:18, 19, 34:19, 88:7, 9, 41: 
2, 4, 6, 42:29, 43:17, 44:5, 7 

“Edévy 15:13 


"Edévos 12:3:9 

"Eptevodmes 8:2,7 

*"Eptevoddis 6:2:6 

"Epteds 10:7; 80:4:11, 43:9, 26 

SED lsdep oder orieis 30:10:25 

‘Eppeias 11:1, 3, 9, 10 

‘Epuetwv 30:23:21, 27 

‘Eppéos 12:2:6, 3:11 

‘Epis (gen. ‘Epuftos) 30:2:13, 8:20, 
15:18, 30:22, 32:12, 38:6, 17, 41:18 

‘Epuivos 12:3:2; 80:10:13 

Evovirrav 15:1 

Ets 15:3 

Evrvxys 80:21:26, 27:5, 36:16, 37:23, 39: 
19, 41:1, 42:18 

Ev’rvxjjs (gen. Evruxfros) 30:38:22, 24, 
40:7, 43:20 

Evgpdovvos 30:11:14, 19:6 

Zwiros 30:12:16, 31:23 

Hats 80:2:8, 3:15, 7:5, 10:24, 25:12 

HpakdAdés 12:4:1,5 

*"HpAdkera 30:4:7 

“HpaxAjs 12:1:6,3:6 

*Hpaxdas 80:8: 12 

"Hpds (gen, ‘Hpa, ‘Hparos) 22:3; 80:4: 
28, 8:9, 36:18, 37:2, 15 

"Hpwr 27:17 

@acdprov 30:38:11, 7:31, 10:17, 13:10, 
25:17, 21, 30:28, 45:17 

@aords 14:17 

@cddwpos 15:2 

@cpyovdov 30:12: 26, 14:8, 20:31, 41:10, 
42:27 

@cppodvOes 3:13; 13:1 

@édwv 30 :9:9, 10, 21:5, 12, 33:10, 11 

@orevs 30:10:3, 10, 18:24, 23:26, 36:18, 
39:6, 45:19, 46:24 

@orevtys 8:4 

Tevrvevs 30:11: 24, 39:13 

Iépaé 30:3:28, 9:6, 10:18, 12:11, 16:11, 
30:2, 7, 81:4, 5, 35:15, 16, 39:3, 42 :14, 23 

*Ieprevs 30:10:20 

"TuovOns 6:2:2, 4:13 

"Ivapods 12:3:4 

TovAcaves 15:4; 30:33:16, 41:3 

*TovAvos 30:39:2, 42:9 

"Inmevs 30:21:9, 15, 27:24 

"Ioaxis 15:12, 20 

"Ioas 30:36:19 

Ioidwpos 23:2; 28:3; 30:12:10, 21:22 

"Ioxvpeas 18:3 

"Iéveos 12:1:4 

Karedd6ts 12:3:12 

Kdvov 30:38:20 


Kdvwros 30:36:17, 18, 23, 42:19 

Kaovavés 80:81:22, 28, 44:8, 45:26 ; 

Kdotwp 12:1:3, 2:9, 15, 3:3; 30:31:16, 
87:4, 38:23 

KéAris 30: 40:8 

Kepacerpw[  12:4:10 


Kehddwy 14:15 

KiadBacry 80:9:20, 22:27 

KaAconatpa %:2,3 

Kéddovos 7:4; 12:2:12; 14:18, 20 

KodoBos 30:7:17, 8:4, 23:5, 10, 42:10, 
44; 22 


EpGAR J. GOODSPEED 


Kodooiwy 10:4 

Kévxos 30:2:25, 5:10, 6:17, 7:1, 15, 9:16, 
11:16, 18, 20, 12:28, 15:22, 17:9, 18, 20, 
20:17, 26, 22:17, 23:23, 24:22, 25:24, 29: 
1, 3,5, 32:24, 34:21, 36:9, 22, 40:9, 12, 
14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 42:18, 43; 21, 23, 24, 44: 
2, 45:23 

Kémpeos 13:4 

Kompevs 12:2:8, 10, 3:5, 4:12 

Kompis 30:6: 13, 13:25, 15:12, 17:14, 21: 
21, 23:19, 24:14, 25:10, 20, 43: 20 

Kompias 12:2:3 

KopryjAvos 12:1:5, 2:5, 6 

Kovdimave 80:40:5, 41:12, 13 

Kvpiddos 11:1, 9 

Kwpdovos 15:2 

Kwvoravrios 14:14 

Acvxods 12:3:15, 4:7 

Acwvidyns 27:3, 8, 12, 15 

AcBuxds 24:4 

Auras 30:45:38 

Aoyyetvos 30:30:24, 37:8 

Aovkia 29:2:2,3 

Aov«vos 14:18 

Mapéptios 15:1 

Mapxeddcvés 18:16 

Médas 13; 18 

MedAkaddts 30:18:15 

Mvo@ns 16:3 

Ma@pos 30:5:15 

Nea 30:6:18, 20:19, 27:20, 38:11 

Netdos 15:2; 30:27:16 

Netwy 12:3:10 

Nedep@s 12:2:14 

Nigos 30:2:5, 6, 5:27, 14:14, 28:9, 31:2, 
42:15 

Nikwv 30:23:17 

Neretpos 30:13:24, 23:26, 34:14, 45:19 

*Ovvappis 12:4:12; 23:3 

"Opaevoddis 19:5; 80:5:16 

Odadepros 30:38:12, 14, 39:5, 14 

OvpBikos 30:31:18 

TlaBovxas 30:40:3 

Tlajows 12:4:3 

Tlaiwy 30:15:23, 24 

Tlaxvovaimos 30:11:17 

Tlaxiovs 30:11:6, 14:21, 25:3, 34:12, 37: 
11, 38:21, 40:8, 46:5 

Tlapoduis 30:9:28, 24:10, 31:7, 32:8, 39: 
12, 41:14 

TaveByavis 9:2 

Tlavires 15:18 

Tlavoprevs 28:1 

TMaovadcs 30:33:16, 20, 35:17, 89:20, 41:3 

TlarAwos 15:3 

Tdmos 30:25:15 

Tlaceivixos 80:6: 24, 17:31, 22:26, 24:4 

Taciwy 12:2:13; 30:4:9, 7:29, 81:12 

Ildrados 12:2:15 

Tlaris 9:1 

Tavoaris 12:4:9 

TleOaods 30:30:17 

TleGevs 16:3; 25:8, 9 

Tlexdots 12:3:14 

Tlévyes 30:7: 2, 20, 24, 84: 22, 36:12 

Tlevrodxos 14:17 
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Tlepxejots 80:9:4, 80:5, 8, 11, 37:6, 38:18 

Tlérados 20:2, 4 

Terads 27:13 

Tletexas 30:4:10 

Tetepoas 15:13 

Tlerecodxos 30:30:10, 44:12 

Iletedpis §:1; 30:32:15 

Tlerewovx 30: 28:12, 40:6 

Metocipis 6:2:3 

Ilérpos 12:2:9 

Tetpévios 13:16 

IIyots 12:3:16 

eds 12:2:18 

Tlwariwy 12:4:8 

Twvovriwy 13:19 

Tuodts 12:3:6, 11 

TlAdkidos 14:13 

TAovtiwy 14:19 

Tivedepas 25:8 

ThoOjs 12:2:10 

TloAvkparys 4:1 

TléAvs 12:1:7, 3:1 

TlomAdvios 12:1:20 

Ildptis 6: 2:6 

Tlopdvptos 30: 46:2 

TlooyAoros 80:8:10 

Ilpetoxos 29:2:5, 8:1, 3 

TpéBivos 18:16 

IIpéxodos 12:1:20 

TIpwtapxos 30: 33: 21, 40: 21 

IIpwras 30:14:23 

IroAcwaios 8:2, 15; 7:1; 17:3; 19:5; 
20:3, 4; 21:3; 28:1; 80:4: 12, 6:8, 
9: (87), 10, 13, 18, 23:16, 25:7, 22, 30: 
16, 19, 89:2, 41:5, 42:9 

‘Podpos 29:3:4 

“Pwmvadros 14:14 

ZaBetvos 30:5: 22, 6:25, 31:18, 33:9, 13, 
35:16, 42:14 

Sapmedas 30:38:15 

Zavéns (Zavovevs ?) 30:4:11, 10: 20, 43: 
8,9 

Zapa( ) 30:38:18 

Zapardupwv 30:31:13 

Zapamiwy 14:17; 30:4:8, 5:8, 7:19, 17: 
4, 32:6, 36:15, 48: 2, 8, 14, 16 

Sapevrys 12:1:4 

Sdpwaros 12:38:18 

ZaraBods 21:3 

Zaropvidos 30:9: 26 

Sdrvpos 27:17 

Zeumpovios 30:4:6, 8:11, 13, 15, 15:16, 
17, 20:17, 21: 14, 29, 24:6, 25:10, 20, 35; 
21 

Sééros 30: 46: 20 

Demrivros 12:1:19 

Sepjvos 12:2:4; 14:18 

Zevbas 30:28:25 

SeVOns 30;3:1, 36:11, 41:8, 42:20, 44:4 

SrABaves 12:1: 4, 7, 28, 2:2, 11, 3:1, 8 10, 
4:4; 13:1,17 

Sipes 12:3:12 

SkxavBv 30:20: 27 

Boers 12:3:9 

Louvrns 12:3:13 

Sopia 15:15, 16 
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Srecodxos 30:20:16, 28:7, 33:12 

Brews 30:4:15 

Srorons 27:12 

Svpiwy 23:3 

Svpos 14:14, 16; 30:30:17 

Zadcos 8:1 

Séras (gen, Séra) 30:2: 24, 4:4, 18, 19, 
5:9, 6:16, 7:10, 8:1, 10:19, 11:10, 13, 
14; 24, 17:7, 17, 20: 28, 27:6, 10, 23, 28: 
1, 3, 5, 29: 20, 82: 20, 22, 34:17, 45:6, 11, 
46 : 23 

Saras (gon. SHrov) 12:2:5, 14, 16 

Swriprxos 30:3:3, 4:5, 8:5, 11:21, 26, 
13:20; 14:13, 15, 1559,10; 11, 161,17 
19, 21, 23, 25, 19:3, 5, 7, 21:6, 22:9, 24: 
12, 14, 25:18, 19, 23, 27:13, 28:2, 14, 17, 
29:4, 6, 30:6, 31:11, 32:6, 23, 25, 35:19, 
40:6, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 42:30, 43:5, 44: 
14, 45:8, 12, 46:3, 4 


aBpoxiotos 15: 22 
ayopavouos 6:2:1; 8:2 
aywyy 14:3 
"AOvp 30:4:5 
aiav (Oetov?) 30:25:16 
aiytadrds 22:3 
Aiy’nrios 3:7 
axwov 30:22:11, 18, 23:10 
axvpos 13:13 
adaes 30:15:19, 22:4, 29:14, 33:7 
advevs 80:41:16 
addodarés 15:21 
ads 30:14:20 
“YAordAns 30: 32:8 
apovopyrnors 12:1:14 
aupodov 10:6; 13:6 
avaBodAy 15:9 
avay.wooKkew 29:3:1 
avaypadew 10:8; 30:38:4 
avatpecy 15:14 
avadioxey 7:9; 30:15:14, 16:7, 25:2, 
36:4, 43:12, 15, 45:12 
avadépewy 11:2 
avexdixntos 15:15 
avépxerOar 30: 25:8, 32:17, 45: 20 
avixew 13:5 
avOpwmuvos 80:13:8, 41:15; perhaps also 
80:9:14 
avridixos 29:3:5 
amatwp 17:3; 30:5:2 
annrwwrms 18:7 
amobynokew 29:2:5 
amoxabiotavat 29:3:6 
amnoxeiabar 30: 2:16, 3:29, 4:20, 6:1, 24, 
11:2, 22:16, 24:1, 29:15, 84:11, 45:1, 
46:7 
amogevody 2:1:5 
apiotepés 13:1 
adpiorov 30:42:7 
apovpa 6:2:5; 15:22 
appnv 30:7:17, 36:6 
aptaBy 7:11, 14; 9:6,7; 14:3, 5,6 
apxetov 18:15 
apxtepevs 30:5: 22 


Tajows 15:14, 15 

Tapare 30: 39:7, 41:7, 42:11 
Tanjows 12:2:7; 80:8:18 
Tamiouts 15:12 

Tadyxis 3:12 

Tavyjs 3:14 

Tad«is 12:1:3 

Tacods 15:7 

Tavpiwos 15:7 
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_ ‘THE BATTLE OF KADESH 


THE BATTLE OF KADESH 
A STUDY IN THE EARLIEST KNOWN MILITARY STRATEGY * 
James Henry BREASTED 


THE beginnings of military strategy in all books upon the subject are passed over 
with a few general remarks. Students of the subject are not orientalists and their 
discussions begin with Greek sources. Although the present writer, it is needless to 
say, is totally without special knowledge of the subject, it has seemed to him that the 
most notable of the materials from the early Orient should be studied from this point 
of view, and made accessible to the student of military history. We shall never 
possess sufficient data on the wars of Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria to build up a 
work like that of Kromayer on the battlefields of Greece,’ but the surviving materials, 
which carry our knowledge of military strategy a thousand years back of Greek times 
have never been employed for this purpose at all; and this essay is designed to furnish 
a beginning, at least, in the explanation of these materials. As it is hoped that this 
contribution may be used by many who are not orientalists, J must ask my fellow 
Egyptologists to excuse the translation and explanation of some things which, however 
obvious to them, must be made clear to those not familiar with Egyptian. For the 
same reasons I have also withheld almost all grammatical discussion. It should also 
be further said that the following essay does not intend to discuss the political aspects 
of this battle, either in the conditions which led up to it, or those which resulted from 
it. My purpose is only to make clear the military maneuvers involved in the battle. 
The exact method of deploying troops in action I have also not intended to discuss, 
It will be evident from the reliefs that well-disciplined battle lines were maintained, 
and that disorganized, hand-to-hand fighting resulted only when the enemy’s lines 
were broken. This last question needs special investigation.’ 

The fundamental difficulty in the study of the military operations of the earlier 
pre-Hellenic world is lack of data. How large, for example, were the armies with 
which Assyria and Egypt were wont to plunder Syria? What was the disposition of 
the armies at the battle of Carchemish? How did an Assyrian commander marshal 
his forces upon the field? What were the methods of attack? We cannot answer one 
of these fundamental questions. In Egypt, as we shall see, the case is slightly better; 
but there are only two battles of which the dispositions are indicated. In all others 
the records are such that we should be utterly unable to affirm that the commanders 
had yet learned the value of clever manipulation of forces.* These two battles are 


* Paper read before the International Congress of Ori- 3There is, however, much material for studying the 
entalists at Hamburg in September, 1902, larger strategic of a series of campaigns designed to effect 

1J, KromMayer, Antike Schlachtfelder in Griechenland, the conquest of all Syria As I expect to show in a later 
Berlin, 1903. work, the general plan of the Egyptian kings in such cam- 

2In Ramses III.’s day the Purasat-Philistines are seen  Paigns was first to secure the sea-coast, and then to operate 
fighting by groups of four (CHAMP., Mon., 220-220 bis= Ros., against the interior from this coast as a base, having rapid 
Mon. stor., 127, 128, and MULLER, Asien, pp. 365, 376). and unbroken water connection with Egypt. 
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Megiddo and Kadesh. At Megiddo, already in the sixteenth century before Christ, 
we find Thutmose III., disposing his troops as in modern times, with a center and two 
wings, or “horns” as he calls them, of each of which he gives the exact location. 
His enemy also was drawn up in the same way. But Kadesh is still more instructive, 
because here we can follow the shrewd maneuvers of the Asiatics, which preceded the 
battle. No incident in Eygptian history is so impressed upon the mind of the traveler 
in Egypt as this battle between the forces of Ramses II. and those of the Hittites at 
Kadesh on the Orontes, in the fourteenth century before Christ. The young king’s 
supreme effort to save himself and his army from destruction is so often depicted and 
in such graphic pictures upon the walls of the great temples, that no visitor, not even 
Yet this dramatic event, so 
prominent that it attracts the attention of even the most casual visitor over and over 
It is the earliest battle in history, 
the strategic of which can be largely determined in detail; and yet this has never 
been done. 

After Champollion’s first recognition of the nature of the so-called poem on the 
battle, the first study of the poem was that of Salvolini* in 1835, which was neces- 
sarily primitive. Then followed a study of the battle by Lenormant,’ in 1858, which 
contained fatal errors, due to the exclusive use of the Abu Simbel version. These 
errors were immediately exposed by Chabas° with caustic comments, which, addressed 
by a wine merchant to an academician, must have been exceedingly galling. But the 
admirable Chabas accompanied his remarks by irrefutable data, drawn from the 
“Record”’' inscription, of which he built up a text by combining the Ramesseum and 
Abu Simbel versions in a manner that is almost modern for thoroughness.’ Yet oddly 
enough, the only elaborate treatment of the battle in a modern history is hopelessly 
astray from the same cause which misled Lenormant, viz., the exclusive use of the 
Abu Simbel version, the omissions of which were pointed out by Chabas nearly fifty 
years ago. 


the most blasé ‘“ globe-trotter” can ever forget it. 


again, has never received any exhaustive study. 


But Chabas was necessarily in his day too much occupied with buttressing 
his renderings to give any attention to the character of the battle. De Rougé’s 
admirable study of the so-called poem® on the battle to which we owe our first full 
knowledge of it was likewise not intended as an investigation of the battle, but pur- 
posed only the determination of the text and proper translation. It was a textual and 
literary study. Brugsch (Gesch., pp. 491-513) gave an elaborate presentation of the 


sources in German, but made no attempt 


4Campagne de Rhamses-le-Grand (Sesostris) contre les 
Scheta et lewrs alliés. Manuscrit hiératique égyptien appar- 
tenant & M.Sallier. Notice sur ce manuscrit par FRANCOIS 
SALVOLInI, Paris, 1835. 

5In Correspondant, VII, February, 1858, 2d article. 
I was unable to procure it, and my information is drawn 
from Chabas’s account of it. 

6 Rev. arch., 1858-59, XV2, pp. 573 ff. and 701 ff. 

7This and the other documentary sources on the battle 
are discussed below, pp. 5-8. 


to digest them or follow the details of the 


8CHABAS was conscious of the thoroughness of his 
method, for he says (vbid., p. 735): ‘‘ Je me crois en mesure 
d’affirmer que ma version est aussi certaine que peut 
Létre une traduction d’un texte grec ou latin,’ which was 
putting his case more strongly than we should do for our- 
selves today. 

9First published as a translation only in 1855, and then 
more fully, with the texts, by his son after E. de Rougé’s 
death (Rev. ég., III-IX). 
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battle. Rev. H. G. Tomkins’s study of this battle (TSBA., VII, 390 ff.) was unfortu- 
nately made without all the data to be gained from the texts, but shows good use of 
what he had. Failure to observe the sequence of events made any clear outline of 
movements impossible. Erman (Aegypten, pp. 696-701) purposed only a description 
of the incidental occurrences and of the life depicted in the reliefs, rather than a study 
of the dispositions of the armies. EE, Meyer (Gesch., pp. 288, 289), with his usual 
acuteness, indicates in three lines the real nature of the Hittite attack. But he does 
not go into the preliminary maneuvers by which the attack was made possible. W. M. 
Miller’s brief reference to the battle (Asien und Europa, pp. 215 f.), was evidently not 
intended as a study of the battle, but merely to contribute to his investigation of the 
geography of Kadesh and vicinity. Finally Maspero in his Struggle of the Nations” 
(pp. 390-98) offers an elaborate study of the battle. Already in 1875, in his excel- 
lent little Histoire (pp. 220f.) he had correctly perceived the essential maneuvers 
which led up to the battle, and was the first one to perceive them. In his latest study, 
however (Struggle, pp. 390-98), his first discussion is either forgotten or intentionally 
replaced by totally different results, according to which Ramses is represented as in 
camp at Shabtuna, far south of Kadesh, when the battle took place, while his troops 
have already left for the north." Yet the sources several times state that Ramses had 
arrived on the northwest or north of Kadesh,” and that he had camped there before 
the battle (Nos. 1, 2,13, 14); the relief of the battle is accompanied by an inscription 
beginning: “The stand which his majesty made, while he was camping on the north- 
west of Kadesh” (No. 16); and one of the divisions, that of Re, which, according to 
Maspero, had left the king for the north, fled, when attacked, “northward to the place 
where his majesty was” (No. 25). How troops, which had already marched off to the 
north from the king’s camp, could then flee northward to the king, does not appear. 
Thus this study puts Ramses south of Kadesh, while the sources clearly place him on 
the north of Kadesh; it puts his army on the north, viz., in front of him, while the 
sources unequivocally place it on the south of, viz., behind him. In short, Maspero’s 
presentation completely reverses the order of forces as well as of events presented by 
the sources and formerly by himself also. The error to which this confusion is due 
was pointed out and corrected by Chabas nearly fifty years ago (see above).”* 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding regarding these sources, and it will be 
necessary, therefore, to offer a brief statement of them here. They are threefold: (1) 
The familiar so-called Porm, so long known as the “Poem of Pentaur,” until Erman 
showed that Pentaur (Pn-t’- Wr-t) was only the copyist and not the author of the com- 


10 This is the title of the second volume of the last edi- (Histoire, 1875, p. 221), for he says the attack of the Asiatics 


tion of his Histoire in the English edition. was made ‘‘tandis que le roi (Ramses) était déj& au nord 
11 This can only be due to the exclusive use of the Abu _4@ Ia ville.” 

Simbel version of the ‘‘ Record,” in which the ancient 13The hieroglyphic passages quoted herein are all 

scribe has carelessly overlooked and omitted several pas- translated and numbered, and they will be cited by num- 

sages (see infra, p. 7, n. 21). One of these passages con- ber. 

tained the march from Shabtuna to Kadesh! 14 There have been many other modern accounts of the 


12 This is recognized by MASPERO, in his first treatment battle, but they have no independent value. 
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position (Neuaeg. Gram., p. 7); we shall refer to the document as the Poem. (2).A 
brief Recorp” of the campaign, engraved over the temple-reliefs, which depict its 
chief events; we shall refer to it as the Record. (3) The TempLe-RE.iers depicting 
the campaign, together with the accompanying short explanatory inscriptions. 

1. Of the three the most valuable is the Porm, which fortunately for us is, for the 
first twenty-five lines, a sober and careful prose account of Ramses’s departure from 
Egypt, his march to Kadesh and the position of his four divisions up to the moment of 
the Asiatic attack. The entire so-called Poem does not differ in form from the Record 
and is not, in the opinion of the present writer, essentially different from the accounts of 
their victories left by other Pharaohs, such as those of Merneptah and Ramses III., 
all of which, like the Poem,” show no poetic form, but in style are poetic, florid, and 
highly colored —a style which may be traced in similar prose reports of victories as 
far back as the twelfth dynasty. It has survived in two forms; HIEROGLYPHIO and 
HIERATIC. The texts of the hieroglyphic form are said by Brugsch™ to be found in 
the Ramesseum twice, in Luxor, in Abu Simbel, and Bet el-Walli. Maspero also says: 
“This Epic reappears everywhere in Nubia and in the Said, at Abu Simbel, at Beit 
Wally, at Derr, at Luxor, at Karnak.” It is, however, not found at all in Nubia, nor 
at the Ramesseum, but has survived in three copies: on the temple walls at Luxor, 
Karnak and Abydos;” while of the hieratic” text but one manuscript is known, a 
roll which is now in two parts: Papyrus Raifet (Louvre), the beginning; and Papyrus 
Sallier III (British Museum), the remainder. As J. de Rougé’s composite text omits 
all reference to the Abydos copy, I arranged all the texts, both hieroglyphic and 
hieratic, in parallel columns, and the whole was then exhaustively collated with the 


15 Called by de Rougé the Bulletin. ing his copy, the lower ends of the vertical lines are covered 
16 MAsPERO’s statement (Struggle, p. 395) that itis‘‘a in the photograph. : 
poem in rhymed strophes,”’ is totally without foundation, 3, The AByDos copy on the walls of Ramses II.’s mor- 


tuary temple there has preserved only the lower ends of 
the lines, as the walls are destroyed except the last few 
18 Struggle of the Nations, p. 421, courses. It was published by MARIETTE (Abydos, IT, 4,5); 
191, The Luxor copy occupies the lower portion of but I had also a collation of the original by BorcHarprt, 
the front (north side) of both towers of Ramses II.’s pylon, for which I am again indebted tothe Berlin dictionary. Of 
There isno second copy onthe south side of the pylonsat the above publications, BRuGscH and MARIETTE are so 
Luxor, as stated by J. pp Rouas (Rev. ég., 111,150). The incomplete as to be practically unusable; and Rovua#, 
inscription was partially cleared by Mariette, which per- while much better, is far from exhaustive. 
mitted E. de Rougé to copy all but “la fin des dernidres ~ 20 Papyrus Raifet contains only one page of ten lines, 
lignes” (loc.cit.). It was published in his son’s Inser, hiérogl., published by E. pr Rouas (Rec. de Trav., I); Papyrus Sal- 
TV, 232-48; in Bruascu, Rec., IT, 40-42; and in Rougé’s com- _jjer IIL contains eleven pages, published in the Select 
posite text (see below). The lower ends of the lines, Papyri (I, 24-34). All these texts, including the hiero- 
exposed by later excavations, were then published by glyphic, were once combined by E. de Rougé and published 
Daressy (Rev. ég., IX, 58). after his death by J. pp Roves (Rev. ég., II-1X). Although 
2, The KARNAK copy is on the outside of the south wall writing in 1885, long after the publication of MARIETTH’s 
of the great hypostyle hall. J. pk Rouch says (Rev. ég., III, Abydos, J. de Rougé makesno mention of the Abydos text. 
150): ‘‘ Mon pére, pendant sa missionen Egypte fit com- The lower portion of the Luxor text was also inaccessible 
plétement déblayer cette muraille, ce qui permit de copier when he published. The progress of hieratic studies has 
Vinscription entire.” It was published in his IJnscr. been great since de Rougé’s day, and this fact together 
hierogl., TV, 206-31; in Bruescu, Rec., II, 29-32; andinMaxni- withthe accession of new material made the compilation 
ETTE, Karnak, 48-51; list of Asiatic allies also(LD.,Text of anew composite text imperative. Asa long passage has 
III, 20). Both of these texts show frequent and long been misplaced by the ancient scribe in the hieratic text, 
lacune; of the Karnak text I had good photographs by it has been necessary to number the lines from the hiero- 
Borchardt, for which I am indebted to the Berlin diction- __glyphic version, for which the Luxor text was found most 
ary. But as de Rougé filled in the débris again after mak- suitable. 
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original of the Sallier Papyrus, now in the British Museum, by Prof. Erman. This 
material, which was prepared for the Berlin Dictionary I am able to use here by the 
kind permission of Prof. Erman. This collation of the Sallier Papyrus, the intro- 
duction of the hitherto unused Abydos text, and the lower ends at Luxor, and the 
collation of the Karnak photographs (see notes on texts) have filled a number of 
serious lacunz and given us for the first time an almost complete text. 

2. The ReEcorp was possibly an official report of the campaign. It is not as full 
as the Poem on the marches and dispositions of the two armies, but it narrates fully 
the inside history, which led Ramses to make his incautious advance to the north of 
Kadesh, furnishing an account of the earliest military ruse known in history. On this 
last, the Poem is discreetly silent. The Record is preserved in three copies; on the 
temple walls at Abu Simbel, the Ramesseum and at Luxor.” Many years ago the Abu 
Simbel and Ramesseum texts were combined and published by Chabas from the old 
publications, but his work seems to have been mostly overlooked. I have made my 
own composite text, also, for which I had photographs of Abu Simbel kindly placed at 
my service by Steindorff. These and the insertion of the hitherto unused Luxor copy 
made a text for the first time practically complete. 

3. The Rewiers furnish many vivacious incidents which enliven our impres- 
sions of the battle and some important inscriptions which we shall employ, but the dif- 
ferent copies are so totally inconsistent with each other, that the course of the battle 
must be determined in independence of them, before they can be safely employed. 
This is due to the well-known inability of the Egyptian artist to preserve the proper 
ground-plan-relations of the different parts of a scene, demanding a knowledge of 
perspective for their proper representation. And not only the actual relations of the 
different fields upon the ground, but also those of different moments of time are dis- 
regarded, as we shall see later on (pp. 41, 42). As far as we know, these reliefs were 
engraved upon the temple walls seven times by the artists of Ramses I].: Abydos, the 


211, Apu SIMBEL.—In the great rock temple on the pylon. J. DE RouGs#, who mistook it fora copy of the Poem 
north wall of the first hall over the battle reliefs, It was says of it: “*.... les constructions des fellahs cachaient, 
published by CHAMPOLLION (Mon., 27-9), by RosELLINI lors de notre voyage, la majeure partie de ce texte d’ail- 
(Mon. stor., 100-102),and by Lepsius (LD., III, 1&7c-e). leurs en fort mauvais état: le déblaiement du temple de 
The original itself is very careless, the scribe having Louqsor entrepris par M. Maspero, permettra d’en recueil- 
omitted the lower two-thirds of 1.7 and beginning of 1. 8 __lir les débris ” (Rev. ég., III, 150). But these modern build- 
(Ramesseum numbering), containing the march from ings of the natives have never been removed, and we have 
Shabtuna to Kadesh. Furthermore, in both Champol- only a copy of the visible fragments by Bruascu (Rec. 
lion’s and Rosellini’s copy, two entire lines (6 and 33 demon., II, 53), who also mistook it for the Poem, an im- 
Abu Simbel numbering) are omitted, besides the lower pression which may be understood from the fact that this 
ends of ll. 36-41, which were probably sanded up at that Luxor text has in the place of ‘the land of Naharin and all 
time. Lepsius’s text is much better, but the photographs Kode” (1. 11), a full list of the Asiatic allies like that in 
by Graf Griinau kindly loaned me by Steindorff, filled the beginning of the Poem. It also adds some poetical 
about all of the lacunz in Lepsius’s publication. The phrases in describing the King’s valor toward the end (1. 
wall has lost some since his time. 24), A publication of this text is very much needed. A 

2, RAMESSEUM.—Over the battle reliefs on the rear composite of the Abu Simbel and Ramesseum texts was 
(west) side of the first pylon. It was published by SHARPE made by CHABAS[Rev. arch., XV (1858-59), 2d part, pp. 573 
(Eg. Inscr. 2d part 52), and by Lepsius (LD., III, 153). It ff. and 701 ff.]. A combined text by GulrnyssE (Rec. de 
is the best of all the texts, though Lepsius’s copy needs Trav., VIII, 126-131, who has overlooked the Luxor copy, is 
some correction. The original omits some unessential unreliable. As theAbu Simbel text is incomplete, and the 
phrases in 1. 20. Luxor text mere fragments, it is necessary to number the 

3. Luxor.— On the rear (south side) of RamsesII.’s_ lines from the Ramesseum text. 
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Ramesseum (twice), Karnak, Luxor, Abu Simbel, and Derr.” Those at Abydos have 
almost and those at Derr completely perished. 

All these sources suffer from a common defect, viz., their main object was to por- 
tray the personal prowess of the king. Only the facts which will serve this purpose 
are used and the movements of the army, if referred to at all, are mentioned only as 
they serve to lead up to and explain the isolation of the king, which necessitated his 
desperate attack upon the enemy. Once this supreme moment is reached, the king 
receives the entire attention and the army is only referred to in order to use their 
flight and cowardice as a foil against which to contrast the splendid courage of the 
king. From this point on, moreover, the Poem is the only full source, and it is from 
this point on that sane criticism must declare it a source to be used with the greatest 
caution. Further indications of the comparative value and character of the sources 
will be found in the course of their use, as we proceed. 

The conditions which led up to Ramses II.’s great war with the Hittites have 
been cleared up by the discovery and study of the Amarna letters, and cannot occupy 
us here. The Hittites have now reached the upper course of the Orontes, in their 
advance southward between the Lebanons, and haye collected their forces in the vicin- 
ity of Lake Homs. Already in his fourth year Ramses had secured the Phoenician 
coast on his first campaign as far as the vicinity of Berut, and erected his boundary stela 
on the banks of the Nahr-el-Kelb. It has often been stated that this campaign was in 
the year 2. It is true that one of the three stele of Ramses II. at the Nahr-el-Kelb is 

_published by Lepsius as dated in the year 2; but Lepsius himself states that this date 
is uncertain (Briefe, p. 403); that of the fourth year is however, certain.” Now there 
cannot have been two campaigns before that against Kadesh in the fifth year, which 
is called the second campaign (No. 1). Hence the uncertain date of the year 2 is to 
be rejected with entire certainty, in favor of the year 4. Following up his move of 
the year 4, Ramses now prepares to meet the Hittites themselves. 

Of the size of his army we have unfortunately no direct data. The Egyptians 
occasionally give the exact number of men engaged in less important expeditions, like 


221, ABypos.— On the outside of the north, west, and 6. Drerr.— Now destroyed, but seen by Champollion, 
south walls of the temple of Ramses II. Nearly the whole Wiedemann, Aeg. Gesch., 434, n. 5. 
has perished, as only the lower courses of the walls remain. 7. ABu StmBeL.—In the great temple, first hall, north 


The short inscriptions were published by MARIETTE wall: CHAMP., Mon., 17 bis-33; Not. descr., I, 64-66; ROSELL., 
(Abydos, II, pp. 10, 11), and three scenes from the reliefs Mon. stor., 87-103; LD., III, 187c-e. 


(Voy. dans la haute Egypte, Plates XXX-XXXII and p. 72), The inscriptions from all these copies have been com- 
They show fine execution and a complete publication is bined (from the publications) by Gurryssn (Rec. de Trav., 
very much needed. VIII, 120-42) in aconvenient form for reference, but itis not 
2, RAMESSEUM, First PyLON.— CHAMP., Not. Descr., I, reliable. None of the above publications meets the require- 
70-72; LD., III, 153-5, 157-61. ments of modern science in the reproduction of the reliefs, 


3. RAMESsEUM, SECOND PyYLON.—CHAMP., Mon., 328-30; and an exhaustive publication of the combined originals 
Not. Descr., 585-9, 873, 874; RoSELL., Mon. stor., 109, 110; LD., is very muchneeded. For the inscriptions I have placed in 


III, 164, 165, and Priss, Hist. de Vart ég. parallel columns all the publications of all the originals, 
4, KARNAK.—Chiseled out in antiquity; published producing a fair text; but unfortunately this method can- 
infra, pp. 45, 46, and Plate VIII. not be applied to the reliefs. 
5. Luxor.—On pylon of Ramses II.; CHAMP., Mon., ‘i . : 
323, 324, 327-3827 bis (last two incorrectly marked Rames- I have examined the Berlin squeeze of this stela 


seum); ROSELL., Mon. stor., 104-7; Bruascu, Rec. de Mon,, ™2e by Lepsius, and find the date clear and certain, 


53 (inscriptions only). 
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those to the mines, or to Nubia; but never, in any surviving record of their great wars, 
have they left any statement of the size of the army which they put into the field. 
The numbers for this expedition given by Diodorus, 400,000 foot and 20,000 horse 
(infra, p. 11, n. 39), are of course absurd. The meager data bearing on the question, as 
furnished by contemporary documents, are the following. In the Old Kingdom (third 
millennium B. C.) the nobleman Una mustered an army for an expedition into Sinai 
and Palestine, of ‘““many ten thousands.” This vague and suspicious datum is not 
corroborated by subsequent records. For an expedition to Hammamat for quarrying 
purposes in the eleventh dynasty (about 2100 B. C.), King Nibtowere-Montuhotep 
mustered an army of 10,000 men from the southern nomes,”“ and 3,000 sailors from 
the Delta,” making a total of 13,000 men, the largest body of which the exact num- 
ber is furnished by the inscriptions. In the same dynasty, King Senekhkere sent to 
the same quarries an expedition of 3,000 men.” The contingent which a local baron 
dispatched to these quarries in the twelfth dynasty (about 2000 to 1800 B. C.) was 
only 200 men,” while another, Ameni of Benihasan, sent to the Nubian wars 400 men,” 
and as a conyoy for the gold caravan to Coptos, 600 men.” Amenemhet IIT., of the 
same dynasty, sent out an army of 2,000 men to the Hammamat quarries accompanied 
by 30 quarrymen, 30 sailors, and 20 necropolis gendarmes.” He likewise dispatched 
a force of 734 troops to the mines of Wadi Maghara in the peninsula of Sinai.” Of 
the eighteenth dynasty we have no such data, but in the nineteenth (about 1600 to 
1400 B. C.), Ramses II. sent an army to Hammamat, which was made up entirely of 
foreign mercenaries in the following proportions: “ Shardana, 1,900; Kehek, 620; 
Mashawasha, 1,600; Negroes, 880; total, 5,000.” ” 

In Merneptah’s Libyan war of his fifth year (thirteenth century B. C.), he slew 
“9,376 people,” ® and possibly took as many more prisoners. Ramses III. (twelfth 


24 DD., II, 149d = Gou., Ham., XII: thenumeralisinthe 5,000 were Egyptians. But there is ne such remainder, 
present writer’s opinion, certain. Golénischeft’s text shows and no error of the scribe. The correct numbers were 
a finger (= 10,000) ; the top points wrong, but this is a pecu- read nearly forty years ago by DE RouGs& (Rev. arch., 18672, 
liarity of the Hammémat inscriptions (cf. Hmnu, LD., II, n. s. XVI, pp. 99 ff.) who showed the incorrectness of 
150 a. l. 7, thrice!), and is only one of many instances of | Chabas’s readings, and later by Prmun (A Z., 28, 33), I had 
the influence of the hieratic in these texts. This partic- read them as above, before I noticed de Rougé’s essay 
ular peculiarity of the finger-sign occurs frequently also in or Piehl’s note, and a glance at the papyrus will convince 


the Assiut texts of the same period. anyone of the correctness of their readings. Whether the 
scribe of Anastasi I. was relating actual facts or not does 
pep peas = Boman is aiis EE, not affect the use of his data; i he was clearly dealing 
2% LD., I, 150a= Gou., Ham., XV-XVII. with customary and usual events whether the particular 

27 Gox,., Ham., III, 3. Thoy brought back a block 20feet, | ones he narrates actually happened or not. 
6 inches long. 33 Great Karnak inscription, 1. 58. This is probably the 
28 Ament inscription (1. 12). 29 Tbid., ll. 14, 15. total of the slain, Libyan and non-Libyan, for the corre- 


aA sponding number of the Extract (a short duplicate, 1. 17) 
TEE ER a Mea a ical Save Nos * : has before it: ‘fallen of Libya, total number;” the non- 
1 LD., I, 13i¢=Borton, Hee. hier, XII=CHame., Libyan foreigners boing thus designated as of the Libyan 
Not. descr., II, 689. party. Of the actual Libyans slain we have a total of 
32 Pap. Anastasi, I, Plate XVII, 11.3,4. The numbers 6,359 (1. 51), and of non-Libyan foreigners at least 2,370 (1. 
are given by CHABAS (Voyage, p. 52) as: 1,300,520, 1,500, 56). This makes a total of 8,729, omitting a few hundred 
and 680, making a total of 4,000, which was 1,000 short ashe non-Libyans who would doubtless bring up the total to 9,376 
noticed, but thought it was anerrorofthescribe. MASPERO as given above (1.58). But it is possible that this number 
(Struggle, p. 212) gives the following numbers: ‘620 refers only to captives. In this case, as the Extract gives 
Shardana, 1,600 Kehek, 70 (sic/) Mashawasha, 880 Negroes.’”’ at least 9,300 killed (1.17), the total of killed and captured 
Maspero evidently assumes that the remainder (1,830) of the | would be over 18,000! See also MULurER, Asien, 358, n. 5. 
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century B.C.), in a similar Libyan war (year 5), slew 12,535 of the enemy;* but 
in his second Libyan war (year 11) he slew only 2,175 and captured 2,052” (of 
whom only 1,211 were men). The same king sent an expedition to the quarries of 
Gebel Silsileh, consisting of 3,000 men, of whom 2,000 were soldiers;* but of course 
these were not intended for military duty, but only to assist in the work of transpor- 
tation, as at E] Bersheh in the middle kingdom. Ramses IV. sent an expedition to the 
Hammamat quarries, of no less than 8,368 men, of whom 4,000 were soldiers.” Here, 
also, the troops were expected to aid in the transportation as well as furnish protection 
to the expedition. The only other contemporary sources are the Amarna letters, in 
which the numbers of the troops mentioned are absurdly small. It is only the classic 
sources which contain large numbers; but the numbers of such historians as Herodotus 
and Diodorus (see below p. 11, n. 39) are of course not trustworthy. For the Ptolemaic 
period we possess no data, and the Old Testament numbers cannot be accepted. 

It will be seen that the above data, while very limited, show clearly that the 
armies of early Egypt were not large. The armies of the invading Libyans, judging 
from the numbers of dead and captured, may have been larger than those of Egypt; 
but the maximum army of the Pharaoh, doubtless, did not exceed 25,000 or 30,000 men. 
Ramses II.’s army consisted of four divisions, of whom some were Shardana, who 
furnished heavy infantry. How large a proportion of the army they formed it is 
impossible to say. Nor of the native Egyptian forces are we able to determine what 

proportion were infantry, and what proportion chariotry. Maspero has computed the 
forces of the Hittites and their allies as about 20,000 men (Struggle, p. 212, note 5), 
and this total seems to me tolerably certain.” Ramses IJ. could hardly have invaded 
the enemy’s country with less; and thus his four divisions will have contained about 
5,000 men each. If he was able to send 5,000 mercenaries to Hammaméat, he certainly 


34The inscription is unpublished; it is on the outside of 
the north wall at Medinet Habu, and the number is given 
in BAEDEKER (p. 303, ‘‘3d scene’’). The number is supported 
by the reliefs in the second court (south wall, CHAmpP., Mon., 
206 = RosELL., Mon. stor.,135; see also LD., Text III, 177) 
showing three heaps of hands and one of phalli severed from 
the dead. Each heap bears the inscription: ‘‘ Bringing up 
the captured before his majesty, from the vanquished of 
Libya, making 1,000 men; making 3,000 hands; making 
3,000 foreskins;”’ except that once (at the top) ‘‘ Making 
3,000 foreskins”” is omitted (ZD., Text ITI, 177, not corrobo- 
rated by the old publications, e. g. ROSELL., Mon. stor., 135). 
Taken together they record a total of 25,000 or 28,000 men 
(of whom 4,000 were captured and the rest killed), which 
is certainly excessive, aud is contradicted by the total, 
12,535, given on the north wall. Hence, as the four heaps 
are in four superimposed rows or fields, it is evident that 
some are only repetitions. Taking only the heap of phalli 
and one heap of hands (the two lower rows), and regard- 
ing the others as repetitions, we obtain a total of 12,000 
slain, which roughly agrees with that on the north wall. 

35On the back of the first pylon at Medinet Habu 
(Dim., Hist. Inschr., I, 26, 27), the number 2,052 is given by 
the monument as the total list of prisoners. This total is 
correct. Maspero’s numbers (Struggle, p. 472) are curiously 


inerror. He gives 2,075 killed in this battle, which is an 
error for 2,175 as above. Then he gives 2,052 killed ‘tin 
other engagements,”’ which is an error for the prisoners as 
above. Finally he gives 2,032 male and female prisoners, 
which comes from adding together the said list of prisoners 
as given in CHABAS’s Etude sur lV’ ant. hist. (p. 243), where 
Chabas has made a mistake of 20 (giving 131 girls instead of 
151) and producing a total of 2,032. Maspero has thus 
counted the list twice: once (20 short) as prisoners; and 
again its real total as given by the monument, of which he 
makes a second total of killed. Chabas’s error was also 
noted by Bruascu, AZ. (1876), pp. 71 ff. 


36 CHAMP., Wot. descr., I, 256, 257 = LD., VI, 23, 8; PIERL, 
Sphinx, VI, 143-5 (transcription only). 


30LD., III, 223e. 


38 The Hittite king first sent 2,500 chariots against Ram- 
ses. Later he sent 1,000 more, making 3,500 in all. Ineach 
chariot were three men, making a total of 10,500 chariot 
warriors. He had also 8,000 or 9,000 infantry, making a 
total of about 20,000 men. Maspero overlooks the second 
body of 1,000 chariots and gains his total of 20,000 by con- 
jectural estimate. These numbers in the sources are of 
course not wholly trustworthy, and hence we must allow 
for an element of uncertainty. 
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was able to muster 20,000 of all arms for the critical war in Syria; but the issue shows 
that his force could not much have exceeded that of the Asiatic allies in strength. I 
should estimate his force, therefore, at possibly a little over 20,000 men, and regard 
the estimate as very uncertain. Maspero estimates it at about 15,000 or 18,000 men 
(Struggle, p. 212, note 5). 

About the end of April, in the fifth year of his reign (Poem, |. 9), Ramses IT. 
marched out of Tharu, on his northeastern frontier, at the head of the above force, in 
four divisions.” The division of Amon under the immediate command of the Pharaoh 
constituted the advance, while the divisions of Re, of Ptah, and of Sutekh, followed in 
the order given. What route they took in Palestine is not known, but when they were 
in southern Lebanon they were marching on the sea road, for in the midst of later 
events the Poem (1. 18) reverts to the fact that ‘his majesty had formed the first rank 
(or the van) of all the leaders of his army, while they were on the shore in the land of 
Amor.” As Meyer has noted (Aegyptiaca, p. 69, n. 2), the “‘shore of Amor” is the 
Mediterranean coast, which he had secured the preceding year (see p. 8), at some 
uncertain point in southern Lebanon, where Ramses left the sea. Somewhere in 
this locality a city named after the Pharaoh was reached; for the Poem (1. 11) states: 
‘Now after many days after this [the departure from Tharu], behold his majesty was 
in ‘Wosermare-Meriamon, the city of ..... ’” (the conclusion being unfortunately 
lost). This city was evidently Ramses’s base on the coast, which he had established 
for this purpose the year before, and it may have been at or near the mouth of the 
Nahr el-Kelb, where his stela of the year before is located. At the end of the above 
lacuna is the word “cedars,” evidently a reference to the cedars of Lebanon, through, 
or beside, which the army was now passing, after leaving the city on the coast. Just 
thirty days after leaving Tharu, Ramses was in camp on the south of Kadesh“ (Record, 
ll. 1, 2; Poem, ll. 11, 12), having marched northward to that point down the valley of 
the Orontes (see Map I).* 

We shall not be able to follow Ramses into the battle which awaited him at 
Kadesh without looking into the geography of the vicinity in some detail. In such 
a study we are immediately confronted with the embarrassing fact that, while the 
geography and topography of Palestine have been very fully studied, such researches 
are still in their infancy in North Syria. Robinson’s above map of fifty years ago, 
which serves well enough for the relative location of main points, is totally insufficient 
for the details of a limited district like that around Kadesh with which we are to deal. 
Sachau’s map,” which adds much to that of Robinson, offers very little for this par- 


%@ These four divisions were known to Diodorus, for he 40 An average of about thirteen miles a day. 


says: pera 5é Tov muA@va repiaotvAoy elvat TOD mpoTépov as.odo- A K 4 
SEE e Rose § 41This map is taken directly from Roprnson, Later 


Biblical Researches in Palestine and the Adjacent Regions, 
London, 1856, The only change is the addition of the word 
‘ Kadesh,” over that of “* Laodicea ad Libanum,” 


yrepov, ev & yAudas Umdpxev mavtoias SnAovaas Tov méAcLOV TOV 
YEvouevov avTG mpos Tovs ev Tois Baxtpors amoatavras: éh’ ods 
éatpatevobat meGav mév TeTTapaKovTa puplaow, immedar dé Sigpv- 
plots, els TérTapa mepy Seppnmervys THs Tags OTPaTLas, Oy anavrwy 
viovds Tod Baatdéws éoxnxévar THY Hyemoviay, (1,47; ed. VOGEL, 42Tn his Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, Leipzig, 1883. 
Vol, I, p. 83 = DinporF-MULLER, Vol. I, p. 40.) 
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ticular region. Until Blanckenhorn’s map* appeared in 1891, even the exact location 
of so well known a point as Aleppo was uncertain. But his map has done much in 
determining the course of the Orontes above and below Kadesh, and is therefore the 
chief source for our map of this locality. It is especially useful for its full indication 
of elevations (in meters) ; while for details of topography I have been dependent upon 
the notes of modern travelers. 

In order to understand the maneuvers which preceded the battle we must now 
determine the relative location of the points, by means of which the Egyptian docu- 
ments locate for us the positions of the two armies and their parts. These points are: 
(1) Kadesh; (2) “The Height South of Kadesh;” (8) Shabtuna; (4) Aranami. 

1. Kapesu.—When we remember that Ramses marched northward along the 
Orontes to reach Kadesh (Plates I, II, No. 2), and that the name was still attached to 
the lake of Homs in Abulfeda’s time, it is evident that we must seek the city on the 
Orontes in the vicinity of this lake. This has already been done by Brugsch,* follow- 
ing Julius Braun, who placed it at Homg. As Miller has shown (Asien, p. 214), the 
city could not have been north of Emesa (Homs). It is difficult to understand how 
modern students ever came to locate the city in the lake itself, for in addition to the 
incongruities noted by Miller (Joc. cit.), there is not a scrap of evidence to show that 
the lake is older than Roman times. It is an artificial body of water six miles long 
and from two to three miles wide, created by a dam at its north end. Conder says: 
“The existence of the lake is mainly, if not altogether, due to the construction of this 
fine engineering work.”® Of the age of the dam he says further: “The general 
impression obtained, by comparing the masonry with other monuments I have examined 
in Palestine, is, that the whole structure is Roman work; and the Talmudic story ( Tal. 
Jer. Kilaim, LX, 5; Tal. Bab. Baba Bathra, 74b), which attributes the dam to Dio- 
cletian, may perhaps be founded on fact” (loc. cit.). With this testimony Robinson 
agrees; he states: “The lake is in great measure, if not wholly, artificial; being formed 
by an ancient dam or embankment across the stream.’ Of the age of this dam Sachau 
says that it ‘“‘hat mir den Hindruck gemacht, nicht besonders alt zu sein.” Besides 
the testimony of the Talmud cited by Conder above (which I have not verified) there 
are only two ancient references to the lake, and possibly only one. Abulfeda, writing 
early in the fourteenth century, nearly six hundred years ago, describes the lake 
somewhat fully, as follows: J 
aye GAS 555 Gyitl SI SLA ope Ley care Buse ty Ws Ese 
& —< a wh 43,5) re Ac Kopin Hy 853s Ledance hun Jyb Lyte p 
ds, pores SI ming Kul dT Le We pS = yy Ow sat Basu yb 

43TIn Grundztige der Geologie und physikalischen Geogra- 45 PEHF., Quart. Statement (1881), 172. 
phie von Nord-Syrien, Berlin, 1891; or separate as Karte 46 Later Biblical Researches in Palestine and the Adja- 
von Nord-Syrien im Maasstabe von 1; 500,000, nebst Erldéu- —_ cent Regions, London (1856), p. 549. 


terungen, etc., Berlin, 1891. 


47 Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, Leipzig, 1883. 
44 Geogr. Inschr., II, 22. 
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lige, GS! Ly8s Lyd dull Splog oui pl ley yd! dul! Lany 
clot SSS Guile ys eld Wis, elo pe xSL3 Kb ro lel,6 ypls, Keres 
U4)! & ey Wes eyes Brass] erydy alll Sly Oa! Gre ot aus palrell 

Kull Lge olery Lays ppt Gate Uae ye By Hiyin 

“Tor Lake or Qapes.— Now it is the same as the lake of Homs; its length from north to 
south is about a third of a day’s journey, while its width is the length of the dam which we shall 
presently mention. It (the lake) is artificially constructed upon the river Orontes, for there has 
been constructed at the north end of the lake a dam of stone, of ancient workmanship, which is 
attributed to Alexander (the Great). In the middle of the said dam are two towers of black 
stone, and the length of the dam from east to west is 1,287 cubits, while its width is 18} cubits. 
This it is which holds all those mighty waters, but should it be destroyed, the water would flow 
away and the lake would be destroyed and would become a river. It is in a flat region, and 
is distant from Homs part of a day’s journey on the west side of the city. Fish are caught in 
it.” [Aputrepan, Tabula Syriae ed. Koehler (Lipsiae, 1786), p. 157.] 

He mentions the lake again in describing the course of the Orontes (7ibid., p. 151). 

The mention of lakes and marshes in the vicinity of Laodicea ad Libanum by 
Polybius,* even if it refers to this lake, does not carry the origin of the lake appre- 
ciably farther back. Moreover, there are other small lakes and pools in this region at 
the present day,” to which his remark may refer. There is, therefore, not a shred of 
evidence that the lake existed in Ramses II.’s day,” a thousand years earlier. Finally, 
the only other argument that can be advanced for the location of Kadesh in the lake 
is the fact that in the early fourteenth century it was still called the lake of Kadesh. 
But it should be noticed that it was also called the lake of Homs by Abulfeda, and 
Homs lies neither in the lake, nor even upon it, but several miles distant from it. 
There is, therefore, no occasion to consider the lake at all in our study of this battle; 
but its name is useful as showing that Kadesh is to be sought in its vicinity. 

But there is classical evidence that the city depicted in Ramses’s famous reliefs 
was on a river. In his account of these reliefs Diodorus says”: «al cata pév Tov 
TpOTov THY Tolywv Tov Bacirda KaTecKevacOaL TrodLOpKOdVTA TElYOS VITO TrOTAM“OD TreEpip- 
putov. Hecataeus’s Egyptian informants, whether they were acquainted with the actual 
city of Kadesh” or not, certainly regarded the city in the reliefs as located on a 
river. Furthermore, there is hitherto unnoticed evidence that early in the last century 
there was a place still bearing the name Kedes, on the south of the lake. An old map,” 
published in 1819, a portion of which is here reproduced (Map II), accompanies an 


48... . evredbev (Ardmera) 8 avagevéas fxe mpds Thy Aaodi- ing Kadesh in the lake (see infra, p. 43, n. 154), and can- 
kevav, ah’ hs morncapevos Thy Opmhny 6 Bactdcis peta maons THs not be adduced as indicating its existence in his time. 
atpatias, Kat dveAOmv thy Epnuov, evéBadrev eis Tov avAwva Tov 51], 48 (ed. VoGEL, Vol. I, p. 83 = DInDoRF-MULLER, 


Tpogayopevop.evoy Mapavay, os Keita ev petaéd THs KaTa TOV Vol. I, p. 40) 

AiBavov kat Tov “AvTiAiBavov mapwpelas, cuvayerat 8 eis orevov ee See 

UTd TOY TpoELpHMEVwWY OpaY, auuBaiver S€ Kat TOUTOY avToY Tov 52 They call Ramses’s enemies Bactrians 

TOTOV, 7 OTEVaTaTES Eat, SeipyerOat Tevayert Kat Aiuvats, e& wY 53In a collection of essays called Travels in Various 

© pupeWixds ke(perar naAapos (Historiae, ed. HOLTSCH,5,45,D.7). Countries of the East, ed, RoBERT WALPOLE, London, 
49 See one on sketch map by VAN KASTEREN, ZDPV.,Vol. 1820, accompanying an essay called: ‘‘Trayels through 

XVI, p. 172; others referred to by travelersin this region, Part of Antient Coelesyria and Syria Salutaris [from the 

€. g., ROBINSON, op. cit., p. 555. papers of the Lieutenant Colonel Squire].’’ See also review 
50 The evidence of the reliefs is distinctly against locat- by LETRONNE, in Journ. des Sav. (1820), p. 467. 
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account of a journey down the Orontes valley by Lieutenant Colonel Squire in 1802. 
Squire’s data have not been employed in drawing the map, for it shows amusing 
errors on points about which Squire’s notes prove that he was fully informed. The 
map is therefore probably much older than Squire’s time, and was the best which the 
editor of his papers found available. But the editor offers no hint of the source 
whence he obtained the map, or of the data from which it was made.* I am therefore 
unable to determine what early English or other traveler it was, who found on the 
south of the lake a village of ‘Quadis,” which can be no other than wos Kedes. 
Its location on the wrong bank a little too far south is, of course, a trifle of no 
moment on a map which makes the lake twenty miles long and separates its lower 
end from the river entirely, besides the most amusing errors in the mountain ranges. 
It must not be forgotten that this map was published long before the decipherment of 
the hieroglyphic and the resulting knowledge of the city of Kadesh, which later led 
scholars to look for it in this locality. Hence Conder’s claim that the natives in his 
time commonly applied the name Kedes to the south side of the Tell Nebi Mendeh 
gains irresistible confirmation. 

Conder’s use of topographical data is, however, not so fortunate. It is over 
three thousand years since the battle which we are to study took place. The topo- 
graphical changes wrought in three thousand years by a stream subject to heavy 
freshets in the rainy season are very considerable. These do not seem to have 
been at all considered by Conder, who lays the greatest importance on purely 


‘. ephemeral topographical features. He seems to base his identification of Kadesh with 


Tell Nebi Mendeh largely on the presence of a late dam forming a pool in the Orontes 
on the east side of the tell; and a small earthen aqueduct, forming with the brook 
El-Muakdiyeh, a kind of double moat on the west of the tell. Certainly such things 
as these, which might be swept away by a freshet any day, offer no substantial basis 
for the topography of the place over three thousand years ago. Moreover, when 
Conder visited this region, he was supplied with totally inadequate data from the 
inscriptions; it was therefore impossible for him to consider all the requirements of 
the sources, and he was naturally quite unaware at the time how insufficient were the 
data furnished him. But Conder’s notes on the place are fuller than those of any 
earlier visitor there; they furnish some exceedingly useful observations; and, as we 
shall see by the observation of more permanent topographical features than small and 
ephemeral earthen aqueducts, that the city must have been located in this immediate 
vicinity, the presence of the name Kedes, and the importance and unrivaled extent 
of Tell Nebi Mendeh make Conder’s identification very probable. 

In modern times the place was first visited by Mr. Thomson, who touched it in a 
journey from Hamah to Ribleh in 1846. In Robinson’s book,” he describes it as 
follows: 


54 Someone better informed on the history of the geog- 55 Op. cit., p. 555. 
raphy of North Syria than the present writer may know 
the exact source of this map. 
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The Tell is on the tongue of land between the Orontes and its tributary, el-Mukadiyeh, 
above the junction. A ditch drawn from one stream to the other made the Tell an island. 
Around the southern base of this large Tell are spread the remains of an extensive ancient city. 
They consist of numerous columns, foundations, and small portions of the original wall; the 
rubble work of which was Roman brick. Mr. Thomson says: “I found the people of the Tell 
breaking up the columns to burn into lime; and as, in this trap region, limestone is scarce, this 
process of destruction may have been going on for a thousand years; and the wonder is that 
such a number of columns have escaped their barbarous sledges.” 


Robinson himself states that Tell Nebi Mendeh (“Tell Neby Mindau”’) is located 
‘‘on the left bank of Orontes, somewhat more than two hours” north of Ribleh,” and 
distant one hour® from the lake of Kades.” He adds that it was so high as to be 
visible from Ribleh, and as he journeyed from Ribleh northwest to Kal‘at el-Hosn, it 
was visible for several hours. Sachau says of it: 


Dieser Hiigel, der sich nicht weit vom Siidende des Sees in fruchtbarster Umgebung 
erhebt und die ganze Orontes-Ebene weithin beherrscht, ist von ziemlich bedeutendem Umfang, 
und konnte eine fiir die Verhaltnisse des Alterthums bedeutende Stadt tragen. Ringsum 
unseren Lagerplatz war die Erde mit Steinblécken aller Art bedeckt und Substructionen von 
Haiisern deutlich zu erkennen. In dem Dorfe selbst sollen auch antike Baureste vorhanden 
sein, besonders auf dem Friedhof, auf der Nordseite des Hiigels.® 


2961 


Conder also remarks on the tell as “remarkably conspicuous from all sides,” and 


describes it as 


a great mound without any trace of rock—so far as we could see—extending about 400 yards 
in a direction about 40° east of true north. The highest part is on the northeast, where is a 
Moslem graveyard looking down on gardens in the flat tongue between the two streams.” The 
height is here perhaps 100 feet above the water. On the southwest the mound sinks gradually 
into the plough land. The village is situated about the middle of the Tell..... On the | 
southwest is the Tahunet Kades, a modern mill..... The principal ruins are on the flat 
ground east of the mill. 


These evidently later ruins, which were also noticed by Sachau above, the unparal- 
leled size of the mound, and the agreement of its location with the itineraries, 
led Robinson to identify it with Laodicea ad Libanum.” Robinson says that in 
searching for Laodicea in this region he could find no mound “deserving any atten- 
tion, except the high mound known as Tell Neby Mendeh.” 

It will be evident therefore that Tell Nebi Mendeh is the most prominent and 
important mound in this region, where the survival of the name (jwd% forces us to 
locate Kadesh. Let us now see how this location is related with the data furnished 


56 Bibliotheca Sacra (1848), p. 691. 61 Op, cit., p. 166. 

57 He gives it exactly as two hours and fifteen minutes; 62 Orontes and el-Mukadiyeh, 
Sachau made it in two hours and twenty minutes (op. cit., 
p. 58). On his map, Robinson gives an hour in his notes 
as three miles, 


63 Op. cit., pp. 555, 556; but see also VAN KASTEREN 
(ZDPV., Vol. XVI, pp. 171 ff.), who suggests Liftaya as 
; possibly the site of this Laodicea. However, the location 

58Sachau made it in one hour and five minutes. Conder of this city has no bearing on our study of Kadesh, further 
gives “about four English miles” (op. cit., p. 165). than to show the importance of Tell Nebi Mendeh in 

59 Op. cit., p. 555 and n. 1, 60 Op. cit., pp. 58, 59. Robinson’s estimation. 
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by the accounts of Ramses II.’s campaign against the city. Ramses states that his 
last camping place before reaching Kadesh was “on the height south of Kadesh.” 
His statement is as follows: 
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Behold his majesty was in Zahi™ on his second victorious campaign; the goodly watch 
(camp), in life, prosperity, and health, in the tent of his majesty, was on the height south 
of Kadeshsa-aiam. The king proceeded northward; his majesty arrived on the south of the 


city of Shabtuna..... His majesty proceeded northward and arrived on the northwest of 
Kadesh. (Record, ll. 1-8, with omissions.) 


This same march is stated in the Poem as follows: 
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His majesty iy eeoreaed northward and he arrived at the height of Kadesh. Then his 
majesty, L. P. H., marched before..... He crossed the ford of the Orontes, having the 
first division of Amon with him..... Then his majesty, L. P. H., arrived [at] the city 
(Kadesh).” (Poem, 1. 12, with omissions.) 


64 Western Syria within the north and south limits of _ stela, 1. 4). Although all the publications of this stela 
Phoenicia, have y’-r’-s’-t, Brugsch read ‘‘Arinath;’’ hence the wavy- 
lined n, which is straight in hieratic, has been transferred 
to the stone straight, and read as an s by all copyists but 
Brugsch. There is no question, therefore, as to the cor- 
rectness of the reading n first made by Maspero. Geo- 

66 Md:t; it may possibly mean “channel, river-bed.”” graphically also the reading is convincing. From a 
It ‘is used by Amenhotep II. of the same river (Karnak northern Palestinian city the king marches northward to 
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65Common abbreviation of the abbreviated hiero- 
glyphic writing of the wish following the mention of the 
king, viz.: “‘ Life! prosperity! health!” 
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It will be seen that he is advancing northward along the Orontes through the 
Buka‘a. On the way he camps upon “the height south of Kadesh.” This is, we 
repeat, his last camp before reaching Kadesh. We can, therefore, determine roughly 
the distance from the “height” to Kadesh; for on leaving the said “height” he 
makes the march to Kadesh and fights the famous battle in one day. But as it is 
evident that this day’s march was a very rapid one on the Pharaoh’s part (see p. 26), 
so that his army was unable to keep up with him, and as it is further evident that the 
battle was a short one, the distance from the ‘“‘height” to Kadesh must have been at 
least a day’s march. Fifteen miles make a good day’s march for an army in the 
Orient; twelve or thirteen miles are a fair average.” A glance at Map I, and the data 
of travelers which we shall presently adduce, show that the high valley between the 
Lebanons, called the Buka‘a, drops gradually as it approaches Ribleh from the south 
and ceases entirely at that point. It can only be the northern terminal heights of the 
Buka‘a, which Ramses means by “the height south of Kadesh.” Indeed, it is pretty 
evident that he has in mind a particular summit. Looking at Map III® we see that 
the Orontes flows through a narrow rocky gorge several hundred feet deep till it 
reaches Ribleh, where the rock walls, after gradual depression, drop entirely. On 
either side of these high walls, the heights rise to much greater elevations. On the 
east side, where Ramses was marching when he made his last camp, there is a notice- 
able elevation, called from a monument on its summit, Kami‘at el-Harmel. This 
summit is 733 meters above sea-level, about 600 feet above the river at the neighbor- 
ing “Red Bridge” (Jisr el-Ahmar) and some 780 feet above the level of the lake of 
Homs. To the eye of the traveler who has left it behind him as he passes northward, 
it forms the last and a very conspicuous elevation at the northern end of the Buka‘a. 
Robinson calls it “a high mound projecting far out into the great valley from the 
west, and it” is thus seen for a great distance in every direction.’”’” Conder says 
of it: “The Kamt‘a (‘Monument’) is perhaps the most conspicuous landmark in 
Syria, standing on the summit of swelling downs of black basalt, with a view extend- 
ing northwards in the vicinity of Homs, and southward in fine weather to Hermon.” 


Lebanon; this course continued would bring him to the _ tell, but passed it on the west. The universal testimony of 
Orontes, The objections of Brssine (Stat. Taf., 34) seem those who have visited and examined the tell, as I have 
to me groundless. Prrrin’s identification with Harosheth above shown, is that it lies in the extreme angle between 
on the Kishon (History, II, 155) is impossible, for the king the two streams. Blanckenhorn also places the junction 
is already in the Lebanon and has left the Kishon far of the two streams much nearer the lake than the data of 
behind. travelers there warrant. This is evidently due to the fact 

67 Ramses II.’s army up to this point had marched about that the shores of the lake are variable according to sea- 
thirteen miles a day (infra, p. 11, n. 40). Thutmose III.’s son and the height of the water. The bay into which he 


army on his first campaign marched from Tharu toGaza, vepresents the river as flowing doubtless disappears at 
about 125 miles, in nine days (LD., III, 31)=Bruascu., low water, in accordance with other maps, as I have indi- 
Thes., V, 1153f., ll. 7-14), or nearly fourteen miles a day. cated by a dotted line across it. Blanckenhorn omits the 


68This map was drawn from data taken chiefly from island in the lake. I have inserted it according to the 
BLANCKENHORN’S map, modified by data from other travel- Other maps, but its exact location is unknown. CoNDER 
ersinthe vicinity. Blanckenhorn follows Sachauin placing SYS it is about three-fourths of a mile from the shore and 
a village called el Hoz in the tongue of land between Orontes Perhaps one-fourth of a mile long (op. cit., p. 171), The 
and the brook el-Mukadiyeh, with Tell Nebi Mendeh to the figures in Blanckenhorn’s map denote elevations in meters. 
southwest of it and not on Orontes. Blanckenhorn did not 69 The monument on its summit. 
visit the place himself, but passed northwestward from 70 Op. cit., p. 540. 71 Op. cit., p. 161. 
Ribleh to Kal‘at el-Hosn. Neither did Sachau ascend the 
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Again, in describing the view from the summit of Tell Nebi Mendeh he says: “On 
the south the plain of the Buka‘a is visible, stretching between the Lebanon and 
Antilebanon, as far as the ridge or shed on which the Kamf‘a stands up against the 
sky line.” ” The hill of the Kamfi‘a, therefore, is the most prominent height at the 
northern termination of the high plain of the Buka‘a; from this point northward the 
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MAP III, The Orontes Valley in the Vicinity of Kadesh, 1:500,000 (after Blackenhorn) 


country grows lower and lower till on reaching Ribleh, says Robinson, ‘‘a vast plain 


stretches off in every direction, except the southwes 
to Ribleh: “The hills gradually disappeared, and the country 


going from Kamai‘a 
grew continually lower as we advanced.” “ 
first prominent height on the east of Orontes, south of Lake Homs, is certainly 


Ramses’s “height south of Kadesh.” 
gained a fixed point in our topography from which we may work with certainty 


Kadesh must now be sought a fair day’s march to the north of the Kamfi‘a. 


13 Op. cit., p. 543. 74 Op. cit., pp. 542, 543. 


72 Op. cit., p. 166. 
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The hill of the Kamf‘a, therefore, as the 


I think it will be clear that we have here 


The lake, 
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which is eighteen miles away, is decidedly too far; but the Tell Nebi Mendeh, which is 
about fifteen miles from the Kamii‘a, very strikingly meets the requirements of dis- 
tance involved in our problem. We shall further see in the study of the other places 
mentioned, how admirably the place fulfils all other conditions. 

Kadesh thus occupied a most important position. It commanded the entrance to 
the Buka‘a on the south (MapI), and every army advancing southward in inner Syria 
would have to reckon with it. Being at the northern terminus of both Lebanons it 
commanded also the road from the interior to the sea, through the valley of the 
Eleutheros, as well as the road from the Buka‘a, westward around the northern end of 
Lebanon, to the sea. It was therefore located at perhaps the most important ‘‘cross- 
roads” in Syria. We shall understand therefore why every Pharaoh made it an 
objective point. It consumed eight years of campaigning before Thutmose III. had 
mastered it, and it later formed the center of an alliance against him, after his nearly 
twenty years of warfare in Syria—an alliance which he only conquered by the capture 
of the city, after a serious siege. The Hittites and their allies, when they had pushed 
southward from Asia Minor at the close of the eighteenth dynasty, naturally took 
possession of it as an advanced post of the greatest strength, and when Ramses II. 
advanced upon it in his fifth year, they were ready to stake all on a battle for its 
possession. 

2. “THe Heicut Souta or Kapesu.’”—The location of this point was involved 
in the discussion of the location of Kadesh, and settled above as the hill of the 
Kamiti‘at el-Harmel. 

3. SHastuna.—The location of this town at Kal‘at el-Hosn by Conder” (follow- 
ing the Frenchman, Blanche), is so totally at variance with the data from the inscrip- 
tions, as will be presently apparent, that we need not discuss it at all. An examination 
of Extracts 1 and 2, quoted above, will make it clear that Shabtuna must lie between 
“the height south of Kadesh” and Kadesh, for on the march from the “height” to 
Kadesh, he passes Shabtuna. Moreover, it was either very close to or on the river, 
for in the Poem we find the following: 


2 IIAP IRON Soh INT 
ROHS Jobo 


Var. men PR Zak & | 

The division of Re crossed the ford (Orontes) on the south side (variant on the west) of 
Shabtuna (Poem, 1. 17). 

The road leading down the Orontes valley out of the Buka‘a on the east side of 
the river, and sweeping westward around the northern end of Lebanon by Kal‘at 
el-Hosn to the sea, crosses the Orontes to the west side at Ribleh. There is every 

15 Op. cit., pp. 169 ff. 
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reason why an army marching northward from the Kamft‘a should not cross to the 
west side before reaching Ribleh. The rock-walled gorge of the Orontes, several 
hundred feet deep, is practically impassable for chariots above Ribleh. Once over, 
there is no road on the other side leading down river, for the river flows close under 
the precipitous shelves of the eastern slope of Lebanon. Several tributaries to the 
Orontes on the west side, between Jisr el-Ahmar and Ribleh, also obstruct the way 
(see Map III). It is evident, also, that to go beyond Ribleh is to make an unneces- 
sary detour to the east around the eastern end of a great bend of the Orontes (Map 
III), involving also the crossing of a considerable tributary at the apex of the bend. 
This bend can be eut off by crossing at Ribleh, and all travelers going directly 
north (not to Homs) or to Kal‘at el-Hosn, or to the sea, cross the Orontes at this 
point, as did Robinson, Sachau, Conder, and Blanckenhorn, Robinson says that the 
surface of the ground here is “only six or seven feet above the water.” He adds: 


The course of the river was here from west to east, apparently a long reach; but it soon swept 
round to the north, in which direction it continues in a winding course. Ribleh is situated at 
the elbow. .... Our tent stood near the ford of the river. The bottom is hard; and such is 
said to be the case throughout the region. The water at this time [June 11] hardly came up to 
the horses’ bellies.” There was much crossing in both directions ; horses and donkeys, old and 
young, many of them loaded; men and women wading through, the latter often with bundles 
on their heads; all going to make up a lively scene.” 


Robinson’s description” shows that the ford was just above Ribleh, that is, west of it. 
‘.One of our inscriptions says that the crossing was west of Shabtuna, and the other 
says south of it. To an Egyptian whose term for “south” is “up river,”” a ford 
which is above a town on the northward-flowing Orontes would naturally be called 
“south” of it; while a more accurate scribe would correctly say “west,” in this 
particular reach of the river. There can be no doubt but that Shabtuna is to be 
located at Ribleh,”® and we have thus gained the earlier name of a place well known 
in later Palestinian and Syrian history. It was a strategically important crossing of 
the Orontes,” and it became the headquarters successively of Necho in 608, and of 
Nebuchadnezzar twenty years later. 

4, AranAmi.—The location of this town is thus indicated in the inscriptions, In 
an enumeration of Ramses’s forces from front to rear, that is, from north to south, we 
find that just after two divisions of the army have crossed the Orontes at Shabtuna, 
the division of Ptah is south of Aranami. 


76 SACHAU, who crossed here on October 23, says: ‘* Wir 
ritten durch den 30-40 Fuss breiten, nicht sehr tiefen, 
Orontes”’ (op. cit., p. 57). 

77 Op, cit., p. 543. 

78 He does not state this in so many words, but says 
that Ribleh was at the elbow where tho river turned north- 
ward, while in front of his tent it flowed from west to east. 
His tent was therefore above Ribleh. As he adds that the 
tent was ‘‘near the ford,’ the ford also is above Ribleh. 


79On the Tombos stela, as is well known, the Ezyptian 
scribe speaks of the Euphrates as flowing ‘‘ up river”? (viz., 
southward). 

80 MAspHRO’s location of Shabtuna (Struggle of the 
Nations, p. 890, n. 8) ‘‘ a little to the southwest of Tell Neby 
Mindeh,” is impossible, for in that case the Egyptians 
could not have crossed the Orontes on the west of Shab- 
tuna, as stated in the Poem (1. 17, Extract No. 3, above). 


81 See ROBINSON, op. cit., p. 545. 
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4. SN FEU Ree 
Var. INE Bh BME 


ZG 
The division of Ptah was on the south of the town of Aranami® (Poem, ll. 17, 18). 


Later, when the battle began, Ramses hastily summoned this division, as stated 
by the Record thus: 


mn ee RTS IN 
VS FP FEDS Jo} au 


Then one gave orders to the vizier® to hasten the army of his majesty, while they were 
marching on the south of Shabtuna (Record, ll. 18, 19). 


This refers to the division of Ptah as is shown by the following note in a relief: 


6. Pa ae cos MAS IN AK 


The scout of Pharaoh, L. P. H., coming to hasten the division of Ptah (Abu Simbel 
Relief, Champ., Mon. 18= Rosell., Mon. stor., 95). 


On their way northward, after leaving the hill of the Kamfi‘'a and before reaching 
Shabtuna, they passed or were south of Aranami, which must therefore lie on the line 
of march between the hill of the Kamt‘a and Shabtuna. Just where, it is impossible 
to determine,but there is a hint in the variant of Extract No. 4 above, where instead 
of “south of Aranami” we have “opposite [them?],” probably meaning the division 
which crossed the river before them (the division of Ptah). In that case Aranami 
will not have been very far south of the ford; otherwise the troops south of Aranami 
would have been too far west to be “opposite” their comrades who have just crossed. 
But this is uncertain. 

In addition to the location of these points, we must call attention to the local 
conditions. We have already seen in Robinson’s remarks (p. 20) that the level 
plain begins at Ribleh and extends northward from it. After leaving Ribleh by the 
above described ford, and going northward till he struck the Orontes again (I suppose 
near the bridge, Map IIT), Robinson says: “The plain was a dead level; the soil hard 
and gravelly, and fertile only in the vicinity of the canals led through it from the 
river, of which we passed several.’ The plain around Kadesh therefore was the 
best possible place for a battle of chariotry such as we are tostudy. Moreover, a 
reference in Extract No. 18 (p. 29 below) shows that there was a forest between 
Shabtuna and Kadesh, on the west side of the river, and the skilfully masked 
maneuvers of the Hittite king would indicate that there must have been a good deal 


82The variant is of no importance for this point. It 83 Read ?’t; the above is a typographical error; the 
will be discussed later. For the context see Extract No.9. original has tt. 84 Op, cit., p. 557. 
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of forest in the plain around Kadesh. We are now prepared to take up the successive 
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MAP IV. First Positions 


85 ROBINSON thus describes the journey from the Kami'‘at 
el-Harmel to Ribleh: ‘‘ We set off from the monument at 
4:45 [p.M.]; taking a straight course for Ribleh across this 
most desert tract of low hills, ridges, and valleys. The hill 
on which the Kamfi‘a stands is covered with loose trap, 
and the same continues for much of the distance; making 
it very difficult for the horses to pick their way..... The 
hills gradually disappeared, and the country grew continu- 
ally lower as we advanced. The desert character of the 


r My 
SS 


positions of the two armies. 

First Positions (Map IV).— 
After camping on “the height 
south of Kadesh,” Ramses 
marched northward on the east 
bank of the river. The disposi- 
tion of his troops was probably 
not different from that which we 
find immediately after, in the 
second position (see below), that 
is: Ramses led the way with the 
division of Amon, the other divi- 
sions following at intervals. Day 
after day his officers had reported 
to him their inability to gain 
any knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the enemy, and their 
impression that he was still far 
in the north (Record, ll. 13-15). 
As Ramses reached the ford just 
above Shabtuna® (No. 1), he 
was met by two Beduin who in- 
formed him that they had been 
sent by their countrymen, now 
with the Kheta, to say that they 
desired to forsake the Kheta for 
the Egyptian cause, and that the 
king of the Kheta had retreated 
far to the north, to Aleppo, ‘on 
the north of Tunip.” This inci- 
dent is thus narrated: 


WA \ 
lly NY 
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When the king proceeded north- 
ward * and his majesty had arrived 
at the locality south of the town of 


surface also began to diminish, and thin stunted grass was 
occasionally seen among the tufts of furze. At 7 o’clock 
we descended a slope, and came at once upon the first 
canal led off from the ‘Asy [Orontes] on this side..... 
We crossed one or two other like streams, not without 
some difficulty in finding proper fords, as it was now quite 
dark ; and came at 7: 35 to our tent, already pitched on the 
bank of the Orontes.’’ (Op. cit., pp. 542, 543.) 

86 From ‘“‘the highland south of Kadesh.” 
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Shabtuna, there came two Beduin to speak to his majesty as follows: “Our brethren who belong 
to the greatest of the tribes of the vanquished chief of Kheta have made us come to his majesty 
to say: We will be subjects of Pharaoh, L. P. H., and we will flee from the vanquished chief of 
Kheta, for the vanquished chief of Kheta sits *’ in the land of Aleppo (Hy-r’-bw), on the north 
of Tunip (Tw-n-p). He fears because of Pharaoh, L. P. H., to come southward.” Now these 
Beduin spake these words, which they spake to his majesty, falsely, (for) the vanquished chief 
of Kheta made them come to spy where his majesty was, in order to cause the army of his 
majesty not to draw up for fighting him,* to battle with the vanquished chief of Kheta (Record, 
ll. 4-6, beginning above in No. 1). 


The Record now proceeds to give the real position of the Asiatics, in contrast 
with the false information of the two Beduin. 
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Lo, the vanquished chief of Kheta came .... and stood equipped, drawn up behind 
Kadesh, the deceitful, while his majesty knew it not (Record, ll. 6, 7). 
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MAP V. Second Positions 


‘‘Behind Kadesh”’ is, of course, with reference to 
Ramses’s present position at Shabtuna; that is, the Asiatic 


allies are stationed somewhere north of Kadesh. Their 
exact position as given later was on the ‘northwest of 


Kadesh”’ (No. 11). 

Szconp Positions (Map V).—Completely misled by 
the failure of his scouts to find the enemy and by the 
false report of the Beduin, Ramses immediately sets for- 
ward for Kadesh. This is stated by the Poem (already 
partially quoted above, No. 2, p. 18) thus: 


ETD TUIP SE A ile eee 


eS eee cae ele 
as 11 baw 
Q 0 
SG) hae eal a 
Then his majesty, L. P. H., marched before. ... . He 


crossed the ford® of the Orontes, having the first division of 
Amon with him (Poem, 1. 12); 


87So Abu Simbel; Ramesseum has “‘is.” The former omits ‘‘ the land of.” 

88That is, to keep the Egyptians in marching order, that he might attack 
them in this unprepared state, as he afterward succeeded in doing. 

89 This can only be the ford at Shabtuna, mentioned below, for the crossing 
happened just after Ramses was on the south of Shabtuna. 
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then follows the position of the Asiatics as below, No. 10; and then that of Ramses’s 
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Lo, his majesty was alone by himself, without another with him (Var.: [without] his fol- 
lowers): the division of Amon was marching behind him; the division of Re was crossing over 
the ford on the south (Var. west) side of the town of Shabtuna at the distance of an iter® from 
the [division of Amon?];“ the division of Ptah was on the south of the town of Aranami (Var. 
opposite [them?]); the division of Sutekh was marching on the road (Poem, Il. 17, 18). 
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It will be seen that Ramses is pushing rapidly forward. Even the division of 
Amon can no longer keep pace with him, and he is accompanied only by his personal 
attendants.” The other divisions are already far outdistanced; there is a gap of about 
a mile and a half between the division of Amon and that of Ptah, while the rear of 
- the column, the division of Sutekh, is straggling so far behind that the author of the 
document, not knowing where it was, can only say it was marching somewhere “on 
the road.” 


Meantime the position of the enemy has not essentially changed, and is given by 


90A variable measure of distance, which does not ex- 
ceed 13 miles. 


The article is masculine, as it should be, and the 
only masculine noun in the context is the one suggested in 
the restoration. The distance from the division of Amon 
is what would be expected, for no town would take the 
article, and the river is out of the question, as the division 
of Re is just crossing it. Its own position is, therefore, 


exactly indicated by the crossing alone, and the only uncer- 
tain distance which the scribe might naturally add, is that 
from the diyision of Amon. The restoration is, therefore, 
exceedingly probable, if not altogether certain. 

92 The phrase: ‘‘ alone by himself, without another with 
him” is a constant refrain in the documents on the battle. 
As will later be seen, it must be taken with considerable 
reserve, 
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the Poem with greater exactness than before. Following the statement of Ramses’s 
crossing of the Orontes (No. 8) it says: 


0. WOK AR vee © © Bs mm Bek Nee) eee 


Lo, the wretched, vanquished chief of ia came * (Poem, 1. 13). 


Enumeration of his allies follows; then: 


a PAR Ml a 
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and stood drawn up for battle, concealed on the northwest of the city of Kadesh™ (Poem, Il. 
16, 17). 


TuirD Positions (Map VI).— Ramses had evidently 
determined to reach and begin the siege of Kadesh that 
day, for he pushed rapidly and boldly on until he reached 
the city. The Poem refers by anticipation to his arrival 
long before the course of the narrative actually brings him 
there: 


12, SW FUT So 


His majesty arrived at the city (Poem, |. 12); 


c of 
tw & onS 


then follow Nos. 10 and 11. In the proper sequence of 
the narrative (after No. 11) it is again stated thus by the 
Poem: 


13. of — PAT ONES 
fo | ais oT nova oe 


Lo, his majesty had halted on the north of the city of 
Kadesh, on the west side of the Orontes (Poem, 1. 21). 
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Omen See SEEK iy, The same facts are stated briefly and clearly by the 
Oe eee oN: Record after the incident of the spies on the south of 
MAP VI. Third Positions Shabtuna and the position of the Asiatics (No. 7): 


This coming is here stated in connection with notchange from the first position (Map IV) until Ramses 
Ramses’s arrival at Kadesh, which is mentioned by antici- reached the city. 
pation; for the narrative then goes back to the position of 94 This is repeated by the Poem (1. 20), the hieroglyphic 
the Egyptians as the division of Re was crossing the river. texts having ‘“‘behind Kadesh,” and the hieratic ‘‘on the 
So that it is evident that the position of the Asiaticsdid northwest of Kadesh.”’ 
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His majesty proceeded northward and arrived at the northwest of Kadesh; the army of his 
majesty [camped?]* there, and his majesty seated himself on a throne of gold (Record, ll. 7, 8). 
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Where the Poem states that Ramses “halted”? on the “north of the city,” the 
Record states that he “arrived” on the ‘‘northwest of the city” and that he “camped 
there,” a slight discrepancy which only increases our confidence in the two sources by 
showing that they are independent of each other. The reliefs depict both the inci- 
dents mentioned in the last two phrases; the arrangement of the camp (Plate I) is 
accompanied by the words: 


9. RAVI A SEY CHESS At 
PIN TO 


The first division of Amon, (called) “He Gives Victory to Wosermare-Setepnere (Ramses 
II.), Given Life,” with which Pharaoh, L. P. H., was, in the act of setting up camp ® (Plate I, 
over lion). 


In the same relief Ramses is shown sitting on the throne of gold (Plates I, IV, and 
VI). Later on, after the beginning of the battle reference is made in an inscription 
over the relief of the battle to Ramses’s location in camp: 


16. KI = MIDS APIS 


The stand which his majesty made while he was sitting on the northwest of Kadesh.” 


This is again corroborated by a remark in an inscription over newly arrived infantry 
(Plates I, IV, and VI), to which are added other important statements :* 


% The remnant of a determinative of a building is 97 Ramesseum, first and second pylons. Infra, Plates 
visible after the lacuna, hence the restoration is almost I! and III. 
certain, in view of the fact that the other sources prove 98 No. 17 is omitted. 


that he camped here. 
96Ramesseum, LD., III, 155; same at Abu Bile 9 but 
very incorrect. 
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His majesty was camping alone, no army with him: his — and his troops had [not yet ?] 
arrived, and the division with which Pharaoh, L. P.H., was® had not finished setting up the 
camp. Now the division of Re and the division of Ptah were (still) on the march; they had 
not (yet) arrived and their officers were in the forest of Baui (B’wy).! 


These statements hardly need any comment. Ramses, with the division of Amon, has 
passed along the west side of Kadesh and gone into camp™ early in the afternoon on 
the northwest of Kadesh. Of his other three divisions the Egyptian scribe only knows 
that Re and Ptah are somewhere on the march, with their officers evidently separated 
from them in the forest south of Kadesh; while of Sutekh he knows nothing. He 
does not refer to it again, nor do any of the other documents, so that it no longer 
plays any part in the problem, being evidently too far away. It is evident that 
Ramses’s rapid march left them all far behind; Re has reached the city later when the 
battle begins, but the others are still south of Shabtuna at the time of the Asiatic 
attack. Ramses evidently kept in touch with Re and was able to hasten its march, 
but Ptah and Sutekh were far beyond his immediate commands. The positions of all 
three on Map VI are only approximate. 

Meantime, as Ramses has himself now occupied the very position held shortly 
before by the Asiatics, it is evident that they have removed their army to some other 
point. This move and the proximity of the enemy Ramses himself now learns in the 
following manner, as narrated by the Record: ‘There arrived a scout who was in the 
following of his majesty, and he brought two scouts of the vanquished chief of Kheta” 
(Record, ll. 8,9). Their arrival is noted in the reliefs in a short inscription: ‘The 
arrival of the scout of Pharaoh, L. P. H., bringing the two scouts of the vanquished 
chief of Kheta before Pharaoh, L. P. H.” They are being beaten™ to cause them to 
tell where the vanquished chief of Kheta is." This preliminary, graphically depicted 


99 This clause shows that the statement that the Pha- 
raoh was alone, made just before, is to be taken with the 
greatest reserve; and wherever this statement, so often 
made, occurs, we are to understand only that his army asa 
whole was not with him, 

100 Abu Simbel: CHamp., Mon., 32 = RosEuu., Mon. stor., 
97= LD., Ill, 187; Ramesseum: LD., III, 155; Luxor: 
CaHamp., Mon., 327= RosEuu., Mon. stor., 107. Infra, Plates. 


101 This is a march of about fifteen miles. Ramses’s evi- 


dent haste to reach Kadesh makes a rate of two miles an 
hour not excessive. Starting at 7 A.M., he would have 
reached his camp by Kadesh by 2:30 P.M. 

102 MASPERO’S statement (Struggle, 394) that the division 
of ‘‘Satkha”’ reached the field and took part in the battle, 
has no documentary support. 

103 Literally, ‘‘ one is beating them.” 

104 Inscription by the scene of the beating; infra, Plates 
I, IV, and VI. 
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in the relief (to which the Record makes no reference), being over, the following 
conversation occurs: 


His majesty said to them: “What are ye?” They said: “As for us, the vanquished chief 
of Kheta has caused that we should come to spy out where his majesty is.” Said his majesty to 
them: “He! Where is he, the vanquished chief of Kheta? Behold, I have heard that he is in 
the land of Aleppo.” 
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Said they: “Sec, the vanquished chief of Kheta is stationed 


Garp of oe together with the many countries which he has brought with 
\ision= 


lth Gy 5 ox See, they are stationed drawn up for battle behind 
Kadesh, the Deceitful” (Record, Il. 10-12). 


The phrase, “behind Kadesh” is, of course, used with 
relation to Ramses’s position'’” on the northwest of Kadesh, 
which would put the Asiatics on the southeast of the city. 
This position accords exactly with the position from which 
they presently emerged to attack the advancing division 
of Re (No. 21), and there can be no doubt of its correct- 
ness. As Ramses and the division of Amon marched 
northward along the west side of the city, the Asiatics 
have quickly shifted their position across the Orontes, 
and southward along the east side of the city. They 


yEhciuno have literally played “hide and seek’’ with Ramses 
eehblen) around the city.” They have gained a most advantageous 
ae eran position on his right flank (for we must regard him as 
Sutexn facing northward), and all too late he now learns of the 

fatal snare into which he has fallen. 
eR voxkes Fourts Positions (Map VII).—The instant has now 
me Equptians come when the Hittite king must take advantage of the 


position which he has gained. The sources recount the 
catastrophe very clearly. They first indicate the nature 
MAP VII. Fourth Positions of the attack; it was to be executed by the chariotry: 


105 That the phrase “behind Kadesh”’ is thus to be 106 How far the forest of Baui enabled the Hittite king 
explained, is proved by the variant in the Poem (1. 20), to mask his movements it is impossible to state; but the 
where the hieroglyphic texts have ‘‘ behind Kadesh,” while _later attack on the division of Re would seem to have been 
the hieratic has ‘‘ on the northwest of Kadesh.’”? Ramses’s aided by the protection of forest. 
position at the time was south of Kadesh. Thus ‘‘ behind” 3 : 
and ‘‘northwest of”? were practically synonymous from the 
Egyptian point of view. 
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Behold, the wretched chief of Kheta was stationed in the midst of the army which was 
with him; he went not forth to fight, for fear of his majesty; but he made to go the people of 
the chariotry, an exceedingly numerous multitude like the sand (Poem, 1]. 18, 19). 


hy, 


The reliefs show the Asiatics using chariotry alone, and it is here clearly stated that the 
Hittite king employed only chariotry. The reliefs, as we shall later notice more fully, cor- 
roborate the statement of the Poem that the Hittite king did not go into the action him- 
self, but remained in the midst of his “army,” a word which may here be equally well 
rendered “infantry.” The Poem then proceeds with the attack of the chariotry thus: 


2 Pr Pe A NONE doo 
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They came forth from the south side of Kadesh and they cut through the division of Re 
in its middle, while they were on the march, not knowing, nor being drawn up for battle (Poem, 
ll. 20, 21). 


The same facts, with some important additions, are given by the Record, follow- 
ing the Pharaoh’s interview with the scouts: 
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Then the vizier was ordered’ to hasten the army of his majesty, while they were march- 
ing on the south of Shabtuna, in order to bring them to the place where his majesty was. Lo, 
while his majesty sat talking with his nobles, the vanquished chief of Kheta came, together with 
the many countries which were with him. They crossed the ford on the south of Kadesh, 
and they charged into the army of his majesty, while they were marching and not knowing. 
(Record, ll. 18-21.) 

Immediately following the interview with the scouts, 
Ramses had bitterly chided his officers for their inability 
to inform him that the enemy was near (Record, ll. 12- 
18). The reliefs (Plates I, IV, VI, VII) show his dis- 
comfited officers bowing in his presence during this 
rebuke. It is this address to his officers which is referred 
to in the above remark: “while his majesty sat talking 
with his nobles.” This is important, as showing that the 
attack of the Asiatics, the discovery of their real position, 


soooksiatic 
\n§ antrs 


and the dispatch of the messenger southward, were all 
three practically simultaneous. The messenger sent by 
the vizier is shown in the reliefs’ (Plates V and VI), 
after he has made his way successfully around the inter- 
vening lines of the attacking enemy, southward to the 
division of Ptah. He is accompanied by the words: 
“The scout of the army of Pharaoh, L. P. H., going to 
hasten the division of Ptah, saying: ‘March on! Pharaoh, 
L. P. H., your lord, stands.....”™ In addition to 
this messenger, it is probable that the vizier, realizing 
the gravity of the danger, himself went in a chariot to 
meet and bring up the division of Ptah. In any case, 
the reliefs show another messenger in a chariot; and as 
we shall later see, the vizier eventually brings up the 
reinforcements in person. 

Ramses has not yet grasped the desperate character of the situation. It should 
be noted that he orders the vizier to hasten his forces which are still on the south of 


Vans 
Teh Aran Camp 


fe) 5Km. 


Oo 5M, 
MAP VIII. Fifth Positions 


o 


107 Literally, ‘‘one ordered the vizier” (read rdy' tw). x 2%.09 from which it appears that the 


108 Luxor: CHAMP., Mon., 323 = ROSELL., Mon. stor., 106; 
Abu Simbel: CHamp., Mon., 18 = RosELL., Mon. stor., 95. 


109CHAMP., Mon.,18= ROSELL., Mon. stor., 95; the conclu- 
sion is lost. We may allow him an hour for his dangerous 
mission. For Ibn Ayds says (ARNOLD, Chrest. arab., p. 63) : 
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post horsemen in the days of Bibars carried letters between 
Cairo and Damascus in four days, a daylight speed of 
seven or eight miles an hour. Hence our messenger riding 
on such an errand through essentially the same country as 
Bibars’s horsemen, could certainly have made the neces- 
sary five or six miles in an hour, Granting that he was 
dispatched a half-hour after Ramses reached camp (2:30 
P.M.), namely 3:00 P.M., his ride would have been five or 
six mileslong. For in the hour and a half since Ramses 
reached camp, the division of Ptah, then south of Shab- 
tuna, will have advanced possibly two miles north of it, 
leaving the messenger between five and six miles to ride in 
reaching them. It would then be four o’clock when the 
reinforcements received their orders to “hasten.” 
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Shabtuna; he evidently has no suspicion but that the division of Re is within a half- 
hour of his camp, ready to be called into instant service. In other words, he thinks 
his available force consists of half his army. Asa matter of fact, the division of Re 
is at that moment being totally disorganized and cut to pieces, as it marches north- 
ward in Ramses’s footsteps, past the southwest corner of Kadesh. The reliefs at the 
Ramesseum (Plate II, upper right-hand corner) and at Abu Simbel (Plate VI), show 
the Asiatic chariotry crossing the river south of the city for the attack, though 
probably at a little later stage in the battle.” 

Firra Positions (Map VIII).—The following movements complete the appall- 
ing disaster which faces Ramses. He is totally cut off from the mass of his army 
and surrounded by the enemy, as the documents graphically depict. Following the 
statement of the Asiatic attack (No. 21) the Poem has the following: 
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The infantry and chariotry of his majesty, L. P. H., fled before them (Poem, 1. 21), 


Then follows the location of Ramses: 
Lo, his majesty had halted on the north of the city of Kadesh, etc. (No. 13); 


after which the Poem states: 


—aal) (aN 
Then went one to tell it to his majesty, L. P. H. (Poem, |. 21). 


This messenger sent by some officer of the division of Re must have reached Ramses 
after his dispatch of the messengers to the southern divisions, else he would not have 
been obliged to torture the Asiatic scouts in order to learn the location of the enemy.” 
Ramses has now learned the full extent of the disaster which his rashness and credulity 
have brought upon him. Opposite him, on the other side of the river, he could see 
the Hittite king drawing up 8,000 infantry to cut off his retreat in that direction. 
Furthermore, the messenger from the division of Re had certainly not long reached 
his lord’s tent, when Ramses received ample corroboration of his message; for the 
Record says, in continuation of the Asiatic attack on the division of Re (No. 22): 
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110In modern times there is a ford forty minutes south took place while Ramses was still rebuking his officers for 
of Tell Nebi Mendeh. their neglect, at which time his messengers to the southern 


1 This is also evident from the fact that the attack divisions were already dispatched. 
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Then the infantry and chariotry of his majesty fled before them, northward, to the place 
where his majesty was. Lo, the foe (hrw) of? the vanquished chief of Kheta surrounded the 
attendants of his majesty, who were by his side. (Record, ll. 21, 22.) 


The division of Re, all unprepared as it was, was struck so hard by the Asiatic chariotry 
that it crumbled before them. The southern portion or rear of their column must 
have been scattered in the neighboring forest, with the loss of many prisoners, chariots, 
and weapons. Some may have escaped to the division of Ptah. But of this rear of 
the column the sources say nothing. They are more interested in the front of the 
column, which, broken and disorganized, having of course lost many prisoners and all 
their equipment, fled in a rout northward to Ramses’s camp, where they must have 
arrived upon the very heels of the messenger, who brought Ramses the news of the 
disaster. They are hotly pursued by the Asiatic chariotry, who on reaching Ramses’s 
camp spread out and infold it within their extended wings. The Record states that 
only Ramses and his “attendants” were thus surrounded; Ramses, moreover, after the 
battle, rebukes his army for having forsaken him in his hour of need.’ It is certain, 
therefore, that the fleeing horde from the division of Re carried with them in a com- 
mon rout the division of Amon, which was camping with Ramses. The reliefs have 
preserved one incident of this pursuit by the Asiatic chariotry, which is important 
because it shows at what point the pursuit struck the camp. They all show the most 
notable of the pursued bursting through the barricade of the camp with the Hittite 
chariots’ in hot pursuit; but as at present published the incident is intelligible only 
in the Ramesseum reliefs (Plate I, upper right-hand corner). Here we see that the 
fugitives are no less than two royal princes, each in his chariot, a royal sunshade- 
bearer, and a fourth important official. The name and titles of the first are lost; 
those of the second are given as: “ Fan-bearer at the king’s right hand, king’s scribe, 
general of his majesty, Préhirunamef.”'® This general was the fourth" son of 
Ramses, and the “first charioteer of his majesty ;”’” his presence in this battle has been 
heretofore unnoticed, and very strikingly confirms the remark of Diodorus, that 


Ramses’s sons were appointed by him as commanders of this army (#v dmrdvtwy vious Tod 
Baorhéas éoxnnéevar Thy nyepoviav, supra, p.11). Over the fourth of the fugitives is an 
inscription which seems to belong to the whole group; it begins: ‘The arrival of 
the — of | Pharaoh, L. P. H., and of” the royal children, together with the — of the 
divine mother.” Then after a short lacuna, follows: 


112‘*Of” meaning ‘‘ belonging to,” or “‘ of the party of.” 116 Lepsius, Konigsb., No. 428. Hence Ramses already 
113 Poem, ll. 34 ff.; it refers several times to their flight, | hadat least four sons old enough to accompany him in bat- 
ll, 24, 25, ll. 31, 32; again, 1. 67 and yet again, 1.68; hischar- tle, in his fifth year. Ramses was therefore probably at 
ioteer also says: ‘‘ For, lo, we stand alone, inthe midst of least thirty years of age at this time. 
the foe; lo, the infantry and chariotry have forsaken us.’’ 117 Luxor inscription, Rec., XIV, 32; name also, ibid., 31. 
(Poem, 1. 54.) Seti I.’s son was also “‘ first charioteer of his majesty ” (see 
114They may be recognized by the three menineach DE MorGAN, Cat. de Mon., I, 20, Nos. 123 and 124; bad errors 
chariot (Egyptians have but two), and by their long robes, in publication!) 
reaching below the calf of the leg. 118 Read a second yn ? The mwt sign is of course the 
115There is clearly no loss at the lower ends of l1.1,2,and 4, eagle of the plural article. 
as given in the publication,and the lacuna of l.3should there- 
fore beshorter, Inl.5only the determinative is wanting. 
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Fleeing on the west side of the camp— ? before (?) the foe. 


The pursuit therefore entered the camp from that side; the first comers, as the relief 
(Plate I) vividly shows, were received by the Pharaoh’s heavy infantry guard, stationed 
around the camp, who pulled them from their chariots and dispatched them with short 
swords and spears. Taken with but short shrift for preparation, Ramses hesitated not 
an instant in attempting to cut his way out, and to reach his southern columns. With 
only the household followers and officers who happened to be at his side,” he mounted 
his waiting chariot,” and boldly charged into the advance of the Hittite pursuit as it 
pushed into his camp on the west side. This is narrated by the Poem (following No. 


24) thus: 
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His majesty halted in the rout,” then he charged into the midst of the foe of the van- 
quished of Kheta, while he was alone by himself, without another with him. When his majesty, 


L. P. H., went to reconnoiter behind him, he found that 2,500 spans of chariotry had surrounded 
him on his way out, being every warrior of the vanquished of Kheta. (Poem, ll. 22-4.) 


119 Ramses speaks (Poem, 1. 72) of ‘the sewers (wb’w) of 121 This rendering is not quite certain; it follows the 
the council chamber who were at my side.” variant, which is from the hieroglyphic text; yrn being 


120 Shown in Plates I, IV, and VI. from the hieratic. 
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His unexpected onset thus brought him an instant’s respite, during which he pushed 
out a few paces on the west” or south of his camp, perceived how he was infolded by 
the enemy’s wings and must have instantly understood that further onset in that 
direction was hopeless. The enemy, strong at this point for that very purpose, must 
have immediately driven him back again, when he, of course finding the eastern wing 
of the enemy’s chariots much thinner than the center which he had just assaulted, 
turned his assault eastward toward the river. The Record, which omits all reference to 
his attempt on the enemy’s center, makes short work of the whole battle thus (follow- 
ing No. 25): 

When his majesty saw them, he was enraged against them like his father, Montu, lord of 
Thebes. He seized the adornments of battle, and arrayed himself in his coat of mail. Hewas 
like Baal in his hour. Then he betook himself to his horses, and led quickly on, being alone by 


himself. He charged into the foe of the vanquished chief of Kheta, and the numerous coun- 
tries which were with him. (Record, ll. 22-4.) 


The result of this oe as the ae sonny was that: 
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His majesty hurled them down headlong, one after another, into the waters of the Orontes 

(Record, ll. 24, 25). 


‘The inscription over the battle likewise, besides showing clearly where the struggle 
took place, states little beyond the fact given in the Record. It is as follows:™ 
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The stand which his majesty made ane he was camping ™ on the northwest of Kadesh. 
He charged into the midst of the foe of the vanquished of Kheta while he was alone, without 


122 Which side the Egyptian considered as the front 
of his camp, we do not know, but as Ramses’s front dur- 
ing the remainder of the battle was east, the narrator, 
seeing it long afterward, was probably thinking of this 
fact, when he said “behind him,” meaning westward. 
According to Ramses’s past advance, south would be ‘ be- 
hind him.” 


123 According to the publications, this inscription is 
found only at the Ramesseum: First Pylon, LD., III, 157- 
61= CuHamp. Not. descr., 872; Second Pylon, CHAmMpP., Mon., 
328-30 = Not. descr., 586-9, 873, 874 = RosE.u., Mon. stor., 109, 
110 = LD., III, 164, 165. 

124 Literally, “sitting,” the term also used for ‘“‘ besie- 
ging,” which may be the meaning here, 
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another with him, and he found that 2,500 spans of chariotry had surrounded him’ in four 
bodies on his every side. .... ™% He hurled them down, one upon another, into the waters of 
the Orontes.!" 


Had the enemy now quickly pressed in upon him from the west he must inevitably 
have been likewise pushed back upon the river. He certainly had not more than a few 
hundred troops, but these were the best of his army, and with these he repeatedly 
charged impetuously down to the river. Meantime his camp had of course fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, as we shall see (No. 30), and it was certainly this which saved 
him. The weakness of oriental armies in the matter of plunder is well known. Thut- 
mose III. would have captured Megiddo on the day of his battle there, as he himself 
says, had his troops not been lured from the pursuit by the plunder on the field. 
Mohammed would have won the battle of Ohod, had his troops not thrown discipline 
to the winds and given themselves to the pillaging of the enemy’s camp, which they 
had taken at the first assault. Such occurrences are legion in oriental history. The 
battle of Kadesh is but another example. While Ramses’s unexpected and impetuous 
offensive has swept the enemy’s right into the river, their center is diverted by the rich 
plunder of the camp. It is the offensive of Ramses at this stage of the battle to which 
They depict him at the moment when he drove 
the enemy’s right into the river, with great vivacity and realism, introducing lively 
incidents which it would here delay us too long to discuss. 

A body of troops, which it is difficult to connect with any of the four divisions, 
They are the first infantry 
which plays any important part in the battle, but they have also chariotry; they are 


the reliefs give so much attention. 


now unexpectedly arrives and begins Ramses’s rescue. 


depicted in all the reliefs, arriving at the camp in perfect discipline, with the follow- 


ing inscription” over them: 
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125 Ramses himself makes a similar statement in the 
Poem (ll. 35, 36): ‘‘I found that the 2,500 spans of char- 
jiotry, in whose midst I was, were prostrated before my 
horses;’’ and again inl. 54. 

126 The omitted portion is rather conventional descrip- 
tion: ‘“He slaughtered them, making them heaps beneath his 
horses. He slew all the chiefs of all the countries, the allies 
of the vanquished chief of Kheta, together with his own 
nobles, his infantry, and his chariotry. He overthrew them 
prostrate upon their faces; he hurled them, etc ,”’ as above. 


127 Ramses himself repeats this statement, Poem, l, 38. 

128 They will be taken up later in the discussion of the 
reliefs. 

129 Abu Simbel: CHAMP., Mon., 32 = ROSELL., Mon. stor., 
97=LD., III, 187; Ramesseum: LD., III, 155; Luxor: 
CHAMP., Mon., 327= ROSELL., Mon. stor., 107. I had also 
Grinau’s photographs of Abu Simbel. See infra, Plates I, 
IV and VI. 
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The arrival of the recruits’ of Pharaoh, L. P. H., from™! the land of Amor. They 
found” that the vanquished of Kheta had surrounded the camp of Pharaoh L. P. H.,' on 
his (or its) west side,!* while his majesty was camping alone, without an army with him. 

- (portion omitted = No. 18). The recruits cut off the vanquished, wretched foe of Kheta, 
while they were entering into the camp. The officers of Pharaoh, L. P. H., slew them, and 
let not one of them escape. Their’ heart was filled’ with the great valor of Pharaoh,’ 
L. P. H., their good lord. 


These troops do not belong to the divisions of Re or Ptah, for they are clearly 
distinguished from them in the section above omitted (see No. 18). They are 
possibly a portion of the fugitive division of Amon, now returning on finding that 
they are no longer pursued by the enemy. In this case it is difficult to understand 
why they should be designated as just arriving “from Amor,” farther south. They 
arrived just as the enemy were taking possession of the abandoned camp of Ramses 
from the west. Taking the now dismounted Asiatic chariotry, at the moment when 
they were beginning the pillage of the camp, the “‘recruits” surprised and easily cut 
them to pieces. They would, of course, immediately reinforce Ramses, and together 
with the rallying fragments of the division of Amon, which might now come in on 
the west, considerably augment his strength.” Seeing this the Hittite king made 


130 Literally, ‘‘ youths,” niron’ = 99 ji 134The variant is supported only by Luxor while Abu 
Simbel and Ramesseum have first form. Since above was 


131 The preposition (m) is unquestionably to be so ren- : 
stereotyped Griinau’s photo shows the h in ynh and that 


dered here (not ‘‘in”’). This isthe usual idiom for “arrive” 


or “return from.” Thus in the tomb of Hui (LD., Text III, : should be removed, But it makes absolutely no sense, 
303) over the arrival of Ethiopian envoys, we find: ‘Arrival while the variant fits in perfectly. Hence I am inclined to 
from (yyt m) Kush... . landing at the Southern City.” think the first form a corruption in the scribal text. 

Or on the stela of Ykwdydy (Berlin, 1199, Ausf. Verz., p. 89) 135 Photo shows sn. 136 Photo shows mh. 

“IT came from Thebes”’ (to Abydos); and so often. Hence 137 Photo shows ' ’. 


Ep. Meyer is right in his contention ( Aegyptiaca, Festschr. 


138 M , th t ly in th ti 
f. Ebers., p. 69) that Amor did not include Kadesh. aga phe la as ME et beh LD 


have belonged to the division of Ptah. 


182Certainly miscopied from gmnsn. We have here 139The Poem (ll. 45-54) represents Ramses as address- 
gmnsn ynh, as we have gmnf ynh in Nos. 27 and 29. See ing his fleeing troops, calling upon them to halt, and wit- 
gmny (also without m complement in Poem, Kar., 1, 30). ness his victory, etc. It is probable, therefore, that they 
133 Luxor omits this phrase. did turn back and support him, 
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another desperate attempt to destroy Ramses before the arrival of the latter’s rein- 
forcements. It is related by the Poem as follows (ll. 38-44) : 


Lo, the wretched, vanquished chief of Kheta stood in the midst of his infantry and his 
chariotry, beholding the battle of his majesty, while his majesty was alone by himself, not 
having his infantry with him, nor chariotry. He stood turned about for fear of his majesty. 
Then he caused to go numerous chiefs, each one among them having his chariotry, and being 
equipped with the weapons of warfare: the chief of Arvad, him of Masa, the chief of Yawen 
(lonians), him of Lycia, the chief of Dardeny, him of Keshkesh, the chief of Carchemish, the 
chief of Kerkesh,'° him of Aleppo, (being) all the brethren of him of Kheta, united in one body, 
being 1,000" spans of chariotry. 


The Poem then narrates in highly colored language the overthrow of these reinforce- 
ments, without indicating where they were thrown in, or how they were used; but 
Ramses must now have had sufficient troops to hold his own against them. He must 
have maintained the unequal struggle in all for about three hours,” when he finally led 
at least six assaults against the enemy, the last of which seems to have been especially 
successful; for after the battle has been raging for some time, the Poem says: 

Then his majesty advanced swiftly and charged into the foe of the vanquished of Kheta. 


At the sixth'* charge among them, being like Baal behind them in the hour of his might, 
I made slaughter among them, and there was none that escaped me. (Poem, 11]. 58, 59.) 


While this passage does not at all explain the direction or place of the assaults, it 
indicates what was evidently the fact during the long three hours of desperate fight- 
ing, viz., that it was only by prodigies of personal valor that Ramses held his scanty 
forces together. Of this three hours’ combat we have been able above to follow little 
more than those incidents which exhibited the splendid personal courage of Ramses in 
his almost single-handed struggle; for, I repeat, it is in these that the sources are 
chiefly interested. As soon as the reinforcements arrive, and the action becomes more 
general and extended, no longer centering in the Pharaoh’s onset, the court narrators, 
whose function it is to immortalize the deeds of their lord, have no occasion to record 
it. Hence neither the Poem nor the Record makes the slightest reference to the 
arrival of Ramses’s reinforcements, and we are unable to present any plan of the battle 
from this point on. 

As far as we know, the Hittite king made no attempt to prevent the division of 
Ptah from reaching the field. Neither the Poem nor the Record refer to its arrival 
in any way, and the only record of its coming'is preserved in the reliefs at Luxor 
(Plate V). Among the approaching reinforcements, hastening up in the rear of the 


140QOmitted by Sallier III, and fragmentary in the 
hieroglyphic except at Abydos, which gives complete 
reading. 


excessively inaccurate, has out of habit written 2,500 before 
the frequently recurring phrase ‘‘spans of chariotry.” 
142Tf his messenger reached the division of Ptah, a mile 


141Sallier III has 2,500; Luxor and Abydos are de- 
stroyed at this point; Karnak alone shows 1,000. If 
Sallier III is correct, the whole incident is but a repetition 
of the first attack, in which 2,500 chariots were involved. 
But the entire context indicates that we have here a rein- 
forcement of the Hittite attack; the papyrus, which is 


or two north of Shabtuna, by 4:00 Pp. M., they could reach 
the field by a forced march by 6:00 Pp. M., three hours after 
the battle began. 

143 Not eight, as given by MAspPxERO (Struggle, p. 393). 
On the rendering of the ordinal, see SeTun, AZ., 38, 144, 

144 The sudden change of person is in all the originals, 
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Hittites, appear the words: “Arrival of the vizier to [assist?] the army of [his 
majesty].” The vizier thus leads the reinforcements into action." The Asiatics, 
caught between the opposing lines, were driven into the city, probably with consider- 
able loss. The Luxor relief shows them fleeing into the city, but none of the other 
sources offers the slightest reference to the movements of the troops at the close of 
the battle. The Record closes all such narrative by simply averring that Ramses 
hurled them all into the river; while the Poem goes on from that point, chiefly to 
enlarge upon the Pharaoh’s personal prowess, with picturesque and telling incidents, 
but gives little of the character of the subsequent battle as a whole. We should have 
supposed that rather than allow Ramses to escape from the snare so cleverly laid for 
him, the Hittite king would have thrown in every man of the eight thousand infantry 
in the midst of which he stood on the east side of the river watching the battle ™ 
(Plates II, III, and V, and p. 43). But with the exception of the incidents in the 
camp the entire battle was one of chariotry; and as we know nothing of the relative 
or comparative effectiveness of infantry and chariotry at this early period, there may 
have been reasons why the Hittite king could net employ his foot against the Egyptian 
chariots. So clever a strategist as the Hittite leader had shown himself to be would 
not have held back a great body of infantry without what seemed to him a good 
reason, however it might seem to us. 

When evening drew on the enemy took refuge in the city, the battle was over, and 

Ramses was saved. The Poem" goes on to describe how the scattered Egyptian 
fugitives crept back and found the plain strewn: with the Asiatic dead, especially of the 
personal and official circle about the Hittite king. This was undoubtedly true; the 
Asiatics must have lost heavily in Ramses’s camp, on the river north of the city, and at 
the arrival of the division of Ptah; but Ramses’s loss was certainly also very heavy, 
and in view of the disastrous surprise of the division of Re, probably much greater 
than that of his enemies. What made the issue a success for Ramses was his salva- 
tion from utter destruction, and that he eventually also held possession of the field 
added little practical advantage. 

In conclusion we must note briefly, but more fully than was possible above, the 
more important characteristics of the reliefs, as bearing upon the questions of place 
and time above discussed. As I have already stated, we much need an accurate and 
exhaustive publication of these scenes. The drawings of Weidenbach are so out of 
proportion that they cannot be joined, and I have been obliged to separate the different 
plates by an interval. The earlier publications, though the plates fit together more 

accurately, are much more inaccurate than Weidenbach. But they are all sufficiently 
accurate to determine the movements of troops, as far as they are represented in these 


145CHAMP., Mon., 324 (in publication incorrectly num- 146 As we mentioned above, it is possible that the vizier 
bered 314). Our Luxor relief (infra, Plate V)istakenfrom himself went south to bring up the division of Ptah. 
Rosellini, who has omitted this inscription. It belongs in 147 The position which I have assigned to this infantry 


Plate V before the Egyptian chariot containing two men, on Map VIII is based on the reliefs, which show that they 
approaching a line of seven standard-bearers in the upper _ were posted on the river opposite the point toward which 
left-hand corner. Ramses was charging. 148 LL), 59 ff, 
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scenes. A careful examination shows that these reliefs ignore entirely or consider only 
loosely relations both of time and place. Those of time are so disregarded that the 
pictures become progressive, representing successive incidents, like those found in later 
European painting, as late as the seventeenth century. But our reliefs become very 
confused at this point, because they also neglect relations of place. This may be best 
seen at Abu Simbel (Plate VI). In the lower half are the camp and accompanying 
incidents; while the upper half contains the scene of Ramses charging. At the right 
end of the camp (before the words: ‘The Record, con.”) we have the pursuing 
Hittites driving in the royal princes (see above pp. 34, 35). At the other end (before 
the words: “The Arrival, etc.”) are the incoming ‘recruits’ who later in the battle 
slew the Hittites in the camp. Now both these incidents took place at the west end 
of the camp as the accompanying inscriptions show; in order to represent them cor- 
rectly, the artist would have been obliged to make two drawings of the camp: one, the 
earlier, showing the fugitive princes at the west end; and another, the later, showing 
the incoming “recruits” likewise at the west end. But the artist does not do this. 
He draws the camp and describes it in a short inscription as in process of erection. 
This is the earliest instant. He then adds the other successive incidents: at the right 
the Pharaoh’s session with his officers and the beating of the Asiatic scouts; then, 
also at the right, and coming from nowhere apparently, the princes fleeing into the 
camp; and finally the arrival of the “recruits,” at the other end, the only place where 
he had room. Thus, with but little regard for time or place, various incidents are 
loosely grouped about some more important center. As is of course well known, this 
is only in aecord with the fundamental characteristic of Egyptian drawing: inability 
to represent things or their parts, in their proper local relations to each other. So 
complicated a scene as that of a moated city on a river, with a battle raging about it, 
comes out remarkably enough when depicted after this manner. At one end is Ramses 
receiving prisoners and trophies after the battle; at the other end he charges the 
enemy’s right early in the action. As in the lower row we can only affirm that these 
two incidents took place near the city. The charge we know from the inscriptions was 
north of the city, and the reception of prisoners in all probability likewise took place 
there. Under these circumstances it is a priori clear that safe topographical conclu- 
sions can hardly be made from the reliefs. But let us nevertheless make the attempt. 
According to the inscriptions, Ramses was northwest of Kadesh when the battle took 
place. Looking at the Abu Simbel reliefs (Plate VI) we shall see, then, that the left 
end is therefore the north. This coincides, too, with the direction of the messenger 
(extreme right) as he goes southward to bring up the southern reinforcements, and 
also with the position of the advance lines of the division of Ptah. This is also in 
accord with the direction of the river. The north and south axis is apparently all in 
order; but not so the east and west axis; for Ramses is here shown on the east of the 


149 For example, a progressive painting of the incidents of Christ’s death and resurrection, Berlin No. 1222, Schule 
von Soest, about 1470 to 1500 A. D. 
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river, whereas the sources clearly state that his camp was on the west side of the river 
(No. 18), and by his camp these charges of Ramses took place. Or granting that he 
is on the west of the river, he would then be south of the city, which is again directly 
The topography of the relief therefore cannot 
be harmonized with the data of the inscriptional documents. But more than this: the 
reliefs flatly contradict each other. Looking at the Luxor relief (Plate V), we see 
Ramses charging on the right of the city. If he is here north of the city, as he must 
be to accord with the inscriptions, he is then on the west of the river.” Or granting 
that he is on the south of the city, he is then on the east of the river. In either case 
his position is diametrically opposite to that shown in the other reliefs. It is out of 
the question to suppose that Abu Simbel and the two Ramesseum reliefs represent a 
different stage of the conflict and a different position from that shown at Luxor. The 
Luxor relief shows Ramses surrounded by four bodies of Asiatic chariotry, a situation 
which arose at his camp early in the battle; the other reliefs all depict exactly the 
same situation and therefore the same place. In all, Ramses is in or beside his camp. 
The cause of the contradiction is not far to seek. The artist was obliged by his own 
limitations to begin by laying down the river horizontally along the middle of his 


contradicted by the inscriptions. 


horizontal field. This done and the city located, he was ready to put in Ramses and 
the combatants. When we remember that Ramses hurled his foes down into the river,” 
there is no place to put Ramses except OvER the river. Otherwise, in such primitive 
drawing, the enemy before him would have had to fall wp into the river. Hence 
‘whether Ramses is placed on the right or the left of the city, he must necessarily be 
placed above the river, and his position on that side of it has no topographical 
significance whatever.” 

Bearing in mind these facts we may now rapidly note just what important 
moments in the progress of the battle the reliefs show. They show us first the camp 
(Plates I, IV, and VI) with its rectangular barricade of shields. We cannot stop to note 
the animated scenes of camp life within, but the reader should notice the large rec- 
tangular pavilion of Ramses in the middle. Several smaller tents of the officers are 
grouped about that of Ramses. On the right’* (Luxor, left) is Ramses, sitting, as the 
Record states (No. 14) “upon a throne of gold.” This scene is, of course, supposed 
to take place in the Pharaoh’s tent. Before him are his courtiers and officers, near 
whom (below) the unfortunate Asiatic spies are being beaten. Around them are 
grouped Ramses’s heavy guard of foot, consisting of Egyptians (round-topped shields) 


150 The drawing of the river is quite incomplete in the 
Luxor publication (Plate V). Its upper line should be 
continued downward and toward the right under Ramses 
(as the photograph shows), so that Ramses is above the 
river, as in all the other reliefs. 

151 Literally, ‘‘caused them to go down (or fall) into the 
waters.” 

152ITf anyone doubts the Egyptian’s astonishing uncon- 
sciousness of the proper relations of place in a drawing, let 
him look at the naive drawing of Ramses’s drawn bow, on 


Plate III; or his amazing feats of anatomy in drawing the 
human form (ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt, p.399) ; or the 
drawing of the fagade of a temple, showing the fagade 
viewed from a point in front, combined with a view of its 
accompanying colossi from two sides, those on the right 
from the right side, and those on the left from the left 
side; thus introducing three view-points into one drawing. 


153 On Plate I this scene has been taken from the right, 
and put into the upper left-hand corner to save space. 
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and Shardana mercenaries, with round shields and horn-crested helmets. Near at 
hand is Ramses’s war chariot, with his charioteer, awaiting his commands. It was 
during this scene that the division of Re was attacked, and it was thus employed that 
the messenger announcing the disaster found Ramses. Following closely upon the 
arrival of this messenger, of whom the reliefs make no mention, is the arrival of the 
fleeing princes who burst into the camp at the west side (upper right-hand corner; 
Luxor, upper left). Ramses’s guards are seen pulling their pursuers from their 
chariots and slaying them (especially Plate 1). On the left (Luxor, right) are the 
newly arrived chariotry and infantry of the ‘‘recruits,’ who began Ramses’s rescue 
(pp. 37, 38). But this is in slight anticipation and did not occur until after Ramses 
himself was in action. The artist, having exhausted this horizontal field, must take 
another in which to depict Ramses’s desperate defense, the scene for which the reliefs 
chiefly exist. He shows the moated city, bearing the words: ‘‘City of Kadesh”’ (Plate 
III). Below it the river is swelled and widened, perhaps by a dam, which backs up the 
water™ from below, with the intent of strengthening the city’s defenses. The line of 
water at the bottom” may be the brook of El-Mukadiyeh. Especially at Luxor the 
enemy may be seen surrounding Ramses ‘‘in four bodies, on his every side” (No. 29), 
though this situation is evident in them all. At Abu Simbel (Plate VI) and the 
Ramesseum (Plate II) the Asiatic chariotry may be seen still crossing the river south 
(to the right) of the city, though the stage of the conflict is much later than the 
attack on the division of Re, for which purpose the enemy first crossed there. Before 
Ramses the plain is strewn with the slain, among whom the accompanying inscriptions 
furnish the identity of a number of notable personages, among them several com- 
manders, beside the scribe, the charioteer, the chief of the body-guard of the Hittite 
king; and finally even his own royal brother, who falls at the river’s brink. On the 
opposite shore, their comrades draw the more successful fugitives from the water, and 
a tall figure held head downward, that he may disgorge the water he has swallowed, is 
accompanied by the words: ‘‘The wretched chief of Aleppo, turned upside down by 
his soldiers, after his majesty hurled him into the water.” In the midst of heavy 
masses of infantry on the same bank stands the Hittite king in his chariot, whom the 
Egyptian scribe characterizes in these terms: ‘The vanquished, wretched chief of 
Kheta, standing before his infantry and chariotry, with his face turned round, and his 
heart afraid. He went not forth to battle, for fear of his majesty, after he saw his majesty 
prevailing [against the vanquished chief] of Kheta and all the chiefs of all the countries 
| who] were with him.” The scribe has indicated at the Ramesseum that this infantry 
numbers 8,000; but Abu Simbel has: ‘Other warriors (tw-hi-r’) before him, 9,000.” 


154The absurdity of identifying this backed-up water 
with the lake of Homs is evident at the first glance. It 
is filled with escaping men and horses, whom we are to 
imagine as swimming across a lake two or three miles 
wide! We see chariotry galloping around it to surround 
Ramses, and we are to imagine they are doing it around a 
lake six miles long and two or three miles wide! 


155In both scenes at the Ramesseum (Plates II and 
III). It is also at Abydos. 

156 The same incident is also narrated in the Poem (ll. 
38 tf.) ; supra, p. 40. 

157 T had no photograph of this inscription, and the old 
publications (CHAMP., Mon., and ROSELL., Mon. stor.) may 
easily be in error. 
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“Other” is, of course, in contrast with those fighting in the battle. Abydos merely 
has: “{The army?] of the vanquished chief of Kheta, very numerous in men and 
horses.” Meanwhile, as only Abu Simbel shows (Plate VI), the Pharaoh’s messenger 
has reached the division of Ptah in the south; and their arrival is noted at Luxor (see 
above, p. 82). Luxor and the Ramesseum (Plate II) also show a line of Egyptian 
chariots attacking the enemy in Ramses’s rear. These may be the chariotry of the 
division of Amon, now rallying to his support. 

These reliefs effectually dispose of one fairy tale frequently attached to the battle, 
viz., that Ramses was accompanied and assisted in the action by his tame lion. So, 
for example, Maspero says: ‘‘ The tame lion which accompanied him on his expeditions 
did terrible work by his side, and felled many an Asiatic with his teeth and claws.” 
The story goes back to classic times, for in a description of the battle scene in the 
Ramesseum reliefs Diodorus says: 


‘\ \ XN ‘ cal an / \ , i A a « x A 
Kal KaTa pev TOV mpOToV TOV Toixwv Tov Baciiéa KaTETKEvacOa ToALOpKOdYTA TélxoS Hrd TOTAMOD 

- 
TepippuTov Kal mpoKivOvvevovTa mpos Tivas avTLTETaypLEvoVS pLETA A€ovTOS, GvVaywviComéevov Tod Oypiov 
n e XN e a 2€ 4 € XN ” ‘\ iA 50 0 , , « \ 
KaTakAyKTiKOs* Unép ov Tov e€nyovpevw of pev Epacay rpds GAnOeav xetpoynOy A€ovta TpEepopevov b7d 

a A me ; 

tod Baciréws ovyKiwdvvevey aitT@ Kata Tas payas Kal Tporyy Tovey TOV évavTiwy dud THY aAKHY TIVES 
~ » \ nw , lol ~ 
& terdpovy ote Ka’ brepBodrnv avdpetos Oy Kal opriKds éavtov eyxwpidlery BovdAduevos, dia THs Tod 


, yee N s > aA A A Ste PS, 160 
AéovTos eixdvos THY SidOyoL eavTod THs Wuxns eonpatver. 


The story was therefore questioned even in Hecatzeus’s™ time. The only explanation 
for it is the fact that on the side of Ramses’s chariot at Abu Simbel, Luxor, and in one 
of the Ramesseum reliefs (Plate III) there is a decorative figure of a lion. It stands in 
the same position on two different chariots at the same time during the council at Abu 
Simbel (Plate VI), and a moment’s examination will convince anyone that the figure is 
purely decorative. Such decorative lions are not uncommon; thus, for example, on the 
seat of King Harmhab’s throne at Silsileh”’ appears a lion’s figure in the same way; 
and on the sides of Ramses II.’s throne at Luxor™ are two lions. It would be absurd 
to affirm that these were living pets of the king. Ramses really did possess a tame 
lion, which he had with him on this expedition. The lion is shown lying with bound 
forepaws in the camp behind the Pharaoh’s tent in all the scenes of the camp;™ but 
there is no evidence that he had anything whatever to do with the battle. There is 


158 Struggle of the Nations, p. 393. 102CHAMP., Mon., 111. For other examples see also 
19 Vol. I, p. 48; ed. Voann, Vol. I, pp. 83, 84=Drnporr- PETRIE, Decorative Art, 113. 
MUuuzEr, Vol. I, p. 40. See also the remark of TzErzxs, 163 DArEssy, Rec., 21, 8. 


Rec., VIII, 202. A hee 
5 : 164 At Abu Simbel (Plate VI) it is incorrectly drawn as 
160 Diodorus’s alternative explanation is, of course, to 4 bull or ox. 
be connected with the frequent use of the lion, both in lit- : ‘ A 
erature and sculpture, as a symbol of the Pharaoh. In 165 The words “slayer of his enemies,” applied to the 
sculpture its most common form was the sphinx. lion at Derr, accompany the sacrifice of prisoners, and only 
indicate that the lion was allowed to slay them at the usual 


161 Diodorus’s description is drawn from Hecateus of sacrifice before the god. This is along way from the em- 
Abdera. On this description see the planof ROCHEMONTEIX _ p|oyment of the lion in battle. See following note. 
(Rec., VIII, 195). 
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absolutely no other basis for the tale, and in the scenes cited by Maspero™ only the 
decorative lion is to be found. 

The battle once over, Ramses has the trophies, the hands cut from the bodies 
of the slain, with the prisoners, and spoil brought before him. This is shown in a 
small corner of the Abu Simbel reliefs (Plate VI, under messengers), where we see 
him standing in his chariot as the severed hands are cast down before him. None of 
the other reliefs shows the incident, except Abydos, where it is more fully represented 
than at Abu Simbel. The scene is unpublished, but the accompanying inscriptions™ 
show that Ramses commanded: “| Bring on] the prisoners which I myself captured, 
while I was alone, having no army with my™ majesty, nor any prince with me, nor 
any chariotry.” Besides these, there were brought also captured “horses, chariots, 
bows, swords, and all the weapons of war.” 

It is unfortunate that the Abydos reliefs are still unpublished, but they are very 
fragmentary and Mariette gives sufficient description of them to show that they con- 
tain the identical scenes found in the others. He says: 


La muraille extérieure du temple n’a été déblayée que récemment. Elle est tout entidre 
historique et se rapporte & une campagne de Ramsés contre les Khétas.... . 

Les deux armées sont aux prises. Les Khétas, acculés entre deux bras du fleuve, sont 
cernés et mis en fuite. Ceux qui suivent le bras inférieur ne sont pas atteints. Les autres sont 
précipités dans les flots. L’armée ennemie est captive avec tous ses baggages (face du Nord). 

Une partie des fuyards tombe dans un campement égyptien dont les troupes n’avaient pas 
pris part 4 la bataille. On y voit des soldats indigénes et des auxiliaires composés de Schardanas. 
Quelques régiments sont en marche, probablement pour rejoindre le gros du détachement déja 
campé (face de l’Ouest). 


Mariette publishes only the following three scenes: 


Plate 30: Empty chariot of Ramses held by charioteer and orderlies, as in all the other 
reliefs. 

Plate 31: Shardana guard as at Abu Simbel. 

Plate 32: Lower line of chariots and two lines of infantry from the arrival of the 
“recruits,” as in all the other reliefs. 


A hitherto unnoticed relief belonging to this series is on a palimpsest wall at 
Karnak (Plate VII). It is so injured by the later reliefs which Ramses himself 
had cut over them, that one can only recognize fragments of the scenes already found 
in the other reliefs. Comparing it with Luxor (Plate IV), these identical frag- 
ments are: 


166 Besides being here in the Pharaoh’s camp behind 
his tent, the lion is found also at Abu Simbel with the 
Pharaoh on the march (CHAmpP., Mon., 15); at Bet el-Walli 
beside the Pharaoh’s throne (ibid., 62); and finally at Derr 
in two scenes (LD., III, 183b and 184a, and Cuamp., Not. 
Descr., I, 90), where the king is sacrificing prisoners to 
Amonre. In these last scenes he is accompanied by the 


167 CHAMP., Mon., 25; ROSELL., Mon. stor., 87. 
168 Mar, Ab., Vol. II, p. 10. 169 Publication has “‘ his,’’ 
110 Voyage dans la haute Egypte, Vol. I, p. 72. 


171 On the outside of the south wall of the great hypo- 
style hall. The plate is drawn from a photograph taken 
by Borchardt. More could doubtless be seen on the wall 


inscription: ‘The lion, follower of his majesty, slayer of 
his enemies,” and he is biting one of the prisoners, 


itself, and doubtless further traces could be found outside 
of the limits of this photograph. 
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AA 
BB 
CC 
DD 
EE 
FF 
garment. 
GG Traces of sunshade-bearers behind Ramses. 
HH Legs and feet from line of Shardana of the guard. 


Egyptian stabbing an Asiatic before Ramses’s tent. 

Guard in the council scene, lower row. 

Beating of the Asiatic scouts. 

Bowing officials before Ramses. 

Head and shoulders of Ramses as seated on his throne. 

Charioteer before him; part of felloe of chariot wheel in skirt of charioteer’s 


ES 


Below is the line of water also found at the Ramesseum and Abydos. The only 
variation from Luxor is that the council scene in the tent was here on the right of the 
camp, instead of on the left as at Luxor.” But it is clear that the same incidents 
which we find in all the others, filled this last series. 
have commonly suffered alterations. 


These Kadesh scenes seem to 
Besides the total erasure of the above Karnak 
series, the photographs show that the camp at Luxor was placed over Ramses’s charge; 
and the charge on the first pylon at the Ramesseum is cut over an earlier one placed 
much higher. It was evidently filled with cement, which has now fallen out, leaving 
the original lines so clear and deep that Weidenbach saw and sketched them (in 
Plate IT), and they are clearly visible in a photograph. 
The Poem claims that Ramses renewed the action the next morning (Il. 92 ff.), 
describes the battle in brief, vague, and purely conventional terms, representing 
_ Ramses as victorious, and then states that the Hittite king sued for peace in a 
‘humble letter to Ramses. Thereupon Ramses assembled his officers, proudly read to 
them the letter, and returned in triumph to Egypt. To none of these alleged events 
of the next day do the Record or the reliefs’ make the slightest reference, and the 
narrative of them bears all the ear-marks of scribal flattery. The whole incident may 
have found its source in the fact that Ramses drew up a body of his troops to cover his 
retreat in the morning, and that they may have had to protect the rear from harassing 
by Hittite pursuers. However this may be, Ramses’s immediate retreat to the south, 
admitted by the Poem (ll. 87, 88), is clear evidence that he was too crippled to con- 
tinue the campaign further. The Hittite king may possibly have proposed a cessation 
of hostilities, but this is doubtful. To state that in the battle of the second day he 


1:2 This is on the supposition that the figures AA belong 
in the camp by Ramses’s tent, as in the other reliefs; but 
they might also be a pair from the hand-to-hand struggle 
in the lower right-hand corner at Luxor (Plate V). In that 
case the arrangement is exactly as at Luxor. 


173 MASPERO’S reference (Struggle, p. 394) of the scene of 
Ramses’s charge to the second day’s battle is impossible. 
This scene, as above noted, shows Ramses alone, surrounded 
by Asiatic chariotry, a predicament in which he found 
himself only in the first day’s battle. Tosuppose that such 
a situation occurred in the second day’s battle is not only 
absurd, but is flatly contradicted by the accompanying 
inscriptions, which place it in the first day’s battle, when 
the southern troops had not yet come up. 


174 MULLER (Asien, p. 216, n. 1) would refer this event to 
the treaty of peace in the year 21, explaining its presence 
in the Poem by the theory that we have only a later redac- 
tion of the Poem, in which the scribe, overlooking the 
interval, has attached the peace compact directly to the 
battle of Kadesh. The objection to this is that there is no 
statement of atreaty in theletter. The Hittite king’s letter 
only avers, with the usual oriental flattery, that they are 
the servants of Pharaoh, and begs him to slay no more of 
his servants. This may be based on a proposal by the Hit- 
tite king of a cessation of hostilities. 
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‘‘was on the point of perishing, or to refer to “the surrender of Qodshu 
(Kadesh) is pure romancing. For the first statement there is not a particle of evi- 
dence; and not even the Poem has the face to claim that Kadesh was captured. For 
sixteen years after this battle, Ramses was obliged to maintain incessant campaigning 
in Syria, in order to stop the Hittite advance and wring from them a peace on equal 
terms. Meantime he evidently found compensation in the fame which his exploit at 
Kadesh brought him, for he had it recorded in splendid reliefs on all his greater 
temples and assumed among his titles in his royal titulary the proud epithet: 
“Prostrater of the lands and countries, while he was alone, having no other with 
him.” 117 

However confused our knowledge of the latter half of this battle may be, the 
movements which led up to it are determined clearly and with certainty. These 
movements show that already in the fourteenth century B. C. the commanders of the 
time understood the value of placing troops advantageously before battle; that they 
further already comprehended the immense superiority to be gained by clever 
maneuvers masked from the enemy; and that they had therefore, even at this remote 
date, made contributions to that supposed science, which was brought to such perfec- 
tion by Napoleon—the science of winning the victory before the battle. 


ADDENDUM 


Since I read the above essay at the Hamburg Congress of Orientalists (in Septem- 
ber, 1902), Professor Petrie’s note on the battle has appeared (PSBA., December, 
1902, pp. 317f.). As there has been much delay in the printing of my essay owing 
to my absence since the Congress in Europe, I am here able to add Professor Petrie’s 
note to the bibliography above (pp. 4,5). Isee that we are in agreement on the flank 
movement of the Asiatics around the city of Kadesh; but the location of the city in 
the lake is, I think, clearly refuted by the evidence above adduced (pp. 13-21). 
There is no evidence that the king turned back to the flying division of Re; on the 
contrary, the sources state that the fleeing division of Re “fled northward to the place 
where his majesty was” (No. 25), and the reliefs show the fugitives as they reached 
the camp. Again the onset of Ramses is designated: ‘“‘The stand which his majesty 
made, while he was camping on the northwest of Kadesh.”’ He would not have been on 
the ‘‘northwest of Kadesh,”’ while making this “stand,” if he had turned back to the 
division of Re. Furthermore, I know of nothing in the sources upon which Professor 
Petrie’s account of Ramses’s pursuit of the enemy around the southwest end of the 
lake, and northeastward to Homs, could be based. It would, in the first place— 
putting Ramses’s camp on the northwest of the island'* (see Map III)—involve a 

175 MASPERO, Struggle, p. 394. 116 Tbid., p. 395. 178 In accordance with Professor Petrie’s location of the 


177 Around a column in the Ramesseum, SHARPE, Eg, City on the island. 
Inscr., Vol. II, p. 53. = 
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march of twenty-one or twenty-two miles to reach camp, immediately followed by a hard 
battle and a pursuit of some nineteen miles all in one day! This physical impossibility 
and the lack of all support for it in the inscriptions,” force me to differ with my 
friend, Professor Petrie, on this point. That my own account of the outcome of the 
battle is quite unsatisfying, I am perfectly aware, but for this the sources are respon- 
sible; and I do not think that more can be safely drawn from them. But I am glad 
to see that we at least agree on the important initial flank movement by the Asiatics. 


179] can only suppose that Professor Petrie has drawn his theory from the reliefs, 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE 
BOOK OF AMOS 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Aw effort has been made in the paper that follows to present the text of Amos 
with special reference to (1) its strophic structure; (2) the separation of later addi- 
tions; (3) such modifications of the text as a conservative criticism would approve. 

The justification of the modifications here presented and of the divisions suggested 
is furnished in the author’s Amos and Hosea (“International Critical Commentary,” 
1904), where will be found also a presentation of the views of others upon the logical 
or strophic structure. The general scheme of Amos, as given here, was first presented 
in The Biblical World, Vol. XII (1898), pp. 86-89, 179-182, 251-256, 333-338. 

In those cases of verbal modification which are supported by other students of 
the text the principal authorities have been cited. 

The translation is intended to follow closely the Hebrew idiom, and, inasmuch as 
it was important to have it correspond line for line, the idiom is sometimes, perhaps, 
more Hebraic than English. 

The original text of the prophecy is printed in large type, explanatory glosses 
and other later additions being in small type on the margin. The place of the gloss 
in the Massoretic text is indicated by a star (*), except (a) where the gloss is an 
entire clause, or verse, and therefore receives a verse number as in the main text, and 
(b) within later additions where the glosses are inclosed in parentheses. Square 
brackets are employed to indicate words or phrases supposed to have been lost from 
the Massoretic text. 

The following abbreviations are employed: A@ = The Massoretic text. @& = The 
Septuagint version, H = The Vulgate. @—=The Targum. & = The Peshitto. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE BOOK 
OF AMOS 
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§1. THE SUPERSCRIPTION, 1:1 
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§2. THE TEXT, OR MOTTO, OF THE BOOK, 1 
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§3. APPROACHING JUDGMENTS UPON THE SURROUNDING NATIONS, 1:3—2:5 
A, JUDGMENT UPON SYRIA, 1:3-5 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE BOOK 
OF AMOS 


Wituiam Rainey Harper 


§1. THE SUPERSCRIPTION, 1:1 


The words of Amos (who had 
been among the shepherds) 
of Tekoa which he saw con- 
cerning Israel in the days 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
and in the days of Jero- 
boam, son of Joash, king 
of Israel, two years before 
the earthquake. 


§2. THE TEXT, OR MOTTO, OF THE BOOK, 1:2 


(And he said) 

Yahweh roars from Zion, 

And utters his voice from 
Jerusalem, 

And the pastures of the 
shepherds mourn, 

And the top of Carmel 
withers. 


§3. APPROACHING JUDGMENTS UPON THE SURROUNDING NATIONS. 1:3—2:5 
A, JUDGMENT UPON SYRIA, 1:3-5 


I 1:8 Thus has Yahweh said : 
For three transgressions of Damascus, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 
Because they have threshed with threshing instru- 


ments of iron 
Gilead. 


i 4 And I will send a fire in the house of Fae 
And it shall devour the palaces of Ben-hadad ; 
5 And I will break the bars of Damascus. 


WI And I will cut off the inhabitant from the valley of 
Aven, 
And the scepter-holder from Beth-Eden; 
And the people of Aram shall go into captivity to 
Kir.* *Has Yahweh said. 
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6 THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE Book oF AMOS 


B. JUDGMENT UPON PHILISTIA, 1:6-8 
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Cc. JUDGMENT UPON TYRE, 1:9, 10 
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D. JUDGMENT UPON EDOM, 1:11, 12 
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1faie BIWM; as above S, Y, OLSHAUSEN (on Ps. MHurscurT (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, Vol. 
103:9), GRAETZ, WELLHAUSEN, GUTHE, DRIVER, ELHORST, XLIV, pp. 11-73). 
OETTLI (Amos und Hosea, 1901), Oort (Emendationes), 
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B, JUDGMENT UPON PHILISTIA, 1:6-8 


Thus has Yahweh said: 

For three transgressions of Gaza, 

Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 

Because they carried into complete captivity, 
To deliver them up to Edom. 


And I will send a fire in the wall of Gaza, 
And it shall devour her palaces; 
And I will turn my hand against Ekron; 


And I will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod, 
And the scepter-holder from Askelon, 
And the remnant of the Philistines shall perish.* 


Cc. JUDGMENT UPON TYRE, 1:9, 10 


D, JUDGMENT UPON EDOM, 1:11, 12 
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*The Lord Yahweh has said, 


I 9 Thus has Yahweh said: 

For three transgressions of 
Tyre, 

Yea, for four, I will not 
revoke it; 

Because they carried into 
complete captivity to 
Edom, 

And did not remember the 
brotherly covenant. 


II 10 And I will send a fire in 
the wall of Tyre, 
And it shall devour her 
palaces. 


Loe 


11 Thus has Yahweh said: 

For three transgressions of 
Edom, 

Yea, for four, I will not 
revoke it; 

Because he pursued his 
brother with the sword, 

(And destroyed his com- 
passion) 

And cherished his anger 
perpetually, 

(And kept his anger 
forever). 


II 12 And I will send a fire in 
Teman, 
And it shall devour the 
palaces of Bozrah. 


8 THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE Book oF AMOS 


E. JUDGMENT UPON AMMON, 1:13-15 
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G. JUDGMENT UPON JUDAH, 2:4, 5 
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2 fAT sind ; for above reading see my ‘Amos and Hosea ’”’ (International Critical Commentary 4), p. 38, 
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E, JUDGMENT UPON AMMON, 1:13-15 


Te 413 Thus has Yahweh said: 
For three transgressions of the children of Ammon, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 
Because they have ripped up the women with child 
of Gilead, 
That they might enlarge their border. 


Ir 14 But I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, 
And it shall devour her palaces, 


With shouting in the day of battle,* *With:astorminthe day of 
tempest, 


WI 15 And their king shall go into exile, 
He and his princes together; 
Yahweh has said. 


F. JUDGMENT UPON MOAB, 2:1-3 


I 2:1 Thus has Yahweh said: 
For three transgressions of Moab, 
Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 
Because they burned the bones of the king of Edom, 
2¢  Inorder to desecrate the dead on account of violence 
done to Moab. 


1 2a,b But I will send a fire in Moab, 
And it shall devour the palaces of Keryyoth, 
2a With shouting, with the sound of trumpet. 


me And I will cut off the judge from the midst of her, 
And all her princes I will slay along with him; 
Yahweh has said. 


G, JUDGMENT UPON JUDAH, 2:4, 5 


I 2:4 Thus has Yahweh said: 

For three transgressions of 
Judah, 

Yea, for four, I will not 
revoke it; 

Because they have rejected 
the law of Yahweh, 

And have not observed his 
statutes, 

(And their lies have caused 
them to err, 

After which their father 
walked.) 


II 5 But I will send a fire in 
Judah, 
And it shall devour the 
palaces of Jerusalem, 
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10 THe STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT OF THE Book oF Amos 


§4. JUDGMENT AGAINST THE NATION ISRAEL, 2: 6-16 
A, THE INJUSTICE AND OPPRESSION IN ISRAEL, 2:6-8 
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B. THE EFFORTS MADE BY YAHWEH TO BUILD UP ISRAEL, 2:9-12 
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3 HAT DDN wT; as above &, S$, DY, and Baur, 4 fat MIT 5 as above, HorrmMann, Zeitschrift fiir 
WELLHAUSEN, GRAETZ, Nowack, TorREY (Journal of die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. III, pp. 99 ff. 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XV, p. 151), G. A. Smiru, and 
Lour (Untersuchungen z. Buch Amos, 1901). 5 These words are found in 8, 
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§4. JUDGMENT AGAINST THE NATION ISRAEL, 2: 6-16 


A, THE INJUSTICE AND OPPRESSION IN ISRAEL, 2:6-8 


Thus has Yahweh said: 

For three transgressions of Israel, 

Yea, for four, I will not revoke it; 
Because they sell the righteous for money, 
And the needy for a pair of shoes. 


And because garments taken in pledge they spread 
out 

Beside every altar, 

And the wine of such as have been fined they drink, 

In the houses of their gods. 


Who crush the head of the poor,* 

And the way of the humble they turn aside, 

And a man and his judge deal according to 
agreement, 

And so profane my holy name. 


*to the dust of the earth. 


B, THE EFFORTS MADE BY YAHWEH TO BUILD UP ISRAEL, 2:9-12 


And yet it was I who brought you up from the land 
of Egypt, 

And led you in the wilderness forty years, 

[And brought you hither] to possess the land of 
the Amorite. 


And it was I who destroyed from before them the 
Amorite, 

Whose height was like that of the cedars, and he 
was strong as the oaks; 

But I destroyed his fruit from above and his roots 
from beneath. 


Moreover I raised up some of your sons for prophets, 
and some of-your youths for nazirites; 

But ye made the nazirites drink wine, and upon 
the prophets ye laid prohibition.* 

Is not this indeed so, O children of Israel? It is 
the oracle of Yahweh. 
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Cc. THE IMPENDING CALAMITY, 2:13-16 
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§5. THE ROAR OF THE LION; DESTRUCTION IS COMING, 3:1-8 
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6 PAT ub); as above, &, 3, ©, Y, Hirzic, GRAETzZ, 8fAC TH; as above, & and PeRLES, Analekten zur 


NowAck, Driver, ELHoRsST, Oort, OETTLI, Hrrscut,et al. Text-Kritik des Alten Testaments, 1895. 
7 HAT py; for above reading see Amos and Hosea, p. 63. 
t 
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C. THE IMPENDING CALAMITY, 2:13-16 


Therefore, behold, it is I 

Who will make you groan in your places, 
Just as the threshing-wagon makes groan 
(The floor) filled with sheaves. 


Then shall refuge fail the swift, 

And the strong shall not strengthen his force, 
And the warrior shall not deliver himself, 
And he that handles the bow shall not stand. 


And the swift of foot shall not rescue himself, 

And the stoutest of heart among the warriors; 

And the skilled shall not deliver himself, 

And he that rideth a horse shall flee away in that 
day.* 


13 


*Itis the oracle of Yahweh. 


THE ROAR OF THE LION; DESTRUCTION IS COMING, 3:1-8 


Hear this word which Yahweh has spoken against 
you,* 

Against the whole family that I brought up from 
the land of Egypt, saying, 


You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth, 

[But you have forsaken and rejected Yahweh, your 
God ; | 

Therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities; 

Can two walk together if they be not agreed? 


Does a lion roar in the forest when there is no prey 
for him? | 

Does a young lion utter his voice from his den 
unless he has taken something? 

Does a bird fall upon the ground if there is no 
hunter? 

Does a snare fly up from the ground without 
catching anything? 
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§6. THE DOOM OF SAMARIA, 3:9—4:3 
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IV 


II 


Til 


9 PAT "IT; as above, tk, $, Syro-Hexaplar, Oort 10 fAT AAO}; as above, S$, and STEINER, GUNNING, 
(Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XIV, p. 129), WELLHAUSEN, SEBOK, WELLHAUSEN, GRAETZ, VALETON, NOWACK, DRIVER, 


Nowack, G. A. SmrrH, LOHR, ELHORST, OETTLI, BAUMANN Loar, Evnorst, Hirscat, OETTL1, MARTI. 


(Der Aufbau der Amos-Reden, 1903), and Marti (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar, 1903). 
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Can a trumpet be sounded in a city and the 
people not tremble? 

Can evil happen in a city and Yahweh not have 
caused it? 

But the Lord Yahweh does nothing, 

Except he reveal his purpose to his servants the 
prophets. 


The lion has roared; who is there that does not fear? 
The Lord Yahweh has spoken; who is it that 
cannot prophesy ? 


§6. THE DOOM OF SAMARIA, 3:9—4: 


Proclaim over the palaces in Ashdod, and over the 
palaces in the land of Egypt:* 

Gather ye upon the mountain of Samaria, and see 
the manifold tumults therein ;* 

And how they know not to do good, it is the oracle 
of Yahweh, 

These who treasure violence and oppression in 
their palaces. 


Therefore, thus has the Lord Yahweh said: An 
adversary shall surround the land, 

And he shall strip from thee thy strength, and thy 
palaces shall be plundered; 

And I will smite the winter house together with 
the summer house, 

And the houses of ivory shall perish, yea many 
houses shall cease. * 


Thus has Yahweh said: As the shepherd rescues, 

From the mouth of the lion, two legs or a piece of 
an ear, 

So the children of Israel shall be rescued, they 
who dwell in Samaria 

In the corner of a couch, in the damask of a divan. 
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*and say 


*and the oppressions within 
her, 


*It is the oracle of Yahweh. 
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§7. ISRAEL’S FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS, 4:4-13 
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NSE APHD>WIM; as above, &, V, and Hrrzte. 
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Hear ye and testify against the house of Jacob,* — *it is the oracle of (the Lord) 
That in the day when I visit the transgressions of CS eo 
Israel upon him, 
I will inflict punishment upon the altars of Beth-el, 
And the horns of the altar shall be cut off and fall 
to the ground. 


Hear this word, ye kine of Bashan, 

Who [dwell] in the mountain of Samaria, 

Who injure the poor, and crush the needy, 

Who say to their husbands, bring that we may 
drink. 


The Lord Yahweh has sworn by his holiness: 
Behold days are coming upon you, 
And ye shall be taken with hooks, even the last of 
you with fish-hooks, 
And through breaches ye shall go forth,* and “each woman straight before 


her. 
ye shall be cast toward Harmon.* *it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


ISRAEL’S FAILURE TO UNDERSTAND THE DIVINE JUDGMENTS, 4:4-13 


4; 


4 


Go ye to Bethel and transgress, 

In Gilgal increase transgression, 

And bring every morning your sacrifices, 
Every third day your tithes. 


And burn of leavened bread a thank-offering, 

And proclaim free-will offerings, make them 
known, ; 

For so ye love to do, O children of Israel; 

It is the oracle of the Lord Yahweh. 


I also it was who gave to you 

Cleanness of teeth in all your cities, 

And lack of bread in all your places, 

But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of 
Yahweh. 
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§8. A DIRGE ANNOUNCING ISRAEL’S COMING DESTRUCTION, 5:1-6, 8, 9 
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2 fT PID MT; as above, WELLHAUSEN, NOWACK, MACHUS, and WELLHAUSEN, GRAETZ, NOWACK, LOHR, 
2 PX of “gs 
Hirscut, OBTTLI, HAuwvy (Revue sémitique, Vol. XI, 


13 $AT, DIDNI; as above, & %, V, Aqurya, Sym- P- 18), BAumANN. 


Loar, BAUMANN, and MARTI. 
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I also it was who withheld from you the rain,* 

And I sent rain on one city, 

While upon another city I sent not rain ;* 

But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of 
Yahweh. 


I smote you with blight and decay, 

I laid waste your gardens and vineyards; 

Your fig-trees and olive-trees the locust devoured ; 

But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of 
Yahweh. 


I sent among you the pestilence after the manner 
of Egypt; 

I slew your young men with the sword ;* 

And I caused the stench of your camps to rise in 
your nostrils; 

But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of 
Yahweh. 


I overthrew among you « « % * * 

As God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah; 

And ye were as a brand snatched from the blaze; 

But ye did not return unto me; it is the oracle of 
Yahweh. 


Therefore thus will I do to thee, O Israel, 
Yahweh, God of hosts, is his name; 
Because I will do this to thee, 

Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. 


*while yet there remained 
three months to the harvest. 


*7b One field being rained 
upon and another field, 
which was not rained upon, 
drying up; (8a) two or 
three cities staggering unto 
one city to drink water 
without being satisfied. 


*together with the captivity 
of your horses. 


13 a-d. For, lo! he forms the 
mountains and creates 
the wind, 

And he tells man what is 
his thought; 

He makes dawn darkness, 

And treads upon the heights 
of the earth. 


§8. A DIRGE ANNOUNCING ISRAEL’S COMING DESTRUCTION, 5:1-6, 8, 9 


16 75) 


Pal 


3a 


Hear this word 

Which I take up against you, 

Even a dirge, O house of Israel; 
For thus has said the Lord Yahweh: 
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U fT FD WD nox"; as above, WELLHAUSEN, 16 fA “YW; as above, , and Ewaup, Hirzia, Oort, 
Exunorst, Lou, and GuNNING (Theologische Studien, Vol. GRaprz, G. A. SmrrH, NowAck, Orrrni, Marri. 


XVIII, p. 221). : 
Eo 17fAT Wh; as above, &, V, $, T, and Vater, Oort, 


. r 
15 gE F545 ; as above in many codices, and so DaTHE, HorFMann, G. A. SmiTH, NowAck, EuHorst, OETTLI, 
te bes 
MITCHELL, OoRT, and ELHORST. HAuLivy, Marri. 
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II 


Ilr 


IV 


VI 


Ww 


3b 


21 


She shall fall not to rise again, 

The virgin Israel; 

She shall be hurled down upon her own soil, 
With none to raise her up,— 


The city that goeth forth a thousand 

Having but a hundred left; 

And she that goeth forth a hundred of the house 
of Israel 

Having but ten left. 


For thus said Yahweh 

To the house of Israel, 

Seek me and live, 

But to Beersheba ye shall not cross over. 


And do not seek Bethel, 

And Gilgal ye shall not enter, 

For Gilgal shall surely go into exile 
And Bethel shall become { Beth |-aven 


[ And now, O house of Israel | 

Seek Yahweh and live, 

Lest he cast fire on Joseph’s house* 

And there be none to quench it for Bethel. 
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*and it devour 


8f «xxx whose name is 
Yahweh, 
8 a-c The Creator of the 
Pleiades and Orion, 
Who turneth deep gloom 
into morning, 
And day into night dark- 
eneth, 


8d, e Who calleth the waters 
of the sea, 
And poureth them on the 
face of the earth, 
9 Who causeth violence to 
burst upon the strong, 
And causeth devastation to 
come upon the fortress. 
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§9. TRANSGRESSORS SHALL 


mixay mba 


owt spon be 


18 PAT pow ; as above, OETTLI; cf. WELLHAUSEN, 
NowACck, ELnorst, CHEYNE (Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 
155), and Lour. 

19 fT HD"MNOM ; as above, WELLHAUSEN, NOWACK, 
Lour, OETTLI. 
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COME TO GRIEF, 5:7, 10-17 
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20 PAT. “ITN ; 
p. 124, % 


21 $0 SS 4DOD'; as above, HV, $, and Oort, WELL- 
HAUSEN, NOWACK, GRAETZ, OETTLI, ELHORST. 


for above reading see Amos and Hosea, 
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II 


III 


5: 


10 


13 


14 


§9. TRANSGRESSORS SHALL COME TO GRIEF, 5:7, 10-17 


They who turn judgment to wormwood, 

And cast righteousness to the ground, 

Who hate him that reproveth in the gate, 
And one who speaks uprightly they abhor,— 
Therefore, because ye trample upon the meek, 
And take from him exactions of grain, 
Houses of hewn stone ye have built, 

But ye shall not dwell in them, 

Vineyards of delight ye have planted, 

But ye shall not drink their wine. 


Surely I know that many are your transgressions, 

And great are your sins; 

Persecutors of the righteous, takers of bribes! 

Yea, the needy in the gate they thrust aside. 

Therefore, since the prudent man at such a time is 
keeping silence, 

It is surely an evil time. 

Seek good and not evil, 

That ye may live; 

That so may be Yahweh, God of hosts, 

With you, as ye have said. 


Hate evil and love good, 
And establish justice in the gate; 
Perhaps, Yahweh may be gracious, 
The God of hosts, to a remnant of Joseph. 
Therefore thus has Yahweh®* said, * God of hosts 
I will cause shouting in all squares for mourning, 
And in all streets they shall say, Woe! Woe! 
And the husbandman shall summon to mourning: * «nd unto wailing those 
Yea, in all vineyards there shall be mourning, BR Eg ES 
When I pass through the midst of thee, has 
Yahweh said. 
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§10. THE DOOM OF CAPTIVITY, 5:18—6:14 
A, A WOE UPON THOSE WHO PRAY FOR YAHWEH’S DAY, 5:18-27 
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22 fA DO; as above, G, S$, V, Symmacuus, and 24 fAT NAA; as above, S$; see Amos and Hosea, 
Dozy (Die Israeliten zu Mekka, p. 33), Scumipt (Journal of _p. 142. 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XIII, p. 8). 25 $AT p>basa bray - ad above, Guvome (Urechrirt 


23 HAT “AP? ; for above reading see Amos and Hosea, und Ubersetzungen der Bibel), Oort, WELLHAUSEN, 
pp. 141 f. VaxLetTon, Nowack, OErrtt, et al. 
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I 5:18 


19 


II 21 


22 


23 


24 


III 


ii) 
Mi 


26 


27 
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§10. THE DOOM OF CAPTIVITY, 5:18—6:14 
A. A WOE UPON THOSE WHO PRAY FOR YAHWEH’S DAY, 5:18-27 


Alas for those who long for the day of Yahweh ;* *What have qe,fo do with 
It is darkness, and not light. 
As when one flees from a lion and a bear meets him, 
Or goes into the house, and leans his hand upon 
the wall, and a serpent bites him. 
Shall not Yahweh’s day be darkness and not light, 
Yea, deep darkness without any brightness in it? 


I hate, I despise your feasts, 

And I will not smell in your festivals. 

For although ye offer me your burnt-offerings and 
meal-offerings I will not accept them.* *And the peace-offerings of 

Take away from me the noise of thy songs and the Sak oe 
melody of thy lyres;* 

And let justice roll as waters, 

And righteousness as an ever-flowing stream. 


*T will not hear. 


Was it only sacrifices and offerings ye brought me 
in the wilderness 

During forty years, O house of Israel? 

But now ye lift up the shrine of your king, 

And the image* of your God which ye have made  *your images, the star of 
for yourselves ; 

And so I will carry you into exile beyond Damascus, 

Has said Yahweh, God of hosts is his name. 


B. A WOE UPON RECKLESS AND INDIFFERENT SAMARIA, 6:1-7 


Alas for those who are careless in Zion, 
And reckless in the mount of Samaria, 
Who specify themselves the chief of the nations, 
And make a prey for themselves of the house of 
Israel, 2. Pass over to Calneh and see, 


: And go thence to Hamath 
Who postpone the day of calamity, tile erect. 
And cause the seat of violence to come near. pee ee rusia ot Hie 
Philistines, 
Are ye better than these 
kingdoms? 
Is your border greater than 
was their border? 
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2% fAT SANRMA; as above, GEIGER, WELLHAUSEN, 


MITCHELL, ELtHoRsT, LOuR, OETTLI, et al. 


27 HAT Dpa3: as above, J. D. MicHAELis, HrTziIc, 
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OortT, GRAETZ, WELLHAUSEN, GUTHE, VALETON, MITCH- 
ELL, G. A. SMitH, NowaAck, Driver, LOuR, ELHORST, and 
OETTLI. 
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II 


Ill 


II 


Ill 


6: 


27 


4 Who lie on ivory couches, 
And stretch themselves out upon their divans, 
And eat lambs out of the flock, 
And calves from the midst of the stall; 

5 Who twitter to the sound of the harp, 


Like David they devise for themselves instruments 


of song. 


6 Who drink from bowls of wine, 
And with the first of oils they anoint themselves, 
And do not grieve for the breach of Joseph. 
7 Therefore, now, they shall go into exile at the head 
of the captives, 
And the shout of the banqueters shall cease; 


8b It is the oracle of Yahweh, God of hosts. 

Cc, YAHWEH’S OATH THAT ISRAEL SHALL BE DESTROYED, 6:8-14 
sa The Lord Yahweh has sworn by himself: 
see I abhor the glory of Jacob, 


And his palaces I hate, 

And I will deliver up the city and its contents; 
116,c And one shall smite the great house into fragments, 

And the small house into fissures. 


12 Do horses run upon crags? 
Does one plough the sea with oxen? 
That ye have turned justice into poison 
And the fruit of righteousness into wormwood. 
13 Who rejoice in that which is not, 
Who say: Have we not taken for ourselves horns 
by our own strength? 


14a,c Yea, behold I am raising up against you, 
O house of Israel, a nation; 

And they shall crush you, 

From the entrance to Hamath 

Unto the stream of the Arabah; 


ub © It is the oracle of Yahweh, God of hosts. 
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9 And it shall come to pass 
if there be left ten men in 
one house that they shall 
die.—10 And one’s uncle, 
even his burner, shall take 
him up to bring out the 
body from the house, and 
shall say to him who is in 
the innermost parts of the 
house, Is there yet anyone 
with thee? And he shall 
say: None. And he shall 
say: Hush! one may not 
mention the name of Yah- 
weh.—11 For lo! Yahweh 
willcommand.... 
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§11. THREE VISIONS OF DESTRUCTION, 7:1-9 
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28 fAT wp: as above, HorrmMaANN, WELLHAUSEN, of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIII, p. 63), WELLHAUSEN 
MITCHELL, GIN, SmitH, LOHR, and CHEYNE (Critica Driver, Oort, and Lonr. 
Baie: 30 fAT PAM; as above, Oort, GRaurz, Nowacx. 
29 HAT md> ON TN as above, TORREY (Journal EvHorst, LOHR, OETTLI. 
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§11. THREE VISIONS OF DESTRUCTION, 7:1-9 


I 7:1a-c Thus the Lord Yahweh showed me, 


II 


III 


8b 


And lo! [Yahweh] was forming locusts, 
In the beginning of the coming up of the after- 
growth; 1d And lo! there were full- 
And when they were making an end iine’s Fhe grey 
Of devouring the herb of the land, 
Then I said, O Lord Yahweh, forgive, I pray thee, 
How can Jacob stand, for he is small? 
Yahweh repented him concerning this, 
It shall not be, said Yahweh. 


Thus the Lord Yahweh showed me, 

And lo! he was calling to contend, 

By fire,—the Lord Yahweh. 

And it devoured the great deep, 

And had begun to devour the land; 

And I said, O Lord Yahweh, cease, I pray thee. 

How can Jacob stand, for he is small? 

Yahweh repented him concerning this, 

Neither shall this be, said* Yahweh. *the Lord 


Thus [the Lord] showed me, 
And lo! the Lord was stationed 
Beside a* wall, with a plumb-line in his hand. *plumb- 


° ; 8a And Yahweh said unto 
And the Lord said: Behold Iam setting a plumb- me, What dost thou see, 


line, Amos? And I said, a plumb- 
line. 


In the midst of my people Israel, 

I will not again pass by them any more. 

And the high-places of Isaac shall be desolate, 

And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid 
waste, 

I will rise up against the house of Jeroboam with 
the sword. 
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§12. AN ACCUSATION AND A REPLY, 7:10-17 
A, THE ACCUSATION, 7:10-13 
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31 HAT “pia 3 as above, Hirzia, GRAETZ, WELLHAUSEN, GUNNING, MITCHELL, Driver, NOwWACK, OortT, ELHORST, 
Lour, OnrrLi, BAUMANN. 
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I 7:10 


I 4:14 


15 
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§12. AN ACCUSATION AND A REPLY, 7:10-17 
A, THE ACCUSATION, 7:10-13 


And sent Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, 
To Jeroboam, the king of Israel, saying: 
Amos has conspired against thee 

In the midst of the house of Israel; 

The land is not able 

To contain all his words. 


For thus has Amos said: 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword, 
And Israel shall surely go captive from his land. 


And Amaziah said unto Amos: 

O thou seer! Go flee thee to the land of Judah; 
And eat bread there, and prophesy there. 

But at Bethel thou shalt no longer prophesy ; 
For it is the king’s sanctuary, 

And it is the royal residence. 


B. THE REPLY, 7:14-17 


And Amos answered and said to Amaziah: 

I am no prophet, nor am I a prophet’s son; 

But a shepherd am I, and a dresser of sycamores; 
And Yahweh took me from behind the sheep, 
And Yahweh said unto me: 

Go, prophesy against my people, Israel. 


Now, therefore, hear the word of Yahweh: 
Thou sayest, thou shalt not prophesy against Israel, 
Nor preach against the house of Isaac — 


Therefore thus has Yahweh said: 

Thy wife shall be a harlot in the city, 

And thy sons and thy daughters shall fall by the 
sword; 

And thy land shall be divided by line, 

And thou shalt die upon an unclean soil; 

And Israel shall surely go captive from his land. 
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§13. A FOURTH VISION OF DESTRUCTION, WITH AN EXPLANATORY 
DISCOURSE, 8:1-14. 
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32 HAT DDN ; as above, WELLHAUSEN, NOWACK, 34 AT mi; as above, HorrMANnNn, OortT, WELL- 


OxrTrLi, MARTI. HAUSEN, GuTHE, NowAck, EuxHorst, LOHR, OETTLI, 
33 PAT a>; as above, OorT, WELLHAUSEN, GRAETZ, Marri. 
= 4 
GutTHE, Nowack, OpTTLiI, MARTI. 35 PAT pow; as above, OorT, GUNNING, et al, 
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II 


Ill 


IV 


§138. A FOURTH VISION OF DESTRUCTION, WITH AN EXPLANATORY 


8: 


DISCOURSE, 8:1-14 


Thus the Lord Yahweh showed me, 

And lo! a basket of summer fruit! 

* * * * * * * 2a And he said, what dost 
P thou see, Amos? and I said, 

And Yahweh said to me, a basket of summer fruit, 

The end has come unto my people Israel, 


I will not again pass them by. 


Hear this, oh ye that tread upon the needy, 

And are for making the poor of the earth to cease, 
saying: 

When will the new moon pass that we may sell grain, 

And the Sabbath that we may offer corn? 

Diminishing the ephah and enlarging the shekel, 


And perverting balances of deceit. 6 Buying the poor for silver, 


And the needy for a pair of 
shoes, 
Yahweh hath sworn by the glory of Jacob: And that we may sell the 


I will never forget all their deeds. mepaeo oneneicorm: 
On this account shall not the earth tremble, 

And every inhabitant in her mourn? 

And shall not the whole of it rise like the Nile, 

*And sink like the Nile of Egypt? *and heave 


*it is the oracle of the Lord 


And it shall come to pass in that day,* 
Yahweh. 


That I will cause the sun to set at noon, 
And I will darken the earth in the clear day, 
And the singing-women of the palace shall wail,* —_*in that day. 
It is the oracle of the Lord Yahweh: A multitude 
of carcasses! 
In every place they are cast.* *Hush! 


And I will turn your pilgrimages into ure: 
And all your songs into dirges, 

And I will bring sackcloth upon all loins, 

And upon every head baldness, 

And I will make it like the mourning for an only son, 
And the end of it like a bitter day. 
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§14. A FIFTH VISION OF DESTRUCTION, WITH A PASSIONATE DESCRIPTION 
OF THE RUIN, 9:1-86 
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36 fAT SQ; as above, &, S$, VY, ©, many Hebrew codices, and Driver, MARTI, et al. 
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35 


VI 


VII 


8 14, 


II 


I 


11b 


12 


And I will send a famine in the land, 

Not a famine for bread, nor a thirst for water, 

But for hearing the word of Yahweh. 

And they shall wander from sea to sea, 

And from the north even to the rising of the sun 
they shall run to and fro, 

To seek the word of Yahweh, but they shall not 
find it. 


In that day there shall faint 

The fairest maidens and the youths,* 
Who swear by Samaria’s guilt, 

And say: As liveth thy God, O Dan; 
And: As liveth the way of Beersheba; 
And they shall fall and not rise again. 


11q@ Behold the days are com- 
ing, it is the oracle of the 
Lord Yahweh. 


*for thirst. 


A FIFTH VISION OF DESTRUCTION, WITH A PASSIONATE DESCRIPTION 


3a, 


OF THE RUIN, 9:1-8b 


I saw the Lord standing by the altar, 

And he said: Smite the capitals, that the thresh- 
olds may shake, 

Yea, break them off upon the head of all of 
them (?), 

And the residue of them I will slay with the sword. 

There shall not escape of them a fugitive, 

And there shall not be delivered of them a refugee. 


If they dig through to Sheol, 

Thence will my hand take them; 

And if they climb up to heaven, 

Thence will I bring them down; 

And if they conceal themselves at the top of Carmel, 
Thence will I search them out and take them. 


3c,a And if they hide from before mine eyes at the 


bottom of the sea, 
Thence will I command the serpent and it will bite 
them ; 
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IV 


8 a,b 


And if they go about in captivity before their 
enemies, 

Thence will I command the sword and it will slay 
them ; 

And I will put mine eye on them 

For evil and not for good. 


Are ye not as the sons of the Cushites unto me, 

O sons of Israel? It is the oracle of Yahweh. 

Did I not bring up Israel out of the land of Egypt, 

And the Philistines from Caphtor, and Aram from 
Kir? 

Behold the eyes of the Lord Yahweh are upon this 
sinful kingdom, 

And I will destroy it from off the face of the earth. 


§15. A LATER VOICE OF PROMISE, 9:9 
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37 


5 And the Lord Yahweh Saba- 
oth, 
He that touches the earth 
and it melts, 
And all who dwell in it 
mourn, 
And it rises up like the Nile, 
all of it, 
And sinks like the Nile of 
Egypt — 
6 He that builds his chambers 
in the heavens, 
And has established his 
vault upon the earth — 
He that calls for the waters 
of the sea, 
And pours them out upon 
the face of the earth — 
Yahweh is his name. 


8c Save that I will not utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob; 
it is the oracle of Yahweh. 


—15 


19 For behold I command, 
And I will shake the house 
of Israel among all the 
nations, 
Just as one shakes witha 
sieve ; 
And not a kernel shall fall 
to the ground. 
10 By the sword shall die all 
the sinners of my people, 
Who say: Disaster shall 
not touch or befall us. 


II 11 In that day I will raise 
up the hut of David that 
is fallen, 

And I will wall up its 
breaches and raise up its 
ruins, : 

And I will build it as in 
the days of old, 
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12 In order that they may 
possess the remnant of 
Edom and all the nations, 

Which are called by my 
name, 

It is the oracle of Yahweh, 
who will do this. 


III 13 Behold the days are 
coming, it is the oracle 
of Yahweh, 

When the ploughman shall 
overtake the reaper, 

And the trader of grapes 
him who soweth seed; 

And the mountains shall 
drop sweet wine, 

And all the hills shall melt, 

14a And I will lead back the 

captivity of my people 
Israel. 


IV 14b-d And they shall re- 
build waste cities and 
inhabit them, 

And they shall plant vine- 
yards and drink their 
wine, 

And they shall make gar- 
dens and eat their fruit, 

15 And I will plant them upon 
their land, 

And they shall not again 
be plucked up from their 
land, 

Which I have given them, 
Yahweh thy God has said. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF RIM-SIN (ARIOCH), 
KING OF LARSA 


’ 


SOME LITERARY REMAINS OF RIM-SIN (ARIOCH), 
KING OF LARSA, ABOUT 2285 B.C. 


Ira Maurice Price 


Tue fourteenth chapter of Genesis is replete with historical and archeological 
hints. The rdle that Abraham played in its narrative has claimed for it large atten- 
tion on the part of biblical and Semitic students. Its picture, though merely a 
sketch, is one of the most fascinating of that early period. Its leading figures and 
their réle in the shifting scenes presuppose large movements of armies of invasion and 
conquest years before this international event. The kings of Babylonia had already 
for long centuries collected tribute along the eastern shores of the Mediterranean sea. 
The lines of communication between the East and the West were well. established 
centuries before Abraham left “Ur of the Chaldees.” In his migration Abraham 
doubtless followed the regular caravan and army routes toward the setting sun. In 
the extreme Westland he was probably still under the supremacy of his eastern lords. 

This chapter of Genesis echoes with the alarms of war sounded in Elam, Baby- 
lonia, and the Westland. A league was formed between Amraphel, king of Shinar; 
Arioch, king of Ellasar; Chedorlaomer, king of Elam; and Tidal, king of Goiim. 
These allied monarchs and their armies marched to the Westland to reconquer former 
faithful, but now rebellious, subjects. Though they succeeded in devastating territory, 
plundering and destroying cities, and carrying off a large number of captives and 
much booty, this chapter pictures a subsequent defeat for their armies at the hands of 
Abraham’s troops. 

But our investigation is not grouped about this chapter of Genesis, nor about the 
outcome of that great campaign. Its chief interest is found in one of the allies of 
that eastern combination of kings for crushing the western rebels. At least two of 
the leaders of this campaign have been identified in the literary remains of that 
ancient epoch, and their place in the history of early Babylonia quite definitely 
determined. Amraphel, king of Shinar, has been identified as Hammurabi, king of 
Babylonia, who has come into especial prominence from the discovery of a lot of his 
letters," which had been sent by him to various authorities in Babylonia; but his pre- 
eminence just now is due to the discovery and publication of his code of civil laws, 
found at Susa, December, 1901—January, 1902, by M. J. de Morgan, first published by 
Professor Scheil’ of Paris, in 1902, and just now issued in this country by Professor 


1The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, King of 2 Mémoires publiés sous la direction de M.J.de Morgan; 
Babylon about 2200 B.C. By L. W. Kine, M.A. 3 vols. Vol. IV: Teates élumites-sémitiques. Par V. Scunrn, O. P. 
London, 1898-1900, Paris, 1902. 
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Robert. Francis Harper.’ Hammurabi’s personality at this time quite overshadows 
that of any other monarch of ancient Babylonia in Abraham’s day. His military and 
administrative ability achieved for him political supremacy over the cities of Baby- 
lonia. This victory has won for him the distinction of being the unifier of the 
political strength of the great cities of that fertile valley. 

The second royal ally in that league is Arioch, king of Ellasar, named in Gen. 10:1 
and 9, immediately after Amraphel. He is now generally recognized as Rim-Sin, the 
Semitic reading for the archaic name Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, and of other cities in that 
neighborhood. The city of Larsa within this historical era, according to the short archaic 
inscriptions that mention it, had three kings of some note. The first ruler was Nur-Adad, 
whose brief inscription’ tells us that he built two sanctuaries at Larsa, the reading of 
whose names is doubtful, though Tiele*® says they were dedicated to the moon-god and his 
consort. He calls himself ‘shepherd of Ur” besides builder of the temples named. 
He was succeeded by Sinidinnam,* supposedly his son. This Semitic ruler restored, 
completed, and decorated the temple of the sun-god, Shamash, in Larsa. He also con- 
structed valuable waterways— irrigating canals—and displayed especial military power. 
He calls himself “preserver of Ur, king of Larsa, king of Shumer and Akkad.” This 
last title seems to assume for him the political control of all that lower valley. 

But political ambitions and designs were focalizing in that great commercial and 
military center. The hardy Elamites on the east were looking longingly toward these 
prosperous cities. Their armies were being vigorously developed to push out the 
boundaries of their realm. Earlier wars had not entirely settled matters of dispute, 
nor of comparative strength. 

The Elamites seem to have made border raids at first. These were followed by 
systematic plunder of territory and cities, and the conveyance of a great stock of 
booty to Susa. Such excursions and campaigns covered many years, probably 
decades, and even centuries, until Elam secured a foothold in Babylonian territory. 
One of the most notable of these raiders was King Kudurnanbundi, whose exploits are 
doubtless referred to by Ashurbanipal in the report of his conquest of Susa about 
650 B.C. This Assyrian king restored a statue of the goddess Nana to Erech that, the 
Elamites had carried away 1635 years earlier,’ or about 2285 B. C., presumably the 
date of the conquest of this region by the Elamite army. 

The earliest Elamite ruler of lower Babylonia in this period was Kudurmabuk, 
son of Simtisilbak, the adda, or father, or governor, of Emutbal,’ a district in western 
Elam. He also designates himself as governor of Martu,' thought to refer, not to the 
so-called ‘‘ Westland” on the east coast of the Mediterranean sea, but to a western 
district of the Elamite empire of this period, and probably another designation of 


1The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 4T Rawlinson 5, No. XX. 
B.C. By Prorrssor ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, Ph.D. e Aue , “4 
University of Chicago Prose: 1008) 5V Rawlinson, Rassam Cyl., Col. VI, ll. 107-24. 
21 Rawlinson 2, No. IV. 6T Rawlinson 5, No. XVI, 1. 10. 


3 Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte, p. 118. 7I Rawlinson 2, No. III, 1. 4. 
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Emutbal. Kudurmabuk’s career in Babylonia derives its chief interest from the fact 
that he was the father of Rim-Sin, whose documents will be presently taken up. This 
first Elamite ruler set up his throne at Larsa, possibly on the ruins of Sinidinnam’s 
kingdom, and for several years exercised his sway over his new realm. But it is 
significant at the same time that he never mentions himself as king of Elam, but as 
adda, or governor of Emutbal (or Martu), a district of Elam. Neither is he designated 
in the inscriptions as king of this newly conquered Babylonian territory. He never 
mentions himself alone, but always in connection with his son Rim-Sin, upon whom 
he seems to have bestowed chief authority. Furthermore, in all the numerous dates 
on contract tablets already found and published there are none which mention Kudur- 
mabuk. Consequently, his renown in this period must be attributed to his generalship 
as conqueror of lower Babylonia, and as aiding his son Rim-Sin in securing his seat 
and authority. 

In fine, Eri-Aku, or Semitic Rim-Sin, was son of Kudurmabuk, an Elamite 
governor of Emutbal, a western district of the Elamite empire, whose throne 
was bestowed upon him by his father, about 2285 B. C., Hammurabi being Semitic 
king at Babylon. Rim-Sin has left us several inscriptions recording his ancestry, his 
regal position, his achievements as king and devotee of the gods, and his relation to 
other cities than Larsa of Babylonia. The fact that he was designated as king of 
Ellasar (Larsa) in Genesis 14 indicates that this city was so closely associated with 
his name that he was recognized in the quadruple alliance pre-eminently as its king. 

The inscriptions of Rim-Sin are comparatively short, and all are written in the 
archaic ideographic language of early Babylonia. They present the usual difficulties 
found in the decipherment and interpretation of the signs of this language of the 
third millennium B. C. 

The documents treated in this paper are eleven in number. The original texts of 
nine of them have already been published in various places. The following are the 
main facts to be noted regarding each: 


No. I. An inscription of Kudurmabuk, mentioning Rim-Sin, his son, is published in facsimile 
in I Rawlinson, 2, No. III; it was transliterated and translated by Winckler in Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. III, pp. 92, 93. 

No. II. A document of Kudurmabuk, mentioning Rim-Sin, his son, is published in facsimile 
in Lenormant, Choix de textes cunéiformes inédits ou incomplétement publiés, premier 
fascicule, No. 70, pp. 164, 165, with transliteration and translation by Winckler in KB, 
INL, Shek, GIS). 

No. III. An inscription of Rim-Sin, published in facsimile in I Rawlinson, 5, No. XVI; 
transliterated and translated by Winckler in KB, III, 94, 95. 

No. IV. A Rim-Sin inscription, published in facsimile in I Rawlinson, 3, No. X; transliterated 
and translated by Winckler in KB, III, 94, 95. 

No. V. Rim-Sin’s document, published in facsimile in IV Rawlinson, 35, 6; with transliteration 
and translation by Winckler in KB, III, 96, 97. 

No. VI. A somewhat damaged inscription of Rim-Sin, published, with transliteration and 
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translation by Evetts, B. T. A., in Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
XIII (1891), p. 159. 

No. VII. A well-preserved inscription of Rim-Sin, copied by the writer from the original 
tablet in the Louvre Museum fin July, 1901, and here published (Plates IX and X) for the 
first time with transliteration and translation. An almost exact duplicate is found in 
Cuneiform Texts in the British Museum, Vol. I, Plates 45, 46. 

No. VIII. A cone with an inscription of Rim-Sin, first published by heliograph process in 
de Sarzec’s Découvertes en Chaldée, Plate 41, presenting four views. I also copied this 
inscription in July, 1901, from the original cone. It had been roughly used or badly 
preserved, hence the obscurity of some of the signs (Plates XI and XII). The base of 
the cone is very fragmentary, as seen in Plate XIII. I am gratefully indebted to M. 
Thureau-Dangin for his kindness in verifyingthe readings of some of the most difficult 
signs. This facsimile, transliteration, and translation are here published for the first time. 

No. IX. Asmall, somewhat damaged inscription of Rim-Sin, published in facsimile in Baby- 
lonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, Plate 58, No. 128. The 
transliteration and translation are here published for the first time. 

No. X and XI. Both inscriptions are published in Mittheilungen des akademischen orienta- 
listischen Vereins zu Berlin, Vol. I, pp. 16,17; transliterated and translated by Winckler 
in KB, III, 94-97. The work done here is based on the transliteration in KB, as the 
facsimiles in AV were not accessible for study. 

My purpose in presenting this study of these ancient literary remains is to make 
accessible to English students all the important information that we possess of this 
Elamite contemporary of Abraham, whose importance in lower Babylonia and among 
* the rulers of that region is recognized in Genesis, chap. 14. The transliteration 
furnishes a Latinized form of the original text, and the translation is an attempt to 
render the original into English, though occasionally it is found to be impossible. 

The “List of Proper Names,” and the ‘‘Glossary” give a somewhat adequate idea 
of the scope of the interests of Rim-Sin’s activity, and the sweep of the language 
employed in recording his activities. Authority for the translation presented is cited 
under each separate word in the “Glossary.” Of necessity, some of the translations 
are merely tentative, awaiting further light on this primitive ideographic form of the 


early language of Babylonia. 


INOFE 
[I Rawurnson, p. 2, No. IIT] 
1 dingir Nannar To the god Nannar, 
2 lugal-a-ni-ir to his lord, 
3 Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-uk Kudurmabuk, 
4 adda kur MAR-TU governor® of Martu,> 
5 dum Si-im-ti-si-il-ba-ak son of Simtisilbak, 
6 ud dingir Nannar' when the god Nannar | 
1 Evidently an error in the facsimile for the regular sign a Literally, “the father of Martu.” 
for Nannar, as in line 1. bIn I R. 5, No. XVI, I, 9 we find in this same connection 


ad-da E-mu-ut-ba-la. 
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(ea=Ga- zm 

8 mu'-SI-DU-na-a 

9 B-nun-mab 

10 dingir Nannar-kam 

11 nam-ti-la-ni-su 

12 % nam-ti 

13 Eri dingir Aku dumu-ni 


14°lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma-85t 


iby Anmbhasaeleraneaiialen pul 


his prayer 

received, 

the temple E-nun-mah, 
to the god Nannar 

for his life, 

and the life of 

Rim-Sin, his son, 

for the king of Larsa, 

he did build. 


NO 11 


[LEeNoRMANT, Textes inédits, No. 70] 


1 dingir Ninni nin har-sag 
2 me nigin-ba du(g)-gal 


3 4-4g-ga 


4 mu-uras(!) SUK U=bi 


5 dumu-sal dingir En-zu-na 


6 nin-ne-ne-ir 
7 Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-uk 
8 [ad-da Ya*|-mu-ut-ba-la 


9 [dum Si-]im-ti-Si-il-ba-ak 
10 wu Eri‘ dingir Aku dumu-ni 
11 siba im-tug NIPPURU(-ki) 


12 u-a URU(-ki)-ma 
13 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma 


14 lugal KI-EN-GI-ki URDU-ge 


15 E-me-ur-ur 
16 u ki-dg-ga-ni 


1 nam-ti-la-ne-ne-st 
2 mu-na-rti(!)... 
3 sag-bi mu-ni-in-il-ne 


1 This sign seems to be intended for mu. 
2This line is omitted in KB, ITT, 92. 


3 Lenormant supplies Ya here, where other texts read E. 
+Lenormant’s reading is, syllabically, Ri-im dingir 


En-zu. 


COLUMN I 


To the goddess Nana, queen of the moun_ 
tains, 

the law of its whole (area), the benevolent 
one, 

an oracle (or, orders) 

she issues by her great power, 

daughter of the god Sin— 

to this lady, 

Kudurmabuk, 

[governor of Ya |mutbal,* 

[son of Si |mtisilbak, 

and Rim-Sin, his son, 

the illustrious shepherd of Nippur, 

preserver of Ur, 

king of Larsa, 

king of Shumer and Akkad, 

the temple, E-me-ur-ur 

even his favorite one, 


COLUMN II 


for their lives 
built(!). 
Its tower he reared aloft, 


aInI R. 5, No. XVI, 1, 9 we find in this same connection 


ad-da E-mu-ut-ba-la. 
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4 har-sag-da' ne-in-sud-us 


5 nam-bi-st 
6 dingir Ninni nin an-ki-ge 


7 u-mu-ne-BE-ge 

8 nam-ti ud-du gar 

9 mu gid-du bal gi-na 

10 dug kalag UR A.SE.DI 

11 kur-ra-ni-ta uru-su 
NI-ne 

12 gid SI.UB dingir gal-gal- 
e-ne-ta 

13 nam-bi-en-ne-ib-kur-ri 


like a mountain, it was lifted up. 

For its destiny 

the goddess Nana, queen of heaven and 
earth, 

will (now) be consoled(!) 

Life for many days (to come), 

future years, a secure reign, 

a strong command, with one accord(!).... 

over his country, over his brilliant* city ( ?) 
(may there be). 

limits> to his future reign, by the great 
gods, 

may he never reach. 


NO LE 


{I Rawurnson, p. 5, No. XVI] 


COLUMN I 


1 Eri dingir Aku 

2 nitab lig-ga 

3°siba gar-zi 

4 dingir En-lil-li gar-ra 

5 u-a URU(-ki)-ma 

6 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma 

7 lugal KI-EN-GI-ki URDU-ge 
8 dum Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-uk 

9 ad-da E-mu-ut-ba-la me-en 
10 URU(-ki) dagal-e-ne 

11 mu-mab tug-tug-ne 


Rim-Sin, 

the valiant hero, 

the faithful shepherd, 

a bestowal of the god Bel, 
the preserver of Ur, 

king of Larsa, 

king of Shumer and Akkad, 
the son of Kudurmabuk, 
governor of Emutbal, am I. 
Ur, its enlargement 

I took in hand,° its accomplishment 


COLUMN II 


1 mu’-na-bi 
2 u gul im-ma-an-ga-ge 
3 dingir Nannar lugal-mu 
4 mu-si-in-Se 
1Text evidently reads da; KB, III, 98, reads gim(?). 


2 Lines 3 and 4 transposed in KB, III, 94. 
’ Evidently intended for mu. 


I commanded, 

and the ruins rebuilt,* 

to the god Nannar, my lord, 
I dedicated. 


aNI=naméaru, “brilliant.” 

bgid=rtku, Br. 7532; si=mali; UB=“realm, 
limits, region.” 

cmah=bélu, ‘take in hand,” Br. 1036. 

dga=kanu, “establish, erect,” Br. 5417. 
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5 bad-gal har-sag-ga-?-la A great wall, (like) a mountain, 
Su-nu-tu-tu restored, 
6 ni-bi-8u e(n)-a for his adoration, resplendent 
7 mu-na-ru I built (it). 
8 uru(!)-ni he-im-mi-ra(!) His city, may he occupy (it). 
9 bad-ba Its wall, 
10 dingir Nannar gi-ri ma-da gi-en Nannar-giri-ma-da-gi-en- 
gi-en gi-en? 
11 mu-bi-im (was) its name. 
NO IV 
{I RAw.Linsoy, p. 3, No. X] 
COLUMN I 
1 dingir Nin-sab To the god Ninsab 
2 en-gal-lal unu-ba ag-a the great lord of his beloved dwelling-place 
3 S8ag-ka Sdg zi gal-zu the wise, benevolent, faithful, intelligent, 
4 luh-mah Sag-sag t dingir gal-la_ overseer, lord, and great god, 
5 dug-ga-ni igi-8u tim whose commands go before his face. 
6 lugal-a-ni-ir To his lord, 
7 dingir Eri’ dingir Aku Rim-Sin, 
Sasi Da bie US vos Gas shepherd of all the people. . 
NIPPURU (-ki) of Nippur, 
9 me giS-bar ERIDA(-ki)-ga Su- who completed* the orders‘ for the con- 
ul-ul struction of Eridu, 
10 u-a URU(-ki)-ma preserver of Ur, 
11 E-ud-da ni-te-ga’ reverer of the temple, E-ud-da, 
12 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma king of Larsa, 
COLUMN 1 
1 lugal KI-EN-GI-ki URDU-ge king of Shumer and Akkad. 
2 ud dingir dingir En-lil When the gods Bel 
3 dingir En-ki and Ka, 
4 dingir gal-gal-e-ne the great gods, 
5 UNUG(-ki) uru ul the reconstructed city Erech, 
6 Su-mu-Si ma-ni-in-si-eS-a had entrusted to my hands, 
7 dingir Nin-sSab lugal-mu-ra to the god Ninsab, my lord, 
1Syllabically it reads Ri-im. atu=adasu, “renew, restore.” 
2Written giS, but in comparison with Col. JI, 10, b“*Nannar, the foundation of the land, establishes.” 
should be read ga; cf. IV R. 35, 6, I, 22. cme=parsu, “law, order;” verb = “fix, determine.” 
dgiS-har=usurtu, ‘boundary, limits, construc- 


tion;” cf. HWB, 122a. 
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gu-84g-84g zi-da-mu-ta 
K-da-a4g-ga'-sum-mu 
ki-tus ki-dg-ga-ni 
nam-ti-mu-St 


mu-na-rt 


NO. 


with fervent and faithful prayers, 
the temple, E-da-ag-ga-sum-mu, 
his beloved dwelling-place, 

for my life, 

IT built. 


V 


{IV RAwutnson, p. 35, 6] 
COLUMN I 


dingir Nannar 
en dumu nun 
an azag-gi ma8 egir e(n) 


? ? P zue gis-tug 
lugal-mu-ra 

Eri dingir Aku 

u-a H-kur-ra 

siba sag-li-tar 
K-NER-NU-GAL 

galu im-tug 

ab E-bar-ra 

me giS-bar 

ERIDA(-ki)-ga 8u-ul-ul 
galu pad-ninni gu-ul gu-ul 
HK-ninntii me-en 
Sir-pur-la-ki Gir-su-ki 
ki’-bi gi-gi me-en 

uru-si° AN-MA-DA-BI.. 
Su-ne-ne-in-ag 

dingir Nannar dingir Babbar-bi 
ki-tu8-84 H-S8ar-mu-un-ne(!) 


nun ni-te-ga 
B-lugal-la-na-st 

zi ti-li-ni*-8u gub-? 

ud dingir AS-BABBAR*(!). 


1Read ga asin. 10. 
2Apparently for ki, cf. same expression oft repeated, 


as in Col. II, 6. 


3 Omitted in KB, III, 96. 
4ir inIR., but apparently an error for ni. 
5A sign of doubtful character. 


To the god Nannar, 

the lord, the great son of 

the resplendent heavens, overseer* of fu- 
ture events(!) 


to my lord, 

Rim-Sin, 

preserver of the temple, E-kur-ra, 

shepherd, overseer? of 

the temple, E-gissirgal, 

the illustrious person, 

the director of the temple, E-barra 

who completed the orders for the 

construction of Eridu, 

the one who increased the freewill offerings 

of the temple, E-ninna, am I. 

The one who, the cities Lagash and Girsu 

in their places restored, am I. 

For the city, AN-MA-DA-BI... 

was constructed. 

To the gods Nannar and Shamash, 

for a dwelling-place, the temple E-Sar- 
mu-un-ne, 

the great, the revered, 

for a regal temple, 

for the life of his soul, was established(!). 

When the god AS-BABBAR(!), 


ama&S=aSaridu, Br. 1739. 
bsag-li-tar=pakidu, Br, 3542. 
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COLUMN II 


1 SI+UM 84g¢-ga-ni 
2 igi ma-ni-in-dti-a 

3 igi nam-ti-la sag-ni 
4 mu-Ssi-in-bar 

® Hea-niodiu si NE 


6 ki-bi gi-gi-ne 

a H-a-ar-ma-an-sag-ga 
8 nam-ti-mu-st 

9 uw nam-ti 

10 Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-uk 
11 a-a MUH-ma-ge 

12 B-uru-hul-la-ka-ni 
13 H-te-im-il(a) 

14 mu-na-[rt| 


15 me-te IGI-E-DI ug 


16 ud-da-r[um| 


[ Rest broken away] 


his beneficent protector, 

lifted his eyes upon him, 

with the eyes of his exalted life, 

he looked upon him, 

his temple, which had become a 
through fire,* 


ruin 


in its place, I restored. 

The temple, E-a-ar-ma-an-sag-ga, 

for my life, 

and the life of 

Kudurmabuk 

my father, and progenitor, 

the temple, E-uru-bul-la, 

yhe temple, E-te-im-ila, 

IT built. 

Decorations, to the astonishment of the 
people, 

in days to come |I prepared ]. 


INGE VI 


[Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XIII, p. 159} 


COLUMN I 


dingir Ninni ZABABU (-ki) 
dumu-sal dingir En-zu-na 
nin-mu-ra 

Eri dingir Aku 

lugal ARARMA(ki) me-en 


nam-ti-mu-st 


OoorwWN Fe 


a nam-ti 


oo =] 


Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-uk 
a-a MUH-ma-sit’ 

10 Gi-unu-ki-a| zag |’ 
11 E-sag-?-? 


12 ki-tuS nam-ur-sag-ma sag-ni 


Je} 


1Reading is ge in AO 3003, Oby. 20;IV R. 35, 6, II, 1; 
and ka in AV, I, 16, 1,7. 


2Supplied from Col. IT, 3. 


To Nana of the city of Hallab 
daughter of the god Sin, 

to my lady, 

Rim-Sin, 

king of Larsa, I, 

for my life, 

and the life of 

Kudurmabuk 

my father and progenitor, 

the beautiful Gi-unu, 

the exalted temple ....... 


the dwelling-place of my might, its pinnacle, 


asi=enégu, Br. 9463; du =6épé68u, Br. 5254; 
iSAtu Br, 4584; literally, ‘‘made + weakness + fire.” 

b This line is partially translated in KB, IIT, 98; but the 
a-a is evidently ‘‘father,” while MUH signifies ‘child, 
birth”? (H WB, 233), and the meaning is that given above. 


NE= 
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?-tim-ma-ge 

14 ni-S4-ne 

15 nu ug Se-ga 

16 ga-ra sag-ki babbar-ga-ni-ta 


oy, War carte? <a, Loe ereyer iy era 


had become old, 

the people had ceased to revere it, 

(1) restored its appearance to the (brilliancy 
of) the sun. 


COLUMN II 


1 ne-ne-bi 

2 ma-an-dig-ga 

3 Gi-unu-ki azag mu-rt 
4 kur-LIL-DU-dim 

5 SU-SI-ma 


6 $i-ne-in-ila 


7 IGI-E-DI kalam-ma sag 
8 he-ne-gub 
9 Sag-pa sis a mu-gin ud-ma 


10 igi gi tag ni-Si-bar 
11 bal sag ur se ki 
12 mu du(g) UB-ga 


13 sag-e-e8 


14 hu-mu-ni-PA+KAB+DU. 


These things 

I have done. 

The beautiful Gi-unu I have rebuilt 

like the mountain Lil-du, 

and its glory 

exalted. 

An astonishment to all the land, supreme 

may it remain. 

mourning ( ?) 
my day. 

The faithful ones, dejected (!) have been 
seen; 

but the chief enemy, with one accord,* sub- 
dued (!) 


A good name, a wide horizon 


I restrained(!) in 


for presents, 
have been bestowed® upon me. 


NOW VIE 


[AO 3003, In THE LouvRE, PARIS] 


OBVERSE 


dingir Nin-in-si-na 
nin-gal dagal kalam-ma 
zi-g4l kalama dim-dim-me 


mow pb 


dumu-sag an azag-ga 
nin-a-ni-ir 

Kri dingir Aku 
nitab lig-ga 

u-a URU(-ki)-ma 


CO =-1 G> CH 


1Js this part of sag-pa-rim—=nissatum, “ weeping, 
grief’? Cf. ARNOLT, Assy7. Dict., 703b. 


2 Cf. reading in AO 3003, Rev, 18. 


To the goddess Bau, 

the great lady, mother of all lands, 

the bestower of life, the founder of the land. 
The exalted son of the resplendent heavens, 
to his lady, 

Rim-Sin, 

the valiant hero, 

preserver of Ur, 


aur=mitharu, “united, with one accord,” Br. 11261; 
se=sapanu, “subdue,” Br, 4420, 


bPA+KAB+DU=Saraku, “give, bestow, present,” 
HWE, 691a f.; ¢f. THUREAU-DANGIN, REC, 302, note. 
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9 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma 

10 lugal KI-EN-GI-ki URDU' 

11 siba gar-zi gi8-bar 8u-ul-ul me- 
en 

12 B-u-nam-ti-la 

13 tu unu azag-ga 

14 ki-im-dub-bu-da-ni 


15 H-a ni-gar ud-ul-ni-a-ta 


16 ba-rti a-ba ba-til 
17 nam-ti-mu-st 

18 t nam-ti 

19 Ku-du-ur-ma-bu-uk 
20’a-a MUH-ma-ge 


king of Larsa, 
king of Shumer and Akkad, 
faithful shepherd, the conqueror,’ am I. 


The temple, E-u-nam-ti-la,> 

a beautifully constructed dwelling, 

a place for soothing one’s self, 

a temple prepared from the rising of the 
sun (from of old), 

was built, and its water-supply perfected. 

For my life 

and the life of 

Kudurmabuk 

my father and progenitor, 


REVERSE 


1 hu-mu-na-rt 

2 ki-bi he-im-me-gi 

3 ki-tuS Sag-dug-ga-na 
4 gal-li-e3 be-im-mi-tus 


5 mu nam-lugal-la-ma 

6 gin uru-Sti be-im-mi-gél 
7 egir ud-da-rum 

8 UB-mu ag-ga-ne 

9 te-UB nam-nun-na-ma 

10 apin-bi ki-he-ne-gub 

11 E-LUM-EL-BI be-ne-tu3 


12 nig-ag-mu-st 

13 dingir Nin-in-si-na 

14 nin-mu bhu-mu-bul-li-en 

15 nam-tar nam-ti-la 

16 bal sud-ud-mu he-gal-la 

17 gis-gu-za gir gin-ni 

18 sag-e-e8 ba-ma-ab-PA+KAB+ 
DU-gi : 


Iki lacking, though it is found in the other Rim-Sin 
texts. 


2This same line is found in PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 9; AV, 
1S a Baa 


I have reconstructed (it). 

I brought her back to her place, 

the dwelling-place of the pious heart, 

I have caused her continuously to dwell 
therein. 

The name of my kingdom 

in the city I have caused to remain secure. 

For future days, 

my extensive kingdom, 

the exalted reverence for my greatness, 

its water supply °—may they be established, 

may the temple, E-lum-el-bi,* be (per- 
petually) occupied. 

By reason of my work™ 

the goddess Bau, 

my lady, I have caused to rejoice. 

May ‘the decree of life, 

the assurance of my future remain. 

A throne, firmly established, 

may she bestow on me as a gift. 


aul-ul=nakapu, “overthrow, subdue;” giS-har= 
“limits, boundaries.” 


b ‘the sustainer of life.”’ 
¢ literally, ‘‘its canals.” 


d*“*house + fruit + clear + drink.”’ 
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YS 


19 unu ARARMA(-ki) -ma-ka 
20 uru ba-dim-me-na-ma 
21 ud-mu he-sud-sud-ud 


In a dwelling in Larsa, 
a city of my making, 
may my day be prolonged. 


NOP Vili 


[Conk oF RIM-SIN, IN THE LouvRE, PARIS] 


dingir Nin-sah 
en gal-gal-la zag ila 


SS 


3 sag-zi dug-ga-ni til be-me 
4 luh-mah wt lub gi pa su-ul 
5 4-dg-ga an-ki-a si-di-e 


6...an gi sum-mu dingir gal- 
gal-e-ne-ir 

7 a-ra-zu-e [g ]i8-tug 

8 lugal-mu-ra 

9 dingir Eri’dingir Akunitah ligga 

LO cc nvie yes ee eee Lamia 5 at 

11 siba tig ug-ki En-lil-la(1)-ki’ 

12 me gis-har 8u-ul ERIDA (-ki)-ga 


13 engar zi u-a URU(-ki)-ma 

14 H-ud-da im-te-ga 

15 sag-li-tar Gir-su-ki Sir(?) - 
pur(?)-la(?)-ki 

16 sag 84(g)-8A(g) - - - - 

17 E-ud-gal-gal-la-e 


an-na-st 


21 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma 


1 Original text reads syllabically Ri-im. 

2Same connection in I R. 3, No. X, I, 8, reads En-1lil- 
ki=Nippur, though in the Rawl. passage the break in the 
tablet may have lost the la(1). 


To the god Ninsah, 

the great lord, the exalted ruler, 

the faithful overseer, who forcefully issues 
his commands, 

the plenipotentiary, and minister who 
completely maintains the scepter, 

the oracle of heaven and earth, who sus- 
tains the right, 


to the great gods, 


who listen to prayers, 
to my king (lord), 
Rim-Sin, the valiant hero, 


rime Se ae RS Ro tee ee eee te See TT ha. FO Oy Oe inNh oS) Lee ut 


shepherd of all the people of Bel, 

who completed orders for the construction 
of Eridu, 

the faithful husbandman, preserver of Ur, 

the reverer of the temple, E-ud-da, 

the overseer of Girsu and Lagash, 

a gracious governor ........ 

the temple, E-ud-gal-gal 


ness (!) 
to the heavens (!) 
king of Larsa, 
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22 lugalKI-EN-GI-ki URDU me-en king of Shumer and Akkad, am I. 
23 ud dingir dingir En-lil dingir When the gods, Bel and Ea, 


En-ki 
24 u dingir gal-gal e-ne and the great gods, 
25 UNUG(-ki) uru ul had completed the city of Erech, 
26 Su-mu-Sti ne-in-si-es-a to my hand they entrusted it. 
27 nam-bi-st As for its destiny, 
28 dingir Nin-Sab lugal-mu-ra to the goddess Ninsah, my king, 
29 nam-ga me unu ag-da-mu-ta who is decision and law, through my work, 
30 E-me-ra-ba sag-ila the temple, E-me-ra-ba, was erected,* 
31 ki-tuS nam-dingir-bi-8i dim-ma a dwelling constructed to his godhead, 
82 nam-ti-mu-st for my life, 
33 mu-na-rt I built (it). 
34 diri(g) ud-bi-te-8u For extraordinary occasions, 
35 H-Su-sig-ga mu-dagal the temple, E-Su-sig-ga, I enlarged, 
36 te mu-pad-da dingir lugal-mu the foundation named after my god-king, 
37 ud ul-8u im-mi-gar for long days (ages) was laid. 
NOD TX: 
(Hinprecur, The Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Penn., Vol. I, Pl. 58, No. 128] 
1 dingir NE-URUGAL'’ To the god Nergal, 
2 en-mab 4-KAL im-{[ tug ]’ the great lord, the mighty one, the illus- 
trious, 
3 sag huS-a zag’ila(!) the splendid governor, the eminent overseer, 
4 BIR $su-zi-ga t ki-du-ba the destroyer, the ferocious one, the pre- 
eminent 
5 erim-8t ba-ra(!) Sar-ag against the enemy, who reduces strongholds. 
6 lugal-a-ni-ir For his king, 
7 nam-ti the life of 
8 dingir Eri‘ dingir Aku Rim-Sin, 
9 nitab lig-ga the valiant hero, 
10 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma king of Larsa, 
11 lugalKI-EN-GI-kiURDU-ka-8sti king of Shumer and Akkad 
12 dingir Nin-ib-ga mi-? god) Ninth; 20s). = 
Spool OS AN Wine b oo sas who occupies Nippur(!). 
HAV aM arsenals si SOM eens 
1cf. Thureau-Dangin in REC, 224, note. aSag-ila=naS8@ Sa ré8i, Sakft Sa réS8i, Br. 3612, 
2On basis of IV R. 35, 6, I, 10, and Len. 70, I, 11. 3614, 


3 Cf. reading of Cone 2. 
4Syllabically Ri-im. 
5 Last four lines not legible. 
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15 vad Wee ee eae day, canal... 
160m She 277 sataseee name, benevolent ... . 
1 EY aa gs iat 
NOe xX 
[Mittheilungen des akad. orient. Vereins zu Berlin, Vol. I, p. 16]! 
COLUMN I 
Idingir Ninwiiy eee ee kt To Nana of the city [of Hallab |* 
2 nin-mu-ra my lady, 
3 Eri dingir Aku Rim-Sin, 
4 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma king of Larsa, 
5 nam-ti-mu-st for my life, 
6 tu nam-ti Ku-du-ur-ma-ba-uk and the life of Kudurmabuk, 
7 a-a MUH-ma-ga my father and progenitor, 
8° Gi-unu-ki azag the beautiful Gi-unu, 
9 ki-tuS nam-ur-sag-ka-ni a dwelling (to commemorate his) heroism 
COLUMN II 
1 mu-na-rt I built. 
2 kur LIL-DU-dim Like the mountain Lildu, 
3 sag-ga bu-mu-ni-il I reared it aloft. 
4 nig-ag-mu-8t For my work 
5 ba-ma-?-i may shes s0.,. 3 = 
6 nam-ti ud gid-du-ma(?)-a8 a life of long day 
7 ba-ma-an-ba-e may she grant me! 
NO XI 
[Mittheilungen des akad. orient. Vereins zu Berlin, Vol. I, p. 17]? 
COLUMN I 
1 dingir Nin-e-| gal }‘ To the goddess Ninegal, 
2 nin-gal me ab Su-na the great lady, the arbitrator of men, who 
rules 
S Ug Sar-ra na... the people, restrained . .... 
4, ne-ri mah ag?) ear. supremely excellent . 
1Transliteration is based on that in KB, III, 96, as the aCf. No. VI, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 1. 


original text was not accessible. 


2This name is changed from Winckler’s transliteration 
to accord with the plain reading of apparently the same 
name in PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 10 and IT, 3. 


3 Based entirely on transliteration in KB, ITI, 96. 
4 Filled out on basis of Col. IT, 10. 
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5 CORBNOY Gay SS vee non Moga ae te he cee 


[lines 6-11 broken away] 


ere ene i MP NO Re Rte os sha 
Foe en ore NInnee |e Biss, yee the goddess Nana 
14 dam ki-ag beloved consort of 
15 dingir Eri dingir Aku Rim-Sin, 
COLUMN II 
1 lugal ARARMA(-ki)-ma king of Larsa, 
2 dumu-sal Eri dingir Nannar-ge daughter of Rim-Nannar, 
3 ud dingir Nin-e-gal nin-a-ni when Ninegal, his lady, 
4 mu-S4g-ga ni-in-sd-a called her in favor. 
5 H-4-ag-ga-ab-ur-ur The temple, E-a-ag-ga-ab-ur-ur, 
6 ki-tuS nim-dingir-bi-st dim-ma_ the dwelling constructed for her godhead, 
7 nam-ti dingir Eri dingir Aku that the life of Rim-Sin 
8 ud da-er-sti gal-li-ni may continue for ever, 
9 t nam-ti-la-ni-su and for her own life, 
10 mu-na-rt T built. 
11 diri(g) ud-bi-te-5u For extraordinary occasions 
12 B-Su-sig-ga. the temple, E-Su-sig-ga, 
13 mu-nu-dagal I enlarged, 
14 te mu-pad-da nam-nin-a-ka-na the foundation named after her dominion 
15 ud gid-du-e im-mi-in-gar for long days was laid. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS 


The contents of the preceding inscriptions are quite varied in character. They 
suggest the civil and religious activities of Kudurmabuk, son of Simtishilbak, the 
Elamite, touching several cities of lower Babylonia. It is evident at the outset that 
the Elamite governor (adda) of Emutbal (or, and, Mar-tu) is conferring upon his son 
Eri-Aku, or Semitic Rim-Sin, authority or kingship over the cities which have fallen into 
his (the father’s) hands. It is also plain that both have so far become Semitized 
and acclimated as freely to worship the divinities of the newly acquired territory. 
Temples are built and dedicated in several cities to divinities who occupy chief place 
in those cities. 

In the first inscription Kudurmabuk, governor of Martu, built the temple E-nun- 
mah to Nannar, that is, the god Sin, the patron deity of ‘Ur of the Chaldees,” as a 
gift for his own life, and for the life of his son Rim-Sin, who is now specified as the 
king of Larsa. As if to magnify his devotion to this deity, Kudurmabuk, in the 
second inscription, devotes the temple E-me-ur-ur to the goddess Nana, the daughter 
of Sin. He specifies that his son, Rim-Sin, is now shepherd of Nippur, preserver of 
Ur, king of Larsa, and of Shumer and Akkad. 
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Rim-Sin’s own nine documents give us a body of information touching his many 
activities in Babylonia. His office seems to have been the gift of Bel (No. III). He 
repeatedly calls himself the “preserver of Ur,” “king of Larsa,” “king of Shumer and 
Akkad.” He enlarged the city of Ur, rebuilt its ruins, and dedicated its wall (or 
fortress) to Nannar (Sin), the patron deity of the city (No. III). Two of his inscrip- 
tions (Nos. IV and VIII) are dedicated to the god Ninshakh, sometimes identified 
with Ninib, whose headquarters were in Erech. In No. IV Rim-Sin calls himself 
“shepherd of Nippur,’’ whereas in No. VIII the passage reads ‘“‘shepherd of all the 
people of Bel.” In both he is mentioned as the one who arranged for the completion of 
the construction of EKridu; and also as the one to whom Bel and Ka entrusted the city 
Erech on its completion. To the god Ninshakh, Rim-Sin built and dedicated in 
Erech the temple E-daggasummu (No. IV), and enlarged E-shu-sig-ga. He is 
also specified as the ‘‘reverer of the temple E-udda,” and “the ruler of Girsu and 
Lagash.” 

Two inscriptions (Nos. VI and X) are dedicated to Nana, of the city of Hallab, 
daughter of Sin, as was the first of Kudurmabuk’s. In both, Rim-Sin built “the 
beautiful Gi-unu” for this charming goddess. 

Rim-Sin dedicates one inscription (No. V) to Nannar, as had Kudurmabuk, his 
father. Here Rim-Sin appears as ‘“‘sustainer of E-kur,”’ the temple of Bel in Nippur, 
“ruler of E-gishshirgal,” temple of Sin in Ur, and “director of E-barra’”—three 
very famous temples in southern Babylonia. He also completed the construction of 
Eridu. Reaching out to other cities, he increased the free-will offerings of the temple 
EK-ninnt in Lagash,and dedicated to Nannar and Shamash, the moon-god and sun- 
god respectively, the temple, E-shar-mu-un-ne. 

One document (No. VIT) is dedicated to the goddess Ni-in-si-na, that is, Bau, 
daughter of Anu, consort of Nin-gir-su. Two temples are here mentioned, E-u- 
namtila and E-lum-elbi; and request is made that his days may be prolonged 
in Larsa. 

One brief, broken inscription (No. IX) is dedicated to Nergal, whose chief seat 
was in Cuthah. On the broken lines we seem to find the god Ninib, and the city 
Nippur, named once before (No. IV) as a city over which Rim-Sin exercised authority. 

The last inscription (No. XI) is dedicated to Ninegal. In this broken document 
we learn that the wife of Rim-Sin was the daughter of Rim-Nannar. As in No. VIII, 
the enlargement of the temple E-shu-sig-ga is mentioned. 

This brief analysis of the contents of these documents shows that Rim-Sin’s 
authority was stretched over most of the important cities of lower Babylonia. We 
find in the list, Larsa, Ur, Erech, Eridu, Nippur, Lagash, and Shumer and Akkad. 
Among his divinities the more prominent are: Bel, Ea, Nannar (Sin), Shamash, 
Ninshakh, Nergal, Ninegal, Ninsina (Bau), and Nana. The cities Larsa, Eridu, and 
Ur seem to be most closely identified with Rim-Sin’s religious and civil activities. His 
political career as revealed in other documents must be reserved for treatment elsewhere. 
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AN-MA-DA-BI.....,, for one of the cities 
of Rim-Sin, IV R., 35, 6, I, 18. 

ARARMA(C-ki), [UD-UNU-KI], the city 
Larsa, Rim-Sin’s headquarters, Cone 21; AO 
3003, Obv. 9, Rev. 19; I R., 5, No. XVI, I, 6; 
IR, 3, No. X, 1,12; AY, I, 16, I, 4; 17, I, 
1; Len. 70, I, 18; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 10; 
IT R., 2, No. III, 14; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 5. 

AS-BABBAR(!) (dingir), probably name 
of a god, though the reading is not certain, 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 25. 

B-A-AG-GA-AB-UR-UR, a temple con- 
structed by the wife of Rim-Sin for the 
goddess Ninegal, AV, I, 17, II, 5. 

E-A-AR-MA-AN-SAG-GA, a temple built 
by Rim-Sin in honor of his father Kudur- 
mabuk and himself, IV R., 35, 6, IT, 7. 

E-BAR-RA, a temple over which Rim-Sin 
exercised authority, IV R., 35, 6, I, 11. 

E-DA-AG-GA-SUM-MU, a temple built 
for the god NinSah by Rim-Sin, probably in 
Erech, I R., 3, No. X, II, 9. 

E-KUR, a temple of Bel in Nippur, restored 
by Hammurabi (Code of Hamm., I, 62), 
and maintained by Rim-Sin, IV R., 35, 6, I, 7. 

E-LUM-EL-BT, a temple mentioned by 
Rim-Sin, AO 3008, Rev. 11. 

E-ME-UR-UR, a temple built to Nana by 
Rim-Sin, Len., 70, I, 15. 

E-ME-RA-BA, a temple built to the god 
Ninsah by Rim-Sin, Cone 30. 

EMUTBAL, probably a district of south- 
western Elam over which Kudurmabuk was 
governor; a name possibly interchangeable 
with MARTU,1IR., 5, No. XVI, I, 9; Len., 
HOES: 

E-NER-NU-GAL, that is, E-GISSIRGAL, 
temple of the moon-god in Ur, over which 
Rim-Sin was the pakidu, “the overseer,” 
Vas sob,10,. 0,79) 

K-NINNU, a temple in Lagash of which 
Rim-Sin increased the free-will offerings, 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 15. 


E-NUN-MAH,a temple dedicated to Nannar 
by Kudurmabuk, I R. 2, No. ITI, 9. 

EN-ZU (dingir), the moon-god Sin, whose 
chief city was Ur, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 2; 
Len., 70, I, 5; it forms the second half of 
the name Rim-Sin. 

EN-KI (dingir), the god Ea, god of the 
deep, whose chief city was Eridu, Cone 23; 
IRS. Nomxe D3. 

EN-LIL-LA(L) (dingir), the god Bel, 
whose chief city was Nippur, Cone 11; I R., 
5, No. XVI, I, 4; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 18; 
En-lil-li, I R., 5, No. XVI, I, 4. 

K-SAG-ILA(?), a temple of Marduk in 
Babylon, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 11. 

ERIDACki) (cf. CT, XI, 49, 16a) [NUN-KT] 
the city Eridu, where Ea was the chief 
deity: Cone 12; I R., 3, No. X, I, 9; IV R., 
35,-6, I, 18. 

ERI dingir AKU, vide RIM-SIN. 

E-SAR-MU-UN-NE, a temple dedicated to 
Nannar and Shamash by Rim-Sin, IV R., 
35, 6, I, 21. 

K-SU-SIG-GA, a temple enlarged by Rim- 
Sin for special occasions, AV, I, 17, II, 12; 
Cone 35. 

K-TE-IM-ILA, a temple built by Rim-Sin 
in honor of his father and himself, IV R., 
35, 6, II, 13. 

K-UD-GAL-GAL, a temple mentioned by 
Rim-Sin, Cone 17. 

H-UD-DA, a temple revered by Rim-Sin, 
Cone 14, 17; I R., 8, No. X, I, 11. 

h-U-NAM-TI-LA, probably a temple built 
by Rim-Sin for the goddess Bau, AO 3003, 
Obv. 12. 

K-URU-HUL-LA, a temple built by Rim- 
Sin in honor of his father and himself, IV, 
IV R., 35, 6, IT, 12. 

UNUG(-ki), [UNU-K]I], the city Erech, over 
which Rim-Sin, at the instance of Bel and 
Ha, held sway, I R., 3, No. X, II, 5. 

URDU, Akkad, city or province(?) ruled over 
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by Rim-Sin; always mentioned with and 
following Shumer, Cone 22; AO 3003, Obv. 
LOSER Ab NOX Vee lair onmNOr Noon mise 
Len. 70, I, 14. 

URU(-ki), [SES-UNU-KI], the city Ur, 
@onell3-s1Rs5, Nop Xwily Iv bsal eoeNo: 
XG lO; Suen, 20s 2: 

BABBAR (dingir), [UD], another reading 
for UTU. 

GI-UNU(-ki). a palace or temple built by 
Rim-Sin for Nana: PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 10; 
DSseAW ee LG al Se 

GIR-SU(-ki), city,a part of the group of cities 
at Lagash, Cone 15; IV R., 35, 6, I, 16. 

ZABABU, the city Hallab, of which Nana 
was ruler, PSBA, XIII, 159, 1,1. (Cf. Kine, 
Letters of Hammurabi, Vol. III, p. 184.) 

KI-EN-GI(-ki), a place always associated 
with Shumer, Cone 22; AO 3003, Obv. 10; 
TR; Now Xe i, 73" 3.Now x tll sent, 
70, I, 14; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 11. 

KUDURMABUK, governor [ad-da] of 
Emutbal (and Martu), father of Rim-Sin, 
and dedicator of several temples, AO 3003, 
Obyv. 19; AV, J, 16, I, 6; IV R., 35, 6, II, 10; 
Len., 70, I, 7; I R., 2, No. ITI, 3;'56, No. XVI, 
I,8; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 8. 

LIL-DU (kur), probably a steep mountain 
after the form of which some temples were 
said to have been built, AV, I, 16, II, 2; 
PSBA, XIII, 159, IT, 4. 

MAR-TU (kur), a country of which Kudur- 
mabuk was governor (ad-da); generally the 
place named is Emutbal, I R.,2, No. III, 4. 

NANNAR (dingir), the god Nannar (= Sin), 
moon-god of Ur, I R., 2, No. ITI, 6, 10; IV 
Rin ods Gs Lyle 207 Tb, Now ovale bl, LO: 
AW al eal Aili 2 

NANNAR-GIRI-MA-DA-GI-EN-GI- 
EN, name of a wall or fortress dedicated 
to Nannar, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 10. 

NE-URUGAL (Br. 9202), the god Nergal 
whose chief city was Cutha; OBI, pl. 58, 
No. 128, 1. 


NIN-E-GAL (dingir), a goddess, probably 
same as Nin-gal, to whom Rim-Sin’s wife, 
a daughter of Rim-Nannar, erected and 
dedicated a temple, AV, I, 17, II, 3. 

NIN-IB (dingir), a god identical with Nin- 
girsu, whose temple E-Ninn& stood in 
Girsu, OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 12. 

NINNI (dingir), the goddess Nana, the 
Ishtar of Erech, daughter of Anu, her chief 
temples being in Erech, Agade, and Ur; 
she is designated by Rim-Sin as being 
queen of heaven and earth. AV, I, 16, I, 1; 
17,1, 13:ePSBA Sx 1597 wenea70% 
Te, Us eLG: 

NIN-IN-SI-NA (dingir), the goddess Bau, 
consort of Ningirsu, daughter of Anu, AO 
3003, Obv. 1; Rey. 13. 

NIN-SAB (dingir), a god who had a temple 
at Erech; sometimes identified with Ninib 
(cf. Briinnow, No. 11006). Cone 1, 28; I R., 
3, NOP AGL wl leags 

NIPPURU(-ki) [EN-LIL-KI], the city 
Nippur, over which Rim-Sin exercised 
authority, I R., 3, No. X, I, 8; Len., 70, 
Lge 

SIMTISILHAK, father of Kudurmabuk, 
grandfather of Rim-Sin, I R., 2, No. III, 5; 
Len., 70, I, 9. 

RIM-NANNAR, father of Rim-Sin’s wife, 
DENNY UG Alf sal ber. 

RIM-SIN, semitized form of ERI-AKU, 
appearing in the form: 1) dingir Ri-im 
dingir En-zu, Cone 9; AO 3003, Obv. 6; 
LR5'3, No. Xi AV, Tlie 7-siuens 
70, I, 10; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 8; 2) Eri 
(=Rim) dingir En-zu, IR., 2, No. IT], 
13; AV, 1,16, 1,33 AVod 175 1.5 SL Ver, 
35, 6, I, 6; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 2; son of 
Kudurmabuk, an Elamite governor of Mar- 
tu; last king of the Elamite dynasty of 
Ur. 

SIR-PUR-LA(-ki), the city Lagash, of 
which Gir-su formed a part, IV R., 35, 6, 
I, 16; possibly in Cone 15. 
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A, mt, “water”: a-ba, AO 3003, Oby. 16. 

A-A, abu, “father”: a-a, AO 3003, Oby. 20; 
VAR 190,04 VPS BAS MUN bo 189: 
ANY M5 Wil Es ls 

A-AG-GA, urtu, tertu, “oracle, com- 
mand”: Len., 70, I, 3; Cone 5. 

AB, 1) bitu, “house”: AO 3003, Rev. 19; 
2) aba, father, EV B., 35, 6, I, 11; “com- 
munity of men” (HWB, 111b): me ab su- 
mes ALVES, Doeh7) 2 

AG, 1)rapasu, “extend, spread”: ag-ag- 
ne, AO 3003, Rey. 8; 2) “make, do, exe- 
cute, order,” Su-ne-ne-in-ag, IV R., 35, 
6, I, 19; ag-da-mu-ta, Cone 29 (cf. Br. 
2778). 

AG, ramu, “beloved, delightful to”: ag-e, 
I R., 3, No. X, I, 2; vide ki-ag. 

AD-DA, aba, “father,” and probably “gov- 
ernor”: sad-da kur MAR-TU, I R,, 2, 
No. III, 4; ad-da E-mu-ut-ba-la, I R., 
5, No. XVI, I, 9; Len., 70, I, 8 (cf. Kine, 
Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, 
Vol. III, p. 198). 

AZAG, ellu, ibbu, “bright, brilliant, re- 
splendent”: an azag-ga, AO 3003, Obv. 
4; IV R., 35, 6, 1,2; unu azag-ga, AO 
3003, Obv. 13. 

A-KAL, emtku, “might, strength”: 4-kal, 
OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 2. 

AN, Samti, “heavens”: an azag-ga, AO 
3008, Obv. 4; nin an-ki, Len., 70, II, 6. 
APIN, 1) uSsu, “foundation;” 2) nartabu, 
“canal, water supply”: apin-bi, AO 3008, 

Rey. 10. 

A-RA-ZU, teslitu, “prayer, request”: a-ra- 
zu-e, Cone 7; a-ra-zu-ni, IR., 2, No. III, 
7 (cf. II R., 39, 76e). 

E, ékallu, “palace, temple”: E-u-nam-ti- 
la, AO 3003, Obyv. 12; 6-a, ibid., Obv. 15; 
é-a-ni, IV R., 35, 6, II,5; for the various 
names of temples, vide “List of Proper 
Names.” 


EGIR, arku, riiku, “after, later, extended, 
future”: egir ud-da-rum, AO 3003, Rey. 
7; mas egir IV R., 35, 6, I, 3. 

E(N), 1) sipf, “glorious, resplendent,” e(n)- 
a mu-na-rti, I BR., 5, No. XVI, I, 6; 2) 
ast, “go forth, escape, bear, occur”: mas 
egir e(n), IV R., 35, 6, I, 3. 

EN, bélu, “lord”: en gal-gal-la, Cone 2; 
enrcalolaly tl Ra) No. xX) IL 2: 1V 2; 
SpaGule 2 

E-NE, suffix of the plural: dagal-e-ne, IR., 
5, No. XVI, I, 10; gal-gal-e-ne, I R., 3, 
No. X, II, 4, and often. 

ENGAR, ikkaru, “husbandman”: engar 
zi, Cone 13. 

ERIM, aibu, “enemy, foe”: erim-s0, OBI, 
pl. 58, No. 128, 5. 

ES-A, pron. suf., 3d pers. sg., attached to 
verbs: ma-ni-in-si-eS-a, Cone 26; I R., 
SONO sol IG: 

IGI, panu, “face, in presence of, before”: 
NVR: 30, 6.11 273; 1ci-sa Ll RR. 3; No. 
Xero: 

let Di. tabratu, naplusu, “wonder, 
astonishment, marvel” (cf. HWB, 184a): 
PSBA, XIII, 159, 11,7; me-te IGI-K-DI, 
LVakte, 30,670 L ub: 

ILA, nast, “lift up, erect, dedicate”: sag- 
ga bu-mu-ni-in-ila, AV, I, 16, II, 3; 
sag-bi mu-ni-in-il-ne, Len., 70, II, 3; 
Si-ne-in-ila, PSBA, XIII, 159, IT, 6. 

IM, “self, own”: mu-bi-im, I R., 5, No. 
OVE Let: 
IM-TUG, gasru, “strong, illustrious, 
mighty”: siba im-tug, Len., 70, I, 11; 
galu im-tug, IV R., 35, 6, I, 10; OBI, 

pl. 58, No. 128, 2. 

IR, postposition, ana, “for”: lugal-a-ni-ir, 
IR., 2, No. III, 2;1 R.,3, No. X, 1,6; and often. 

U, akalu, rétu, “food, sustenance”: Dee 
nam-ti-la, AO 3003, Obv. 12, in the name 
of a temple. 
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Li conj. “and, also”: Cone 4; AO 3003, Obv. 
182 AV, Ly 16,1630 5; Nor xvi ie2: 
Wel ite Noy, OG eet 

U-A, zaninu, “supporter, preserver”: said 
of Rim-Sin regarding Ur, Cone 18; I R., 5, 
Nor X Vil, eb: Tekt3.0 Nos ex elo 10 a lben= 
70, I, 12; AO 3003, Oby. 8; regarding b- 
kur-ra, [IV R.,/35, 6, I, 7. 

UB, 1)kibratu, “region, quarter, realm, 
kingdom”: ub-mu ag-ag-ne, AO 3003, 
Rev. 8; ub-ga, PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 12; 
2)tubku, “limits, horizon” (cf. HWB, 
701la): gid si ub, Len., 70, II, 12. 

UG, nisu, “peoples, mankind, family”: ug- 
ki En-lil-la[{-ki], Cone 11; tg-... En- 
lil-k{i], IR.,3, No. X, I, 8; nu tg se-ga, 
PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 15. 

UD, timu, “day”; as adverb of time, “when, 
as, at that time”: ud ul-8u, Cone 37; ud 
ul-ni-a-ta, AO 8003, Oby. 15; ud-da- 
ram, 707d, Wey. 13) LV whoo Gal lekGe 
ud-mu, AO 3003, Rev. 21; ud-bi-te-s%t, 
AV, I, 17, II, 11; ud-du, Len., 70, II, 8. 

._ UL, ullu, “at a distance, eternity”: ud ul- 
$a, Cone 37; ud ul-ni-a-ta, AO 3003, 
Obv. 15;,uru ul) DT ER..3; No. Xo TL, 6: 

UNU, subtu, “dwelling, dwelling-place”: 
Cone 29; tu unu, AO 3008, Oby. 13; unu- 
ba, I R., 3, No. X, I, 2; also the first ele- 
ment in the proper names, UN U(-ki), 
Erech; the second element in the names, 
UD-UNU(-ki), that is, ARARM A(-ki) 
Larsa; and SES-UNU(-ki), that is, 
URU(-ki) Ur; vide Proper Names. 

UR, mitharu, “united, with one accord, 
equal”: dug kalag, UR.A.SE.DI, Len., 
70, II, 10; bal sag, UR.SE.KI, PSBA, 
ee SO a eee 

URU, alu, “city”: AO 3003, Rev. 20; uru 
ul, Cone 25; I R., 3, No. X, II, 5; uru-su, 
AO 3008, Rev. 6; IV R., 35, 6, I, 18; uru- 
$a-ni-ne, Len., 70, II, 11; uru-ni, I R., 
5, No. XVI, II, 8. 

URAS, bart, “see, utter an oracle” (HWB, 
182b): mu-uras, Len., 70, I, 4. 

BA, pron. suf. 3d pers. sing.: a-ba, AO 3008, 
Obv. 16; bad-ba, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 9, 
and often. 


BA, kasu, “give, bestow”: ha-ma-en-ba-e, 
AWE Gellar 

BABBAR, namaru Sa fimi (Br. 17785), 
“brillianey of the day”: babbar ga-ni-ta, 
PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 16. 

BAD, dtru, “wall, fortress”: bad gal, I 
R., 5, No. XVI, II, 5; bad-ba, zbid., 9. 
BAL, tamfi, “speak, swear, assure”: bal 
sud-ud, AO 3003, Rev. 16; bal gi-na, 
Len., 70, II, 9; bal sag, PSBA, XIII, 159, 

Ta: 

BE, pasabu, “be quiet, be consoled”: t- 
mu-ne-BE-ge, Len., 70, II, 7. 

BI, pron. suf. 3d pers. mase. and fem., sing. 
and pl.: ni-bi-sa, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 6; 
ki bi elV Rs 35; 6,011 6: 

BI, demons. pron., “this, these”: ne-ne-bi, 

“PSBA, Xi, 159. ET ole 

BI, kibaii, “order, command”: tug-tug-ne 
mu-na-bi, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 1. 

BIR, mahasu Sakasu, “overthrow, break 
down, destroy”: BIR Su-zi-ga, OBI, pl. 
_ 58, No. 128, 4. 

GA, kanu, Sakanu, “establish, make firm, 
do”: im-ma-an-ga-ge, I R., 5, No. XVI, 
II, 2; ga-ra, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 16; im- 
te-ga, LRs3) NowexX Lalla lhVeks sa 6: 
J, 22. 

GAL, rabti, “be great, become great,” adj. 
“oreat, large”: gal-la, I R., 3, No. X,1,4; 
gal-lal, I R, 3, No. X, II, 2; gal-li-es 
(=ra-bis, IV R., 9, 15a), AO 3003, Rev. 4; 
redupl. form, gal-gal: en gal-gal-la, 
Cone 2; ud gal-gal-la-e, Cone 17; 
dingir gal-gal-e-ne, I R., 3, No. X, II, 
4; gal-gal-e-ne-ir, Cone6; dingir gal- 
gal-e-ne-ta, Len., 70, II, 12. 

GAL, bat, “be, exist, remain, have”: uru- 
$a be-im-mi-gal, AO 3003, Rev. 6; he- 
gal-la, ibid.,16; du(g)-gadl, Len., 70, I, 2. 

GALU, amélu, “man, the one who”: galu 
KU.A, OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 13. 

GAL-ZU, rubi+idu, “great + wise” (cf. 
gal-an-zu=ir-Su-ti, HWB, 196d) gal- 
ZU ONO: aay ates 

GAR, (1) Sakanu, “make, do”; (2)Saraku, 
“give, bestow, grant”: ud ul-sti im-mi- 
gar, Cone 37: 6-a ni-gar, AO 3003, Obv. 
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15; gar-ra, I R., 5, No. XVI, I, 4; ud 
gid-du-e im-mi-in-gar, AV, I, 17, II, 
15; (8) kanu, “be firm”: gar-zi(=kittu, 
Br. 12017), AO 3003, Obv. 11; I R., 5, No. 
XVII 3: 

GE, suffix of the genitive: URDU-ge, IR., 
5, No. XVI, I, 7; an-ki-ge, Len., 70, II, 6; 
and often. 

GI, kanu, “make firm, secure”: gi-na, Len., 
HO Eo: 

GI, (1) Salamu, “establish, complete”: lub 
gi pa, Cone4; Nannar-giri-ma-da-gi- 
en-gi-en, I R.,5, No. XVI, I, 10; (2) taru, 
“turn, return, restore, bring back”: ki-bi 
he-im-mi-gi, AO 3003, Rev. 2; gi-gi, 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 17; gi-gi-ne, ibid., II, 6. 

GID, arku, raiku, “after, long, extended, 
future”: ud gid-du-e, AV, I, 17, II, 15; 
mu gid-du, Len., 70, II, 9; gid SI.UB, 
ibid., 12. 

GIN, kénu, “secure, fixed, certain”: gin 
uru-st, AO 3008, Rev. 6; gin-ni(—ke- 
nis, Br. 2391), ibid., 17; mu-gin(!) ud- 
ni-a, PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 9. 

GIRI, halapu,~ “found, establish, clothe 
with something”: giri gin-ni, AO 3003, 
Rey. 17; also in the proper name, Nannar- 
giri-ma-da-gi-en-gi-en, I R, 5, No. 
XVI, II, 10; the noun is, “foundation.” 

GIS-GU-ZA, kusst, “throne, seat”: gi8- 
gu-za giri gin-ni, AO 3003, Rev. 17. 

GIS-HAR, usurtu, “boundary, limits”: 
me gis-har, Cone 12; I R., 3, No. X, I, 9; 
DW R80; 650 iz: 

GIS-TUG, semfi, “hear, heed”; magaru 
(CT, XII, 34, 3lcd), “submit, yield”; 
SATE TUS: ce auel sone gis-tug, Cone7; 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 4. 

GUB, nazazu, “set, stand, establish”: apin- 
bi ki-he-ne-gub, AO 8008, Rev. 10; he- 
ne-gub, PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 8; gub-? 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 24. 

GUL, abatu, “destroy, ruin”: gul im-ma- 
an-si-ga, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 2. 

GU-UL, is this the same as gu-la=rabf, 
Surbu, “increase”? Cf. Br. 11148, 11144, 
gu-ul gu-ul, IV R., 35, 6, I, 14 (cf. Kina, 
Hamm., Vol. III, pp. 202, 54). 


GU-SAG-SAG, temeku, “fervency, fer- 
vent prayer” (HWB, 89a): I R., 3, No. X, 
II, 8 (cf. Kine, Hamm., Vol. III, pp. 174, 14). 

DA-ER, daru, “eternity, forever”: ud da- 
CLS AN pole lefeml ders, 

DAGAL, ummu, “mother”: dagal kalam- 
ma, AO 8008, Obv. 2. 

DAGAL, rapasu, “extend, enlarge”: mu- 
dagal, Cone 35; mu-nu-dagal, AV, I, 
17, Il, 18; adj. rapsu, “enlargement, ex- 
pansion”: dagal-e-ne, I R., 5, No. XVI, 
115 AG 

DAM, ba’iru, “mate”; assatu, “wife”: 
dam ki-4g dingir Eri dingir Aku, 
AW soles igen ta 1s 

DIM, kima, “like”: kur LIL-DU-dim, 
AW scl LGU 2: 

DIM, banti, epésu, “build, make”: dim- 
ma, Cone 31; AV, I, 17, II, 6; dim-dim- 
me, AO 3003, Obv. 8; ba-dim-me-na- 
ga, ibid., Rev. 20. 

DINGIR, ilu, “god”: dingir gal-gal-e- 
ne-ta, Len., 70, II, 12; dingir dingir, 
Cone 23; dingir dingir En-lil dingir 
En-ki, I R., 3, No. X, II, 2; and always 
before the names of deities; vide, under 
“List of Proper Names.” 

DIRI(G), malt, ataru, “be full, leave over, 
make great, be superfluous”: diri(g) ud- 
bi-te-Sta, Cone 34; AV, I, 17, IJ, 11. 

DU, nasa Sa ini (Br. 4484), “lift up the 
eyes”: igi ma-ni-in-dt-a, IV R., 35, 6, 
II, 2; du(!)a-8ta, Cone 19. 

DU, é6épésu, “do, make”: é6-a-ni dt NH, 
IV R., 35, 6, IT, 5. 

DUB, pasabu, “soothe one’s self, be at 
rest”: ki-im-dub-bu-da-ni, AO 3008, 
Oby.: 14. 

DU(G), tabu, “good, pious”: sag du(g)- 
ga-na, AO 8008, Rev.3; mu du(g), PSBA, 
XIII, 159, II, 12; du(g) tg UR, Len., 70, 
II, 10; du(g)-gal, Len., 70, I, 2 

DUG, (1) kibitu, “word, command”: dug- 
ga-ni, Cone 3; I R., 3, No. X, I, 5; (2) 
nadti, “do, plan” (cf. HWB, 448b): ma- 
an-dug-ga, PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 2. 

DUMU, aplu, “son”: dumu-sag, AO 
3008, Obv. 4; dumu nun, IV R., 35,6, I, 
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2; dumu-ni, Len., 70,1, 10; dum, before 
proper names, in I R., 2, No. III, 5; Len., 
HOS Ose ER. Ds NOuaxeVil ders: 

DUM(U)-SAL, martu, “daughter”: du- 
m(u)-sal Eri dingir Nannar-ge, AV, 
I, 17, II,2; dum(u)-sal Eri dingir En- 
zu-na, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 4; Len., 70, I, 5. 

ZAG, aSaridu, “governor, ruler”: zag ila, 
Cone 2; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 3. 

ZI, (1) kénu, “faithful”: sag-zi, Cone 3; 
engar-zi, Cone 13; (2) imnu, “right 
hand”: zi-da-mu-ta, I R., 3, No. X, II, 
8; (8) napistu, “life”: zi-g4l (=sSiknat 
napisti, “bestower of life”), AO 3008, 
Obv. 8; zi ti-li-ni-st, IV R., 35, 6, I, 24. 

ZU, idt, “know, be wise”: gal-zu, I R., 3, 
INO rx a3) 

HA-RA(!), (ba-ra-an-kal=hbalsu, 
“stronghold, fortress,” Br. 11843): erim- 
St ba-ra(!) Sar-ag, OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 5. 

HAR-SAG, sada, “mountain”: har-sag- 
ga, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 5; nin har-sag, 
Len., 70, I, 1; bar-sag-da, zbid., II, 4. 

HUL, badt, “rejoice”: nin-mu bu-mu- 
hul-li-en, AO 3008, Rev. 14; B-uru-bul- 
la=kaemi, EVR. 3b, 6,01 2: 

HUS(-A), hussu, russu, “splendid, mag- 
nificent”: sag hus-a, OBI, pl. 58, No. 
128, 3. 

KA, postposition, ana, ina, “in, upon”: 
nam-ur-sag-ka-ni, AV, I, 16, I, 9; and 
often. 

KALAG, aStu, dannu, “strong, mighty”: 
dug kalag, Len., 70, II, 10. 

KALAMA, matu, “land, country”: ka- 
lama, AV; 1,17, 1,53; AO%3003> Obva3; 
kalam-ma, AO3008, Obv. 2; PSBA, XIII, 
159 LT Wi 

Kelas. “place teak Veita0, 6, .engs ll, 
6; ki-bi, AO 3003, Rev. 2; UR.SE.KI, 
PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 11. 

KI, irsitu, “earth”: nin an-ki, Len., 70, 
II, 6; an-ki-a, Cone 5. 

KI-AG, naramu, “beloved”: ki-4g, AV, 
I, 17, I, 14; ki-A4g-ga-ni, I R., 3, No. X, 
II, 10; Len., 70, I, 16. 

KI-DU-BA, elitu, “pre-eminent”: 
pl. 58, No. 128, 4. 


OBI, 
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KI-TUS, Subtu, “dwelling, dwelling-place”: 
Cone 31; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 12: AO 3008, 
Reyv./33" Li, .3,Nomxs) L110: wAV Or Gea: 
9; AWS, 17, LI6s LV Re 35565 ear, 

KU, ruba, “great”: Len., 70, I, 4. 

KU-A, asadbu, “dwell in, occupy”: galu 
KU-A En-lil . . OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 13. 

KUR, sadti, “mountain”; matu, “coun- 
try”; irsitu, “earth”: kur-ra-ni-ta, 
Len., 70, II, 11; kur LIL-DU-dimn, 
PSBA, XIII, 159, IT, 4; AV, I, 16, II, 2. 

KUR, kasadu, “conquer, accomplish, reach, 
attain”: nam-he-en-ne-ib-kur-ri, Len., 
HOW is: 

LIG-GA, dannu, “mighty, strong, valiant”: 
nitah lig-ga, Cone 9; I R., 5, No. XVI, 
I, 2; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 9. 

LUGAL, Sarru, “king, lord”: AO 3003, 
Oby. 9, 10, and often before names of Ur, 
and Larsa; lugal-mu, I R.,5, No XVI, 
II, 3; lugal-mu-ra, Cone 8, 28; I R., 3, 
INo. XSL 7551 VR: 35; Gl, oslo allen 
mi-in; LT Re62) No.2) os No exewins O- 
OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 6; lugal-la-na-s%, 
DV Rs 35,650, 23! 

LUG, suk(k)allu, “plenipotentiary, minis- 
ter, overseer” (HWB, 4986): luh mah, 
Cone 4; I R., 3, No. X, I, 4. 

MA, pron. suffix Ist pers. sing., ya, “my, 
mine”: AO 8003, Rev. 5, and often. 

MA-DA. matu, “country”: I R., 5, No. 
XVI, II, 10, in the proper name; nannar- 
giri-ma-da-gi-en-gi-en. 

MAH, (1) rubt, “great”: lub mah, Cone 
4; a lub ga, Cone 4; na-ri mah, AV, I, 
17, I, 4; (2) bélu, “take in hand, rule, 
exalt”: mu-mah, I R., 5, No. XVI, I, 11. 

MAS, aSaridu, “chief, ruler”: maS egir 
e(n), IV R., 35, 6, I, 3. 

ME, parsu, “law, statute, ordinance”: me 
gis—bar. Cones 2 i. eo.eNOnmAG eno. 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 12; Len., 70, I, 2; Cone 29. 

MH, kalu, “announce, call out with vigor”: 
he-me, Cone 3. 

ME-EN, pers. pron., anaku, “I, me”: Cone 
22; AO 30038, Obv. 11; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 
ow Mal Roy All ORY divest (oy 1k, Iss, Itz 

ME-THE, simtu, simatu, “ornament, deco- 
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ration, display”; me-te IGI-E-DI, IV 
R.. 35, 6, II, 15. 

MU, pron. suffix, Ist pers.sing.: lugal-mu-ra, 
IV R., 35, 6, I, 5; and often. 

MU, samt, “name”: AO 3003, Rev. 5; Len., 
TOG JOE, Ge esisyy, UES IIE INS Te MS Ie 
17, II, 4; mu-bi-im, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 
lil 

MUH, alidu, “child, birth” (cf. HWB, 283): 
MUH-ma-ge, AO 3003, Obv. 20; IV R., 
35, 6, Il, 11; MUBi-ma-ka, AV, I, 16, I, 
7; MUH-ma-st, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 9. 

NAM, neg. 14, “not”: nam he-en-ne-ib- 
kur-ri, Len., 70, II, 13. 

NAM, simtu, “destiny, fate”: nam-bi-s0, 
Cone 27; Len., 70, II, 5. 

NAM-UR-SAG, abstract of ur-sag, 
“heroism”: nam-ur-sag-ka-ni, AV, I, 
16,1, 9; nam-ur-sag-ma, PSBA, XIII, 
159, I, 12. 

NAM(-GA), piristu, “decision”: Cone 29. 

NAM-DINGIR, ilfttu, “godhead, divin- 
ity”: nam-dingir-bi-st, Cone 31; AV, 
Tei eG. 

NAM-LUGAL, Sarrttu, “kingdom”: 
nam-lugal-la-ma, AO 3003, Rey. 5. 
NAM-NIN, bélatu, “rule, dominion, lady- 

ship” nam-nin-a-ka-na, AV, I, 17, II, 14, 

NAM-NUN-NA, rubttu, “greatness, 


princely rule,’ nam-nun-na-ma, AO 
3003, Rey. 9. 
NAM-TAR, Simtu, “destiny, decree”: 


nam-tar nam-ti-la, AO 3003, Rev. 15. 
NAM-TI, balatu, “life”: AO 3008, Oby. 18; 
INVE cl alG el GeV ob Ge: OE SBA. 
XCF lei lcene (Omen OBL spl. 
58, No: 128, 7; I R., 2, No. III, 12; AV, I, 
17, Il, 7; nam-ti-la, AO 3003, Obv. 12, 
Rey. 15; IV R., 35,6, II, 3; nam-ti-la-ne- 
ne-st, Len., 70, II, 1; nam-ti-la-ni-st, 
1D SRt, PA INKS JBI lke NW II, Ilys INE a. ave pane 
ti-mu-st, Cone 32; AO 3003, Obv. 17; I 
Ri 3, Now x, Til AVE 1G) Los TVR, 
35, 6, II, 8; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 6. 
NA-RI, alalu, ellu, teliltu, “excellent, 
splendid”: na-ri mah, AV, I, 17, I, 4. 
NE, (l)annt, “this, these”: ne-ne-bi, 
PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 1; (2) isatu, “fire” 


(Br. 4584): H-a-ni du si NE, IV R., 35, 
6, IT, 5. 

NE-NE, pron. suf., 3d pers. plur.: nin-ne- 
ne-ir, Len., 70, I, 6; nam-ti-la-ne-ne- 
st, Len., 70, II, 1. 

NI, pron. suf.,3d pers. sing.: lugal-a-ni-ir, 
I R., 2, No. III, 2; and often. 

NI, namaru, “be brilliant”: NI-ne, Len., 
(OS UE AE 

NI, pulubtu, “fear, reverence”: ni-bi-8t, 
I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 6. 

Ni. DE, pulubtu, “fear, reverence”: ni- 
(=f IL Maas Bh OG Th NS IY ate ersisy, (oh 
I, 22. 

NIG-AG, épésu, “work, accomplishment”: 
nig-ag-mu-St, AO 3008, Rev. 12; AV, I, 
16, II, 4. 

NIGIN, napbaru, “all, the whole, multi- 
tude(!)”: nigin-ba, Len., 70, I, 2 (ef. 
Kine, Hamm., p. 200, 1. 24). 

NIN, béltu, “lady, queen”: nin har-sag, 
Len., 70, 1,1; nin an-ki-ge, zbid., II, 6; 
nin-a-ni, AV, IJ, 17, II, 3; nin-a-ni-ir, 
AO 3003, Oby. 5; nin-gal, AO 3003, Obv. 
2; AV, 1,17, 1,2; nin-mu, AO 3008, Rev. 
14; nin-mu-ra, AV, I, 16, I, 2; PSBA, 
XIII, 159, I, 3; nin-ne-ne-ir, Len., 70, 
TG; 

NITAW, zikaru, “man”: nitah lig-ga, 
Cone 9; AO 3008, Obv. 7; I R., 5, No. XVI, 
I, 2; OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 9. 

NU, neg., 14, “not”: nu tug Se-ga, PSBA, 
XIII, 159, I, 15. 

NUN, rubt, “great, prince”: dumu nun, 
IV R., 35, 6, 1,2; nun ni-te-ga, ibid., 22. 

SA, nabt, “name, call by name”: mu 8ag- 
ga ni-in-sd-a, AV, I, 17, I, 4. 

SAG, .kakkadu, “head, top, summit, pin- 
nacle”: PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 7,11, Cone_16, 
sag-ga, AV,I, 16, II,3; sag-bi, Len., 70, 
II, 3; sag-zi, Cone 3; sag-ni, IV R., 35, 
6, 11,3; PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 12; sag-e-es 
(=ana Sirikti, V R., 51, 22a, 516), AO 
3008, Rev. 18; PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 13; 
sag hus, OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 3. 

-SAG-ILA, nasfi Sa réSi, Sakf& Sa réSi, 
“lift up the head, lift wp on high, forgive(!)”: 
Cone 29. 
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SAG-KI, panu, zimu, pitu, “front, face, 
appearance”: ga-ra sag-ki, PSBA, 
XIII, 159, I, 16. 

SAG-LI-TAR, pakidu, “ruler, judicial 
governor”: sag-li-tar Gir-su-ki, Cone 
15; siba sag-li-tar, IV R., 35, 6, I, 8. 

SAG PA eens Db Atp Non D ab OemnIn ko: 
(cf. sag-pa-rim(!), CT, XII, 40, 32; also 
Arnott, Assyr, Dict., 703d). 

SAL, martu, “daughter”: vide DUMU- 
SAL. 

SE, nadanu, nadtii “give, subdue, cover”: 
bal sag UR.SE.KI, PSBA, XIII, 159, 
iO alale 

SI, mala, “fill, entrust”: Su-mu-s0a ma- 
ni-in-si-eS-a, Cone 26; I R., 3, No. X, 
II, 6; gid SI.UB, Len., 70, II, 12. 

Sf, enSu (Br. 9463), “weak, in disrepair”: 
diicsivN EchVehi.3o..6..Ule ps 

SIBA, ré’a, “shepherd, ruler, overseer”: 
AO 3003. Obydilis 1 IRs-b, Now xXVin dass: 
No. X, I, 8; siba tig, Cone 11; siba im- 
tug, Len., 70, I, 11; siba sag-li-tar, 
IV &., 35, 6, 1, 8: 

SI-DI, SuteSuru, “make right, free, un- 
tarnished”: si-di-e, Cone 5. 

SU-SI, Salummatu, “glitter, glory”: su- 
Si-ma, PSBA, XIII, 159, IT, 5. 

SUD, arku, raku, “after, behind, far away, 
in the future”: sud-ud(=nisfi, “be far 
away”: CT, XII, 40, 35ab)-mu, AO 3003, 
Rey. 16; ud-mu he-sud-sud-ud, zbid., 
21; bar-sag-dim ne-in-sud-us (sud= 


Sakfii, Br. 7601; us=Sakfi, Br. 5043), 
Len., 70, IT, 4. 

SUM, nadanu, “give, gift”: sum-mu, 
Cone 6. 

PA, battu, “scepter”: ga pa Su-ul, 
Cone 4. 


PAD, tamfi, zakaru, “call, name”: mu- 
pad-da dingir lugal-mu, Cone 36. 
PAD-NINNI, nindabt, “freewill offer- 

ing” (HWB, 448d): galu paéd-ninni 
gu-ul gu-ul, IV R., 35, 6, I, 14. 
PA+KAB+DU, Saraku, “give, present, 
bestow” (HWB, 69la f.): bu-mu-ni- 
PA+KAB+DU, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 
14; ha-ma-ab-PA+KAB+DU-gi, AO 


3003, Rev. 8 (cf. also Kine, Hamm., Vol. 
III, 204, 99, 100). ; 
RA, postposition, ana, “for”: lugal-mu- 
ra, Cone 8, 28; I R., 3, No. X, II, 7; IV B., 

35, 6, I, 5. 

RA, ahazu, “take possession of, occupy”: 
uru-ni hbe-im-mi-ra(!); I R., 5, No. 
XVI 8: 

RU, bant, “build, make, do”: ba-ra, AO 
3003, Obv. 16; mu-ra, PSBA, XIII, 159, 
II, 3; mu-na-rt, Cone 33; I R., 5, No. 
OVI TS. nos NON en eal vA Ve Teal 
Ts 1%) MeO TVG. 85, Gell 14 iient 
70, II, 2; hu-mu-na-ra, AO 3003, Rev. 1; 
mu-na-ni-in-rt, I R., 2, No. III, 15. 

SA, labaru, “become old, weak”: ni-84- 
ne, PSBA, XIII, 159, I, 14. 

SAG, libbu, “heart”; Sag du(g)-ga-na, 
AO 3003, Rey. 3; sag-ka (Sag-ka-ba= 
mfiidu, Br. 7998), I R., 3, No. X, I, 3. 

SAG-SAG, Sarru (Br. 8016), “king”: I R., 
3, No. X, I, 4. 

SAG, damaku, damku, “be favorable, 
become favorable”: I R., 3, No. X, I, 3; 
Sag-ga, AV,I, 17, II, 4; sag-ga-ni, IV 
R., 35, 6, 11,1; sag=91, 1R., 3, No. X¢11,8; 
Sag-Sdg, Cone 16. 

SAR, madu, “much, many”: ud-du Sar, 
Len., 70, IT, 8. 

SAR-AG, Surru (=lapatu, HWB, 687b), 
“overthrow, conquer”: erim-8t ha-ra(!) 
Sar-ag-e, OB, I, pl. 58, No. 128, 5. 

SAR-RA(!) zarabu, zarbi8s (HWB, 2630), 
“restrain, suppress”: Sar-ra nu, AV, I, 
Li rS3: 

SE, magaru, “be obedient, devoted to”: 
mu-si-in-Se, I R., 5, No. XVI, II, 4. 

SE-GA, magaru, 8emft (cf. CT, XII, 34, 
29c. 35, 6a, b), “be obedient, hear, heed”: 
nu ug se-ga, PSBA, XIII, I, 15. 

SI-ILA, naSf Sa ini (Br. 9352), “lifting up 
the eyes”: Si-ne-in-ila, PSBA, XIII, 
159, IT, 6. 

SI+UM, abarakku (cf. HWB, 12a),“helper, 
protector”: IV R., 35, 6, IT, 1. 

SI-BAR, barf, amaru, “look upon”: mu- 
Si-in-bar, IV R., 35, 6, II, 4. 

SI-DU, alik mabri (Br. 9336), “come be- 
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fore, receive”: mu-SI-DU-na-a, I R., 2, 
No. ITI, 8. 

SU, katu, “hand”: Su-mu-8i, Cone 26; I 
Ras. No, X, DL, 6; su-na,-AV, I, 17, 1,2; 
SU-KU-bi, Len., 70, I, 4. 

SU, postposition, ana, “to, for”: Su-mu- 
$a, Cone 26; I R., 3, No. X, II, 6; nam- 
ti-mu-st, Cone 32; AO 3003, Obv. 17; I 
R., 3, No. X, II, 11; nam-ti-la-ne-ne-st, 
Len., 70, II, 1; lugal-la-na-st, IV K., 
35, 6, I, 23; and very often. 

SU-UL, kalalu, Suklulu, “complete, be 
completed”: Su-ul, Cone 4,12: Su-ul-ul, 
AO 8008, Oby. 11; IV R., 35, 6, I, 18; I R., 
SNOW sO: 

SU-ZI, aga galtu (=“flood-+ fearful,” Br. 
7123); nadru (Br. 7124), “ferocious”: BIR 
$u-zi-ga, OBI, pl. 58, No. 128, 4. 

TA, postposition, ana, ina, isStu, itti, 
ultu, “to, in, from, out of, with”: gal- 
gal-e-ne-ta, Len., 70, IT, 12. 

TAG, lapatu, mahasu sa mimma, “over- 
throw, cut down something”: tag ni-Si- 
bar, PSBA, XIII, 159, II, 10. 

TE, palahu, “fear, revere”: te nam-nun- 
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na-ma, AO 3008, Rev. 9. 

TH, ussu, “foundation”: te mu-pad-da, 
Cone 36; AV, I, 17, II, 14. 

TIG, napharu, “all, whole”: siba tig, 
Cone 11; I R., 3, No. X, I, 8. 

TIL, (1) gamaru, “complete, make ready”: 
a-ba ba-til, AO 3003, Obv. 16; (2) kata, 
“execute, carry out”: dug-ga-ni til he- 
me, Cone 3. 

TI-LA, napistu, “life”: always under the 
abstract form, NAM-TI-LA. 

TI-LI, balatu, napistu, “live, life”: ti- 
li-ni-su, IV R., 35, 6, I, 24. 

TU, adasu, “renew, restore”: Su-nu-tu- 
tu, I R., 5, No. XVI, IT, 5. 

TU, bana, “build”: tu unu azag-ga, AO 
3003, Oby. 13. 

TUG, rast, “accomplish, take possession 
of”: mu-mah tug-tug-ne, I R., 5, No. 
DWE ip alate 

TUM. alaku, “go”: T Ry 8, No. X, 
1 

TUS, (1) aSabu, “dwell”: he-im-mi-tus, 
AO-3003, Rev. 4; (2) nahti, “rest”: he- 
ne-tus, AO 3003, Rey. 11. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM AND 
THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM AND THEIR 
APPLICATION TO THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


Ernest DeWitt Burton 


Ever since the days of Augustine and Jerome, not to say earlier, the mutual 
resemblances of the first three gospels have been observed, and the problem thus 
created for the biblical scholar has been discussed. Since 1794, when Hichhorn pro- 
posed his theory accounting for the resemblances and divergences of the synoptic gos- 
pels by deriving them all from a common document existing in various recensions, the 
question has been vigorously discussed, and almost numberless theories have been 
proposed for its solution. 

It may be doubted, however, whether amid the multitude of these theories 
sufficient thought has been given to the formulation of the principles in accordance 
with which any solution of the problem must of necessity proceed. In textual criticism 
this phase of the matter has received most earnest attention, and principles have been 
formulated in respect to which there is general, even if not universal, agreement 
among textual critics. There seems to be no good reason why a course should not be 
pursued, in the matter of the relation of our present synoptic gospels to one another, 
similar to that which has been so efficient in promoting the solution of the problem of 
the interrelation of the manuscripts of these gospels and of the other New Testament 
books, 

Indeed, the work done in formulating the task of textual criticism may well 
furnish the starting-point for the effort to formulate corresponding principles applicable 
to the problem of the relation of the gospels to one another, if not also the framework 
for a provisional statement of such principles. For, in fact, the relation of our several 
synoptic gospels to one another, and to the documents or traditions which may have 
lain behind them, is closely analogous to the relation of the several manuscripts (or 
other witnesses to the text) of any New Testament book to one another, and to the 
manuscripts which in this case undoubtedly constituted the sources from which our 
existing manuscripts were produced. The analogy, of course, must not be pressed 
where it does not hold. The methods of scribes and editors, though similar, are not 
identical. The analogy must serve mainly to suggest principles whose validity shall 
afterward be tested by their applicability to the actual conditions of the class of 
problems to which the synoptic problem belongs. But so used it seems likely to lead 
to valuable results. 

The principles so reached would, if valid, be applicable not solely to the synoptic 
problem; for this problem is simply a specific instance of the general problem with 
which the historian always has to deal when he finds among his sources documents 
which, though similar, are nevertheless not duplicates. Bernheim has discussed this 
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problem with special reference to the sources for medizval history in his work, Lehr- 
buch der historischen Methode (Leipzig, 1889), pp. 272-99, and the conclusions which 
he reaches, if sound, are applicable in general to the whole class of cases in which 
there exist documents which are similar without being identical, and so in particular to 
the synoptic problem. 

If, then, we avail ourselves of the work already done in textual criticism and in 
the study of the use of sources in historical work in general, continually checking the 
suggestions derived from these sources by unquestioned facts, we ought to arrive 
at certain principles on the basis of which it would be possible to move with some 
degree of firmness and certainty to an assured solution of the synoptic problem. The 
aim of this paper is not to review the history of the efforts to solve the problem of 
the synoptic gospels, or to examine any of the solutions that have been proposed, but, 
first, to formulate principles applicable to such problems; secondly, to state the main facts 
respecting the relation of the synoptic gospels to one another; and, thirdly, to indicate 
the conclusions to which the correlation of these principles and facts seems to lead. 


I, PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO THE SOLUTION OF THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


1. As between some sort of literary relationship and total independence from a 
literary point of view, the decision is to be based upon the extent and nature of the 
resemblance of documents to one another. Between the two extremes, represented on 
the one side by two manuscripts or printed papers word for word identical throughout, 
and on the other side by two manuscripts or printed works having nothing in common 
save that they are written in the same language, all grades and degrees of resemblance 
are possible. In the former case, relation between documents ceases to exist because 
there are not two documents, but two exemplars of the same document. In the latter 
extreme, relationship vanishes because of total diversity. Between these extremes 
there may exist, for example, the case of two documents which, resembling one another, 
but not to the extent of identity, owe their resemblance to the fact that two authors 
wholly independently give an account of the same general event. In this case the 
two narratives traced to their origin meet, not in any common literary ancestor, but 
only in the event narrated. Again, two documents may resemble one another by reason 
of the fact that behind both of them there lies a literary work by which both have been 
influenced. This literary work may be a speech to which both have listened, a writing 
which both have read and which they reproduce from memory, or a writing from which 
both transcribe with more or less freedom of reproduction. From the point of view 
of the principle we are now endeavoring to state, these differences do not come into 
account. The question is simply this: When we trace the lines of heredity of the two 
writings, similar but not identical, to that which accounts for their similarity, is this 
common source something which had already assumed literary form, or an event or 
group of facts which each writer was endeavoring in his own way to record? This 
fundamental question must, as has been stated, be solved by the extent and nature of 
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the resemblances. How great a degree of resemblance will compel the supposition of 
a common literary ancestor, how great a degree of divergence would exclude this sup- 
position, can be determined only by experience and observation. It is important, if 
possible, that such observation should pertain to writings the nature of whose relation- 
ship is known, and which come from a period not too remote from that to which the 
writings belong whose relationship we are endeavoring to determine. 

2. It being determined that the relation of the documents in question is literary 
in its character, the decision between documentary and oral relationship—that is, a 
relationship mediated by written documents and one mediated by oral report or tradi- 
tion—must likewise rest upon the nature and extent of the resemblance, account being 
taken of order of paragraphs or other like divisions, content of narrative, and verbal 
agreement. 

The extent and character of the resemblances which would be produced respect- 
ively by oral tradition and documentary relationship must be judged, as respects the 
synoptic gospels, not by modern custom, but by the usage of the times from which 
these books come. It must be recognized that among the ancient Jews greater 
resemblance might be produced by oral relationship than is usual in such cases today, 
and that greater variation would usually appear in the case of documentary relation 
than would usually occur now. It is obviously impossible to determine with accuracy 
to what extent a written reproduction of an oral tradition would differ from this tradi- 
tion itself, since by the nature of the case the original is not in existence, and cannot 
therefore be compared with the transcription of it. Only in case we possessed two 
writings, both vouched for as independent attempts to reproduce what had previously 
existed only orally, could we by actual test determine how great a degree of resemblance 
and diversity would be produced by such independent reproduction of oral material. 

On the other hand, the degree of diversity between the source of a document 
and the document itself, that source being in written form, can be more accurately 
determined, since instances exist in which both the source and the derivative document 
are still extant. In the case of the synoptic gospels we have several very valuable 
bases of judgment upon this point, concerning which something will be said in a later 
paragraph. See IT, 8, p. 20. 

3. It being determined that there is between two or more extant documents a 
literary relationship of a documentary character, the general principle for determining 
the direction of descent —that is, which of the documents is antecedent to the others — 
is, that that one is to be accepted as, relatively speaking, the original which will explain 
the origin of the others, but cannot itself be explained as the product of the others. 

In dealing with our synoptic gospels it must, however, be borne in mind that the 
order of dependence is not necessarily the same throughout the whole extent of the 
books. In textual criticism we are wont to recognize four parts of the New Testament 
which are, as respects their textual history, to a considerable degree independent. These 
four are: the Gospels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
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Apocalypse. In like manner it must be recognized as possible that in the history of the 
gospels which lies back of the textual history, strictly so called, the several portions of 
the synoptic material may have had a measurably independent history. There may, 
for example, have been separate narratives of the infancy, the ministry of John, the 
Galilean ministry of Jesus, the Perean ministry, the passion and resurrection history. 
If so, it is possible that our present gospels sustain different relations to one another 
in these different parts. 

4, When the documents or portions of documents are two in number, and the 
previously indicated tests have led to the conclusion that they sustain a literary rela- 
tion to one another, if the influence of sources no longer extant be excluded from 
consideration, there remains evidently but one possibility, viz., that one of the docu- 
ments is derived from the other. This may be represented by the diagram: 


I 


a 
| 


b 


Which of the two documents is primary, and which is dependent upon the other, must 
be decided on the basis of the evidence as to which contains features of a secondary 
character. The following may be regarded as evidences of such secondary character: 
(1) manifest misunderstanding of what stands in one document on the part of the writer 
of the other; (2) insertion by one writer of material not in the other, and clearly 
interrupting the course of thought or symmetry of plan in the other; (3) clear 
omission from one document of matter which was in the other, the omission of which 
destroys the connection; (4) insertion of matter the motive for which can be 
clearly seen in the light of the author’s general aim, while no motive can be discovered 
for its omission by the other author if he had had it in his source; (5) vice versa, 
omission of matter traceable to the motive natural to the writer when the insertion 
could not thus be accounted for; (6) alterations of other kinds which conform the 
matter to the general method or tendency of the author. 

In textual criticism it is regarded-as a general, but not invariable, rule that the 
longer reading is the later. It cannot be assumed that this rule holds also in our 
present field until the usage of compilers in that period has been somewhat more 
carefully studied. Concerning the light which Tatian’s Diatessaron throws upon the 
question, a word will be said below. The tendency of a particular writer, if it can be 
determined, would in any case be the safest criterion; but one must, of course, be on 
his guard against reasoning in a vicious circle in such a case. 

5. But the possibility that the similarity of two documents is, in fact, ae to the 
influence of non-extant sources must also be taken into account. And this fact adds 
to the possible relationships, indicated above, still other possibilities which for con- 
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venience we number consecutively with those already named. Thus a and b may be 
independently derived from a common oral tradition, or a common lost document, 
as represented in the following diagram: 


II 


x 


a 


or a may be derived from a lost document or from oral tradition, and b may be 
derived from this non-extant source and a, it being remembered that @ may represent 
either documont, b denoting the other. This may be represented in a diagram thus: 


18 i 
xz 


———————————) 


The distinguishing of these several cases from one another and from cases I and II 
must evidently be accomplished by the application of the tests for secondary character, 
as indicated above. Thus in case II the marks of secondary character may be expected 
to appear now in a, now in b, without clear evidence of originality in either through- 
out. Whether the documents in hand be related through common oral tradition or a 
written document would be determined by the nature of the resemblance—whether it 
approximated that which we actually find in documents known to be derived from 
extant sources, with which therefore they can be compared, or whether there is a free- 
dom of reproduction which seems to exclude written sources. In case III the docu- 
ment which drew from its companion, as well as from the source lying back of both, 
would be expected to show stronger marks of secondary character than the others. But 
since the derivative document might in some cases displace the secondary readings of 
its companion and restore those of the common source, and since in case II one docu- 
ment might depart more freely from the original than the other, mere preponderance 
of marks of secondary character. would not enable'us either to identify the documents 
under case III, or to distinguish case III from case II. Only when either a or b 
should show clear indications of having combined two readings, one of which was 
found in the other extant document, and the other of which was clearly related to it as 
its source, would it be possible with any confidence to determine which of the several 
relations covered by cases II and III was the true one. 


1Case III can evidently be resolved into four cases, non-extant source. It would, however, contribute not to 
according as the non-extant source is oral or written, and clearness, but to confusion, to enumerate under separate 
according as aor b is the middle term between the non- notation all possible variations of relation. It must suffice 
extant source and the other existing document. Still other to represent classes of cases. 
cases might also arise through the use of more than one 
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The problem presented by this group of cases is then to be solved, as far as it is 
soluble, by the tests for direction of descent, with some possible help from evidence of 
conflation. 

6. When the related documents are three in number, various relations are possible. 
If for the present those be excluded that involve the hypothesis of a non-extant source, 
oral or documentary, the possibilities may be most simply indicated by diagrams as 
follows: 


1 i Vv sg § VIt 


a 6 c 


eo M—\- o e—__ 


b a ee 


That is, b and c may be derived from a; a may be derived from b and c; b may be 
derived from a, and ¢ from b; b may be derived from a, and ¢ from a and b. But it 
must also be noted, as in the previous examples, that diagrams IV, V, VI, and VII 
each represent several possibilities. Thus, to apply the diagrams to the problem of 
the gospels, diagram IV may represent the derivation of Mark and Luke from Matt., 
or of Matt. and Luke from Mark, or of Matt. and Mark from Luke. The case is 
similar also in respect to each of the other diagrams; so that, in fact, they represent 
eighteen possibilities. 

It is obvious that all the tests indicated in 4 above can be applied also in the 
present group of cases for the purpose of identifying the documents. Thus, if one of 
the documents constantly shows marks of originality as compared with each of the other 
two, and these two bear the signs of secondary character as compared with it, these 
facts would be consistent with the solution suggested in diagram IV, the document 
first mentioned occupying the position a; and, if not modified by other facts, would 
point to this as the solution of the problem. If, however, to such a constant origi- 
nality of a there be added also an originality of b, as compared with c, this would 
suggest a diagram of the form VI, with the order, a—b—c. It is unnecessary to 
follow out this phase of the problem in detail. An attentive inspection of the dia- 
grams will suggest the various ways of applying to the problems of three documents 
the tests which are applicable also to two documents. 

It is of more significance to observe that the possession of three related documents 
enables us to apply a more objective test than is possible when the documents are but 
two in number. 

Thus if two of the documents, say b and ¢, are so entirely distinct from one 
another as to suggest no interdependence, while the third, a, is a combination of ele- 
ments drawn from b and c, such evidence will clearly point to hypothesis V as against 
any of the other hypotheses enumerated. For under any other there would certainly 
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be material common to b and c as well as to a and 6 and to a and c. 
possibilities seventeen are thus excluded by a definite objective test. 
If, on the other hand, a and b sometimes agree against c, a and ¢ sometimes agree 


Of the eighteen 


against b, and b and c sometimes agree against a, and if all these three forms of binary 
agreement occur with approximately equal frequency, this fact will make strongly for 
some form of hypothesis VII as against any of the others named above, since it alone 
furnishes the conditions under which any two of the three documents may agree against 
the third. In such case the eighteen possibilities are by a definite objective test 
reduced to four. 
arise under a modified form of hypothesis V, viz., if b and c, from which a is derived, 


An occurrence of all three forms of binary agreement might indeed 
themselves have a common source 2. But in this case we either have four documents, 
or are no longer dealing with cases which exclude the influence of a non-extant source 
and have passed into a new group, to be considered below. 

For the further recognition of cases falling under hypothesis VII (or V in its 
modified form), and for the identification of the documents, 7. e., for determining which 
is the derivative document, there is again an objective test, long ago pointed out as val- 
uable in textual criticism. Thus, if one document is based on two others, it may reason- 
ably be expected that the compiler will sometimes combine the statements of his two 
authorities, producing what is known as conflation. 
when the two are separately derived from one, though the appearance of it might 


This, of course, will not occur 


arise if the two derivative documents should by chance divide between them a phrase 
or sentence of the source. A classic example of real or apparent conflation in the 
gospels is Mark 1:32, dyrlas dé yevouervns, dre educev 6 iduos; Matt. reading at the 
corresponding point, 8:16, dias dé yevoudvns, and Luke, 4:40, dvvovtos 5€ Tod 1X éov. 
Now, if one of the three documents under consideration should exhibit numerous and 
clear cases of conflation, this would be practical demonstration of its derivation from 
the other two, 7. e., that it is c in diagram VII (or ain V). To the test of conflation 
may, of course, also be added those for direction of descent as set forth under 5. 

If, once more, two of the three documents, let us say a and b, often agree against 
c, and a and ¢ often agree against b, but b and c, while having much matter in common 
with one another and with a, never agree against a, it is certain that a is in some sense 
the middle term between b and c, and we are pointed to hypothesis IV or VI: to IV in 
the form indicated in the diagram, or to VI in the form b—a—c or c—a—b. Hypoth- 
esis V is excluded by the existence of material common to b and c. Hypothesis VII is 
excluded by the fact that the connection of b with c makes all three forms of binary 


combination possible and probable.” Thus again by an objective test, based not upon 


2This general statement requires modification only by 
the recognition of the fact that’a writer in the position 
indicated by ¢ in diagram VII might conceivably depart 
from either or both of his sources, when they were not in 
agreement, but avoid departing from them in that to 
which they bore concurrent testimony, and thus might 
create a situation under VII very similar to that which we 


have interpreted as pointing to IV or VI. The recognition 
of this possibility would increase the uneliminated possi- 
bilities from three to five, and require the application of 
other tests, as, e. g., of conflation, for determining whether 
the case really fell under VII on the one hand, or IV or VI 
on the other, 
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delicate consideration of the kind of changes that a first century author would prob- 
able be disposed to make, but upon the obvious fact that of the three possible kinds of 
binary combination two are frequent, while instances of the third are lacking, it is pos- 
sible to exclude fifteen of the eighteen possibilities, and reduce the problem to discoy- 
ering which of the remaining three we actually have in hand. If, instead of an entire 
absence of the third form of binary agreement, there are of this form only such 
instances as may be reasonably ascribed to the coincident action of a common motive 
affecting two of the authors, say b and c, and leading them to make the same change 
in their source a, such a situation would point strongly to hypothesis IV, and at the 
same time indicate which of the three documents was the source of the other two. 

The problem of distinguishing between case IV on the one side, and any possible 
form of VI on the other, is less simple. It can be solved, generally speaking, by 
adding to the tests applicable to three documents those for direction of descent 
applicable to two documents. Thus, if by the former test a has been shown to be the 
middle term between the other two, a probable verdict on the question whether we 
have case IV or a form of VI may be reached by observing which of the documents 
shows marks of secondary character as compared with the others. Thus, if these 
marks of secondary character appear in both b and ¢, as compared with a, this would 
point to IV. If they appear in a as compared with b, and in c as compared with a, 
this would point to VI in the form b—a—c. If they appear in a@ as compared with 
c, and in 6 as compared with a, this would suggest VI in the form c—a—b. 

To discuss in further detail all the problems suggested by the hypotheses named 
is unnecessary. The methods employed will be similar to those already suggested. 

The problem of three related documents, non-extant sources excluded, is then to 
be solved by the application of the principle that two documents derived from a third 
will each agree with that source, but not with one another against the source, supple- 
mented by the tests for direction of descent, and the possible evidence of conflation. 

7. Thus far in discussing the problem of three documents we have ignored the 
possibility that sources no longer extant have entered in as factors of the process from 
which the three existing documents resulted. But this possibility must, of course, be 


VIII Ix x 
x x x a 
taken into account. To represent or enumerate all the many ways in which a non- 
extant document or documents might have contributed to the existing result is neither 
expedient nor necessary. It will suffice to consider a few of the many possible cases. 


In case VIII the three extant documents are produced directly from a non-extant 
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source. In case IX, a is derived from the non-extant document x, b from x and a, 
and c from a and b. In case X, b and ¢ are each derived from a non-extant document 
and the extant document a. In case VIII all three classes of binary combinations 
would appear as in case VII, and this case (VIII) can be distinguished from VII by 
the fact that the marks of secondary character appear in all three documents with 
approximately equal frequency. In case X there would be material common to a, b, 
and c, but also material common to b and ¢ not found ina. In the former a and b 
would sometimes agree against c, and a and ¢ against b, but agreements of b and c 
against a would not occur, or would be rare and easily explicable. Marks of secondary 
character would appear in b and c, but not in a. In case IX there would be material 
common to a and b, but probably also material peculiar to each, and the marks of 
secondary character in material common to them would sometimes appear in a, some- 
times in 6. All three forms of binary combination would be possible, but, perhaps as 
in case VII, agreements of a and b against ¢ would be less frequent than either of 
the other forms, since the former could arise only through c departing from both 
its sources when these were in agreement; c would be likely to bear the marks of 
secondary character now in reference to a, now in reference to b, and very likely show 
conflation of a and b. Total absence of such conflation, or the total disregard of mate- 
rial found in a or 6 and germane to the purpose of c, especially of material common to 
a and 6 (hence in both the sources of c) and likewise germane to the purpose of c¢, 
would make against this hypothesis, and suggest some form of X, or some other theory 
not included in our brief illustrative list. 

The methods applicable to this group of cases are therefore in general those 
indicated under the preceding section. But the possible relations are indefinite in 
number, and the particular method to be employed will vary with every practical case. 

.8. Account must also be taken of the fact that the significance of agreement or 
disagreement may be quite different according as it pertains to matter en bloc or to 
details of threefold narrative. Thus, if in threefold narrative documents « and 6 often 
agree against c, and a and ¢ often agree against b, while b and ¢ never agree against a, 
there is a strong probability that b and ¢ are derived from a. But if in the same 
documents b and c agree—it may be exactly—in whole paragraphs not found in a, this 
does not overthrow the conclusion previously reached, but rather points to the posses- 
sion by b and ¢ of a source additional to a. In other words, if to agreements of a and 
b against c, and of a and ¢ against b, there be added agreements of b and ¢ against a 
in details of threefold narrative, this points to hypothesis VII or VIII. But if this 
latter agreement, 6 and c against a, be not in details, but only through the addition 
of matter en bloc, X is the hypothesis indicated. 

9. It must also be evident that an agreement in omission is of quite different 
significance from an agreement in addition. Thus in threefold material the common 
possession by two documents of any considerable amount of material not found in the 
third either shows that that third was not, at least in its extant form, the source of the 
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other two (excludes IV), or necessitates the supposition of an additional common 
source (X). But the same amount of agreement in omission, or even a much larger 
amount, might, if the evidence were otherwise clearly in favor of regarding the third 
document as the source of the other two (as in IV), be explicable as due to coincidence 
or the influence of the same motive upon two minds. The same principle would hold 
respecting larger portions of material, except that the agreement of two documents 
against the third in the common possession of paragraphs or sections capable of indepen- 
dent transmission more obviously than in the other case suggests an additional source. 
In brief, two writers might both have the same reason or different reasons for omitting 
matter found in a third; but the addition of matter verbally the same and of any 
considerable extent, whether of phrases in a threefold text, or of entire paragraphs or 
sections, would require some other explanation. 

To these principles, based on the relations of documents, may be added another, 
respecting the value of ancient testimony, too obvious to require defense, but worthy 
to be borne in mind. 

10. Tradition cannot control the clear evidence of the documents themselves. 
But a theory which accords with ancient tradition, especially uncontradicted tradition, 
is more probable, other things being equal, than one which contradicts tradition. Of 
very special significance is the testimony of an author himself respecting the sources — 
used by him or at his command. Such testimony can be set aside only when contra- 
dicted by clear internal evidence. The most probable theory is that which conforms 
alike to the internal evidence of the documents, to the testimony of the author, if such 
testimony exists, and to ancient tradition. 


Il. FACTS RESPECTING THE RELATION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS TO ONE ANOTHER, 
AND THE BEARING OF THESE FACTS ON POSSIBLE THEORIES 

To exhibit in detail all the facts respecting the relation of the synoptic gospels to 
one another would require the printing of the Greek text of these gospels in parallel 
columns, together with some device for indicating to the eye the extent and nature of 
their parallelism. Several attempts have been made to do this,’ none of them wholly 
successful. 1t is not the purpose of this essay thus to show the details, but to state 
those general facts which a careful and detailed comparison of the gospels discloses, 
and which, in the author’s judgment, point the way to a solution of the problem of 
their mutual relation. 

1. It needs barely be mentioned that the synoptic gospels differ one from another 
to such an extent as to make them clearly not exemplars of the same work, but 
different, and to a certain extent independent, works. 

2. There is in these synoptic gospels, on the other hand, a large amount of similar 
material—a large number of sections which appear in two or in all three of the gospels 
in closely similar form. In any numerical statement of the facts at this point there 


3 See RUSHBROOKE, Synopticon; WRIGHT, Synopsis of  gelien; HEINEKE, Synopse der drei ersten kanonischen Evan- 
the Gospels in Greek; Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evan-  gelien; Vert, Die synoptischen Parallelen, Vol. I. 
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must be a certain element of arbitrariness, since the length of a section is to a certain 
General facts, however, will appear in the 
following statements: . In the table appended to this essay there are 120 sections. In 
49 sections there are three accounts so closely resembling one another as to indicate 
some kind of literary relationship. In 1 section (64) there are three accounts, but the 
Luke account is quite independent of the other two. In 15 sections closely parallel 
accounts are found in Matt. and Mark; in the case of four of these Luke has an inde- 
pendent but more or less similar account, usually differently located. In 5 sections 
parallel accounts are found in Mark and Luke (this number including three in which 
the Mark passage is in 16: 9-20). 
and Luke, if in this list we may include the genealogies. 


extent a matter of personal judgment. 


In 5 sections parallel accounts are found in Matt. 
In 6 Matt. is the only 
source; in 1 Mark is the only source; in 37 Luke is the only source, including the 
four independent accounts mentioned above. In 1 Luke (13:18—21) contains material 
found also in Matt. in a threefold section. 

3. In a large proportion of these cases the resemblance between the parallel 
accounts is very close, extending to ideas, words, order of words, and even to the 
insertion of parenthetical clauses. One or two examples will suffice to show the 
character of this resemblance. 


Marr. 3:7-10 Luxe 3:7-9 


[ddv S€ roAXovs TOV Dapicaiwv Kat Saddovkaiwy “EXeyev ody rots exropevopévors 6xAors Barra Ojvar 


€pxomevous ent-to Barricpa. elev adtots tm’ avrov: 
Tevvnpara éxidvav, tis tedekev tpiv Tevvjpara éxidvav, ris brédeev bpiv 
guyeiv ard THs pedAovons opyns; pvyciv ard THs pedAovons Spys ; 
TOLNTATE OY KapTOV GSLOV THS pETavoias * ToWnoate ovv Kaptovs a&ious THs peTavoias * 
kat pn Sdfnre eye ev Eavtois Kal pn apénobe r€yewv ev Eavtois 
Ilarépa éxomev tov “ABpadp, AéEyw yap bpiv dtu Tlarépa exomev tov “ABpadp, rA€yw yap piv ore 
SWvarat 6 Peds ex TOV AVGwy TovTwY 


ASn 88 


Ne 2¢/ \ \ es A 0 » 
Kal 7] agivy Tpos THV pilav TWV devdpwv KELTQL * 


Swvarat 6 eds €x TOV AGwv TovTwV 

non Oe 

€ > s \ ‘A er n , a 

9 agivyn mpos tTHv pilav tOv dévdpwv KeiraL- 


a a r) , n? 
eyeipar téxva TO ABpadp. eyetpar Téxva. TO “A Bpadp.. 


mav ovv devdpov pn TroLody KapmoVv KaAOV mav ovv dévOpov py Tovotv Kaprov | Kadov | 


€xkomTeTat Kal eis Tp BadXerau. €xkorreTat Kal eis dp Padderau. 


Marr. 9:14-17 Marx 2:18-22 Luxe 5:33-389 


= 
Kal joav of pabytal “Iwdavov Kat 
ot Bapicaion vyotevovtes. 

e ‘\ > ‘ > ‘ 
ot 8¢ elrav mpos avrov 


/ , > a c No» ‘ 4 > a 
TOTE TpOTepXoVTaL AITO ot paOy- Kal EpxovTar Kal Aéeyovow avTa 


A Ne 4 te 
tat Iwavov A€yovTeEs 


Aw ri ques Kat of Papioator 


VYTTEvo[LEV, 


e oy , > , 
ou de pabyrai gov OV VYTTEVOU- 


ow; 


> 
Ava ri of pabyral “Iwdvov kai ot 
‘\ aA Yb ¥ 
pabynrat trav Papicaiwy vyorev- 
ove, 
of dé cot [pabyrat] ob vyorevov- 
ow; 
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e? 


ax > a fol 
kal elev avtots 0 Ingots 


My dwvavras ot viol Tod vuspovos 
mevOeiy ed’ 


> ‘ < ia 
€oTlv © vuplos ; 


a ’ 2A 
OgOV [LET GUTOV 


> , Xx , o > aA 
eXevoovrar S€ Hucpar dtav arapOyn 
| pte } Ye € / ‘ / 
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VnTTEvoovaLy. 


ovdels d€ emBarren eri BAnua 


eo7, > id 2 \ € n Kes 
paKous ayva. OU Tl LpL.art 1 


TrAAGLe. 


” ‘\ \ , > ve Jue x 

alpet yap TO TAnpwua adTod amd 
A ‘ tal , 

Tov tpwariov, Kal xelpov cxiopa 

yiverat. 

ovde BadAovow oivoy véov eis ao- 
\ 4 

Kovs TraXauovs * 


> XN , c ee | , 
€l be PNYE; PIYVVVTAL Ol aOKOL, 


kal 6 olvos éxxeirar Kal of doKol 
amoAXvvtat* 

GAG BddrXrovow oivov véov eis 
aoKovs Kawvovs, 


rZ a 
Kal apporepor vvTnpodvTaL 


The first of these examples shows this resemblance at its greatest. 
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Of the sixty- 


three consecutive words in Matt. beginning with yevyyjyata and ending with Badreraz, 
sixty are found in Luke in the same order; for caprov d&ov Luke has xaprrovs a€/ous, 
for d0&nte he has apEnoOe, and after 75n d¢ he adds xa/; for cadcv in Luke the evidence 
is not quite conclusive. In the second example the resemblance, especially between 
The student of the 
subject does not need to be told that instances of similarly close parallelism are very 
numerous. They may be studied in any Greek harmony of the gospels, especially 
Rushbrooke, Huck, or Wright. The resemblance is at many. points closer than is 
ordinarily found between the quotations of the New Testament writers and their Old 
Testament source, and closely resembles that which exists between Tatian and his sources, 
the latter, of course, well known to be written and in our possession (see under 8), 
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4, In order to observe more closely the facts respecting the relation of the 
synoptic gospels, the contents of these gospels may be classified into seven classes 
(somewhat after the manner of the canons of Eusebius), according as they are 
(a) threefold, being found in all three gospels; (b) twofold, being common to 
Matt. and Mark; (c) twofold, being common to Mark and Luke; (d) twofold, being 
common to Matt. and Luke; (e) peculiar to Matt., 7. e., omitted by Mark and Luke; 
(f) peculiar to Mark, 7. e., omitted by Matt. and Luke; (g) peculiar to Luke, 7. e., 
omitted by Matt. and Mark. This classification may be applied first to the material 
en bloc—1. e., to sections, paragraphs, or portions of paragraphs—such that they might 
not improbably be transmitted independently ;* and secondly to the several portions, 
even to single words or terminations, of what in the previous classification is reckoned 
as threefold narrative.’ 

The general facts regarding the agreement of the synoptic gospels in respect to 
whole sections, or paragraphs, or considerable portions of paragraphs are as follows:° 

a. The threefold material consists of the following passages of Mark with the 
parallel passages in the other gospels: 1:2-4, 7-15, 29-34, 39-45; ° 2:1—3:12; 
3:16-19; 3:22-4:25; 4:30-32;.4:35—5:43; 6:6b-16, 30-44; 8:27—9:8; 9:14-87, 
42; 10:13-84, 46-52; 11:1-11, 15-19, 27-33; 12:1-39; 13: 1-20, 24-32; 14:1, 2, 
10-25, 29-50, 53-72; 15:1-15, 21-47; 16:1-8. 

b. Mark and Matt. agree in including the following passages not in Luke: Mark 
1:5, 6, 16-20; 4:33, 34; 6:1-6a, 17-29; 6:45—7:31; 8:1-21; 9:9-18, 43-48; 
10:1-12, 35-45; 11:12-14, 20-25; 13:21-23; 14:3-9, 26-28; 15:16-20 = Matt. 
3:4-6; 4:18-22, 24, 25; 5:29, 80; 9:35, 36; 13:34, 54-58; 14:3-12, 22-27; 
14:32—15:11; 15:15—16:11; 17:9-13; 18:8, 9; 19:1-9; 20:20-28; 21:18-22; 
24: 23-25; 26:6-13, 30-32; 27: 27-31. 

c. Mark and Luke agree in including the following not in Matt.: Mark 1:21-28, 
35-88; 3:13-15; 9:38-41; 12:40-44 — Luke 4: 31-87, 42, 48; 6:12, 18; 9:49, 50; 
20:47—21:4. 

d. Matt. and Luke agree in including the following matter not in Mark: Matt. 
3:7-10, 12; 4:3-11; 5:1-3, 5, 6, 11, 12, 25, 26, 32, 39-42, 44-48; 6:8-13, 19-33; 
7:1-5, 7-12, 16-27;' 8:5-13, 18-22; 9:37, 38; 10:15, 16, 24-40; 11:2-19, 21-27; 
12: 27, 28, 30, 33-35, 38-45; 13:16, 17, 33; 18:12-15, 21, 22; 23:4, 12, 18, 23-39; 
24°26-28, B7-b1; 25-24-29 — Inke 3:7-9, 17; 4:8-13; 6:20-23, 27-49; 7:1-10, 


4The length of the portion which might be trans- 
mitted independently would depend somewhat upon its 


threefold material, and precisely of what nature and 
extent a twofold agreement must be to exclude it from the 


character. Even a comparatively brief saying might be 
handed down without connection; but a detail of a narra- 
tive if transmitted must have come down asa part of a 
story. 

5On the differing significance of agreements on the 
one hand in details of threefold narrative, and on the other 
in matter en bloc, see I, 8, p. 11. 

6There is necessarily some room for difference of 
opinion as to precisely how much should be reckoned as 


list. The above list of passages could doubtless be criti- 
cised both as including too much and as excluding too 
much. It is believed to be at least approximately correct. 

7 Concerning the parallel matter in Matt., chaps. 5-7, 
and Luke 6:20-49, see more fully under 10 below. Some 
verses of Matt. are included in the above list which are 
only partially paralleled in Luke, 
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18-28, 31-35; 9:57-60; 10:2-15, 21-24; 11:2-4, 9-13, 19, 20, 23-26, 29-32, 34, 
35, 89-42, 44-52; 12:1-9, 22-34, 39-46, 51-53, 58, 59; 13:20, 21, 28, 29, 34, 35; 
14: 25-27, 84, 385; 15:4-7; 16:13, 16; 17:3, 4, 23-27, 34-37; 19:20-27. This 
material which Matt. and Luke possess in common, but do not share with Mark, 
is partly narrative in character, partly discourse material. The resemblance of form, 


words, sentences, order of sentences, is for the most part very close. An example of 
it may be seen in Matt. 3:7-10 and Luke 3:7-9 printed on page 13. In location, 
on the other hand, there is very little agreement, the only instances in which corre- 
sponding material can be strictly said to be correspondingly placed being the 
section just referred to, the account of the preaching of John the Baptist, where 
Matt. 3:7-10, 12, and Luke 3:7-9, 17 contain the same material and are similarly 
placed, and the temptation story, in which Matt. and Luke closely agree in their 
additions to Mark except in the order of the second and third temptations. 

e. The matter peculiar to Matt., which therefore Mark and Luke agree in 
omitting (7. e., in not containing), is the following: Matt., chaps. 1; 2; 4:13-16; 
5:4, 7-10, 13-24 (but with partial parallels in Luke), 27, 28, 33-37; 6:1-7, 14-18 
(with partial parallels of 14, 15 in Mark and Luke), 34; 7:6, 13-15 (with partial paral- 
lels in Luke); 8:17; 10:5, 6, 23, 41; 11: 28-30; 12:17-21, 36, 87; 18:24-30, 35-53; 
14: 28-31; 15:12-14; 16:12, 17-19; 17:24-27; 18:10, 16-20, 23-35; 19:10-12; 
20:1-16; 21:4, 5, 14-16, 28-32; 22:1-14; 23:2, 8, 5, 8-10, 15-22; 24:10-12; 
25:1-23, 80-46, 52-54; 27:3-10, 19, 24, 25, 51b-53, 62-66; 28:2-4, 9-20. 

f. The matter peculiar to Mark, which therefore Matt. and Luke agree in omitting 
(t. e., in not containing), is the following: Mark 3:20, 21; 4: 26-29; 7:32-37; 8:22- 
26; 9:49, 50; 18:33-37; 14:51, 52. 

g. The matter peculiar to Luke, which therefore Matt. and Mark agree in omitting 
(7. e.. in not containing), is the following: chaps. 1; 2; 3:5, 6, 10-15, 18-20; 4:16-30; 
5:1-11; 6:24-26; 7:11-17, 29, 30, 86-50; 8:1-3; 9:51-56, 61, 62; 10:1, 16—20, 
25-42; 11:1, 5-8, 27, 28, 36-838, 53, 54; 12:13-21, 35-38, 47-50, [54-57]; 13: 1-17, 
22-27 (with partial parallels in Matt.) 31-33; 14:1-24, 28-33; 15:1-3, 8-32; 16:1-12, 
14, 15, 19-31; 17: 5-22, 28-32; 18:1-14; 19:1-19, 39-44; 21:34-88; 22:15-17; 
24-32 (but with partial parallels in Matt.), 835-38; 23: 4-16, 27-32, 40-43; 24: 7-53. 

5. When there are three parallel accounts—. e., in the matter referred to in 4a— 
Matt. and Luke resemble each other much less closely than either Matt. and Mark, or 
Mark and Luke. In a very large preponderance of the agreements of Matt. and Luke 
they resemble one another only in so far as both agree with Mark. Beyond this their 
agreements consist only in the occasional omission of matter found in Mark, and the 
occasional agreement in a single word or brief phrase not found in Mark. The facts, 
reduced to numerical statement, are as follows: ; 

a. Matt. and Mark agree against Luke by addition or substitution in approxi- 
mately 1,600 words. 

b. Mark and Luke agree against Matt. in approximately 860 words. 
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e. Matt. and Luke agree against Mark in approximately 275° words. 

A more careful scrutiny of this third and smaller group of agreements discloses 
several facts which tend still further to emphasize the disparity of these numbers. 
The 275 words of agreement are distributed in about 175 instances, from which it 
appears that they average less than two words each. Of these 175 instances, 15 con- 
sist in the substitution of efrov for Aéyo, about 20 of d¢ for cad, 2 of «ai for é. 
A comparison of Mark with each of the other gospels shows that in many instances 
the substitution of e@zrov for Xéyw and of «a/ for 5¢ appears also as between Mark and 
each of the others singly. This fact indicates that in these 35 instances we have simply 
the coincident effect of causes which affected both Matt. and Luke alike. In about 20 
of the 175 instances in which Matt. and Luke agree (wholly or in part) against Mark, 
the three agree in that they use words of the same root, Matt. and Luke employing a 
form differing from Mark’s in prefix or termination. Many instances of change in 
which Matt. and Luke agree are explicable as due to a common impulse of Matt. and 
Luke to improve Mark’s Greek, as, e. g., by the substitution of an aorist for an historical 
present (Mark 4:38; 5:15; 11:1; 11:7—cf. 15:20—and parallels), or the participle 
for a finite verb with «ai (Mark 1:41; 4:38; 5:38; 6:7; 11:2; and parallels), or to 
conform the statement more exactly to the facts as understood by them (cf. Mark 6:14; 
8:31; 10:34 with the parallels). There remain, however, a considerable number of 
additions and substitutions which are of a different character. But of these instances 
scarcely more than one in ten causes a difference in meaning between the several 
accounts, and these affect only the merest details. The common additions of Matt. 
and Luke to Mark which affect the sense of the passage further than by the change 
of tense or an unimportant exchange of prepositions are as follows: Mark 1:5 = 
Matt. 3:5 = Luke 38:3,5 words; Mark 1:8=— Matt. 3:11—Luke 3:16, 2 words; 
Mark 2:12 = Matt. 9:7 = Luke 5:25, 4 words; Mark 3:1=—Matt. 12:9 — Luke 
6:6, 1 word; Mark 3:18 = Matt. 9:2 = Luke 6:14, 8 words; Mark 4:10 = Matt. 
13:10 = Luke 8:9, 1 word; Mark 4:41 = Matt. 8:27 = Luke 8:25, 2 words; Mark 
5:27 = Matt. 9:20 = Luke 8:44, 2 words; Mark 6:7= Matt. 10:1 = Luke 9:1, 1 
word; Mark 6:34 = Matt. 14:14 — Luke 9:11, 2 words (?); Mark 9:2 = Matt. 
17:2 = Luke 9:29, 2 words (?); Mark 13:19 = Matt. 24:21 = Luke 21:23, 1 word; 
Mark 14:62 = Matt. 26:64 = Luke 22:69, 2 words; Mark 14:65 = Matt. 26:68 = 
Luke 22:64, 5 words; Mark 14:72 — Matt. 26:75 — Luke 26:62, 4 words; in all, 
15 instances, 37 words. 

d. Peculiar to Luke in threefold matter—z. e., omitted by Matt. and Mark—are 
approximately 1,100 words, for which there is no equivalent or substitute in the 
other gospels. 

e. Peculiar to Matt. in threefold matter—7. e., omitted by Mark and Luke—are 
approximately 830 words. 


8 These figures are based upon the Tischendorf text as coTT AND Hort, would probably differ slightly, but could 
printed in Huck’s Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. The hardly do so materially. 
results of a count from another text, such as that of WEst- 
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f. Peculiar to Mark in threefold matter—z. e., omitted by Matt. and Luke—are 
approximately 1,000 words. Respecting the matter of omissions in threefold matter 
there is, however, much room for difference of opinion, and the figures given under 
d, e, f must be regarded as approximate only. 

6. Respecting agreements and disagreements in order the facts are these: 

Matt. and Mark agree against Luke in the placing of two sections in which the 
narrative is evidently threefold: The true kindred of Christ, recorded in Mark 3:31—35 
and Matt. 12:46-50 immediately preceding the parables by the sea (Mark 4:1-34; 
Matt. 13:1—-53), in Luke follows these parables; the imprisonment of John the Baptist, 
recorded in Mark 6:17, 18 and Matt. 14:3, 4 in connection with the results of the 
missionary journey of the Twelve, is given by Luke at the close of his account of the 
preaching of John, Luke 3:19, 20. In the arrangement of paragraphs within a section 
Matt. and Mark agree against Luke in the account of the last supper and in the narrative 
of the trial. Besides these instances there are three in which Luke, though recording 
an event similar to that of Mark and Matt., evidently gives a wholly independent 
account unrelated in a literary way; and one in which Luke’s account is, in the main 
at least, independent of Mark, and Matt. is partly parallel to Mark, partly to Luke. 
These passages—Luke 4:16-30; 5:1-11; 7:36-50 and 11:14-832—do not concern 
us at this point. 

Mark and Luke agree against Matt. in the location of thirteen sections, which lie 
between Matt. 4:23 and 13:58. Within these limits there are certain groups of two or 
three sections the sections of which succeed one another in the same order as in Mark and 
Luke, but the groups themselves are differently located. In respect to the narratives 
which precede and follow these limits, Matt. agrees with Mark in the order of sections 
except in the transposition of the conversation between Jesus and his disciples con- 
cerning the withered fig tree to a place in immediate connection with the cursing of 
the tree. But as Luke omits both of these sections, the transposition does not result 
in a disagreement of Matt. with both Mark and Luke. 

Matt. and Luke never agree against Mark in order of sections or paragraphs. 

7. Of the ancient testimonies bearing upon the origin of the synoptic gospels, it 
must suffice to present a few which are of special significance and importance. 

First among these is the preface of Luke’s gospel: 

*Eredymep rodXoi érexeipnoav avatasac ba dinynow rept TOV retAypopopnuevy ev Hiv mpayyd- 
tov, Kabws mapédocav nuiy ot dm’ apxns adtémtar Kal tmnpérar yevopevor Tod Adyou, edofe Kapol 
TapnkoArovOnkére dvwley macw axpiBds KabeEjs cou ypdwar, Kpdticte Oedpire, tva emuyvas rept av 
KatnxnOns Adywv Thy aopadeayv. 

This passage bears for us the important testimony of the author of this gospel 
that when he wrote there were already in existence several narratives of the life of 
Jesus, more or less complete, and that these narratives were based, in the intention of 
their writers at least, on the oral narratives of the life of Jesus which proceeded 
from the personal companions of Jesus, men who had witnessed the events from the 
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beginning, and from the beginning had been ministers of the word. The author 
thus implies that his writing was subsequent both to the formation of an oral tradition 
and to the putting forth of not a few written gospels based upon this oral testimony of 
the eyewitnesses. He does not definitely state of which of these sources he had made 
use in his work, but he expressly affirms the existence of both the oral tradition and 
the written gospels, and implies that both were accessible to him. It is instructive to 
observe that while the author includes in his own gospel a story of the infancy, he yet 
implies that the oral gospel and the writings that preceded his were coincident in scope 
with the public life of Jesus; in other words, were of the same general extent as the 
gospel of Mark. They who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of 
the word are one class not two. “From the beginning”? must therefore mean from 
the beginning, not of the life of Jesus, but of his ministry, since only from the latter 
time were there ministers of the word. Their testimony, therefore, and the gospels 
based thereon, covered only the public life of Jesus. 

Second among the important ancient testimonies is that of Papias, transmitted by 
Eusebius in the following passage (H. L., iii, 39:) 


A a > a cod A 
Kat [Tazias] dAdas 8¢ 17 idla ypady mapadidwow “Apiotiwvos tod mpdaGev Sednwpévov Tav Tod 
{Ue EAH [iy (p OSS 2 
lal > a a 
kupiov Adywy Sinyyoets, Kal TOD tpeButépov Iwavvov mapaddces: ép’ ds Tods piropabels dvarréupavres, 
a a cal a sy A 
dvaykaiws vdv mpocOjoomev Tals mpoexTebeicas adtod pwvais tapddoow, 7 wept Madpxov tod 1d eiayye- 
Arov yeypapdros exréGevrar did TovTwv ° 
\ AQ) c - ” / XN € ‘ f / 7 > / 
Kai rot6’ 6 mpeaBirepos eXeye. Mapxos péev épunvevtns Ilérpov yevonevos, doa euvynudvevoer, 
> a. > , , Areas a a xX N 6é A 6é Ov \ » a 
axpiBas éypawev, ov pmevror Ta€er TA bd TOD xpiaTOD 7 AcxDevta 7 mpaxPevta. Ore yap yKovoe Tod 
/ + r 50: > a M4 be "9 0 rd a \ \ , > - ‘ 8 ty 
Kupiov, ovTe TapnKoAovOncev atta: vaTepoy dé, ws Epyy, Ilérpw, os mpos Tas xpelas éroreito Tas didacKa- 
Aas, GAN’ odx Worep oivrakw TOY KYpiaKGv Tovovuevos Adywv: Gate ovdev nuapte Mdpxos, ovTws eva 
, e 3 / e \ ‘ 2 , 4 a Se e 4 ~ x “4 
ypawas ws areuvnuovevoev. “Evds yap éroujoaro mpdvoiay, Tov pndev ov yKoUcE Tapadirely, ) Wevoac- 
Oat ru ev avtois. 
Tadra pev ovv taropyta to Lamia wept tod Mapxov. Lepi d¢ rod MarOalov ravt’ eipyrac: 
ye pytau T¢ a Tep p p pn 
~ J c > c 
MarOatos pév ovy “EBpaidi: diaAékt 7a Ady ovveypawato. “Hpyyjvevoe 8’ ata, ws Hv dvvards, 


€xaoTos. 


The assertions of this passage which are of particular significance for our present 
purpose are two. First, Papias affirms, on the authority of the Elder, that Mark 
wrote a book containing an account of the things that were said and done by the 
Lord, upon the basis of the testimony of Peter, the latter of course being, as Mark 
was not, an eyewitness of the events of Jesus’ life. There can be but little doubt that 
Eusebius, in identifying the gospel thus written with the gospel of Mark current under 
that name in his day, and, we may add, in our own day, was doing what Papias did 
before him. We cannot, indeed, assume without proof that the second and fourth 
centuries were right in this identification. But it is evident at the least that the 
statement of Papias that Mark wrote a gospel based directly on eyewitness testimony 
reflects the belief of the second century. 

But secondly, Papias also testifies that Matthew wrote a book in the Hebrew 
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(meaning either Hebrew or Aramaic) language, consisting of the “sayings” (Adya). 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Ta Aeyla means in this connection the utterances 
of Jesus. That it was written in the Hebrew language was apparently known to 
Papias through tradition, not from his own possession of it in that language; for the 
time when it was necessary for each (Greek) reader to translate it for himself is 
spoken of as past. Papias therefore intimates a distinction between the gospel that 
Matthew wrote and the one that was commonly current in his day and circle, though 
not suggesting that the two differed otherwise than in language. It would be 
instructive, but would unduly prolong this portion of the paper, to examine the testi- 
mony of later writers to the existence even at a later time of Hebrew gospels with 
which was associated the name of Matthew, and from such testimony to deduce a conclu- 
sion as to how much an ancient writer meant when he seemingly identified two works. 

8. Of kindred significance with the ancient testimonies concerning the rise of the 
gospels is the evidence respecting the literary methods of the period in which the 
gospels arose. Here again it is impossible to marshal all the evidence. It must 
suffice to refer briefly to three items of special significance. 

The first of these is contained in the New Testament itself and in no small part 
in the gospels, being furnished by the quotations which New Testament writers made 
from the Old Testament. These quotations are certainly in a large number of cases 
made from the Septuagint version; and, despite all uncertainties respecting the text 
of that version and of the New Testament, it is possible by comparison of the two to 
determine with approximate certainty how accurately a New Testament writer felt con- 
strained to quote the text of sacred scripture, which existed in written form and was 
presumably accessible to him if he saw fit to refer to it. Such comparison will show 
that, while the Septuagint text is often reproduced with almost literal exactness (see, 
e. g., Matt. 18:14, 15, quoted from Isa. 6:9, 10; Acts, 2:17-21, quoted from Joel 
2:28-32; Rom. 4:7, 8, quoted from Ps. 32:1, 2), yet, on the other hand, the New Testa- 
ment writer often allowed himself no little liberty of quotation. Sometimes, indeed, the 
variation from the Septuagint is due to the author’s independent use of the Hebrew, 
but in other cases he departs alike from the Hebrew and the Septuagint (see, e. g., 
Matt. 2:6, quoted from Mic. 5:2; Rom. 3:14, from Ps. 10:7; Rom. 3:15-17, from 
Isa. 59:7, 8; Matt. 2:23, from Isa. 11:1 | ?]); sometimes when employing nearly the 
same words, he transposes the phrases (as in Matt. 21:33 and Mark 12:1, quoted from 
Isa. 5:1, 2, in which the agreement of order between Matt. and Mark against the 
Septuagint is suggestive, but not exceptional), or combines quotations from different 
passages (as in Rom. 3:10-18, and more notably in 1 Pet. 2:7, 8; Rom. 9:83). 

A second instructive illustration is furnished by the appendix to the gospel of 
Mark. It is the almost unanimous verdict of textual critics that Mark 16: 9-20 is an 
addition by a later hand than that which composed the body of the gospel.’ Whether 


9See CoNYBEARE, in Expositor, Vol. 1V, No. 8, p. 241; Schluss des Markusevangeliums; ZAHN, Einleitung in das 
Vol. IV, No. 10, p. 219; Vol. V, No. 2, p. 401; RourBacu, Der Neue Testament, 2d ed., Vol. II, pp. 227-35. 
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it is from the hand of Aristion is not significant for our present purpose, since it is at 
any rate later than the rest of the gospel. It is scarcely less evident that it makes use 
of the concluding portions of the other gospels, being in part produced from them by 
very free condensation, in part enlarged by additions from other sources. The situa- 
tion is of course exceptional; but the verses furnish us none the less an example of the 
freedom with which a writer, whose work eventually found a place in our gospels, 
employed sources that beyond all reasonable doubt were in his hands in written form. 

But a still more instructive illustration of the literary method of that age is 
furnished in the Diatessaron of Tatian prepared by an Assyrian Christian about 175 
A. D. From our four gospels substantially as we now have them, Tatian with scissors 
and paste constructed a new composite gospel, which came into common use in the 
churches of Syria, till in the fifth century Rabbula, bishop of Edessa, and Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyrrhus, removed this composite work from the churches, putting in 
its place the separate gospels. In this case, we are dealing, not with scattered 
quotations occurring in the midst of what is in the main an independent work, 
nor with an appendix added to complete what was evidently felt to be an incomplete 
gospel, but with a work which, on the one hand, was composed wholly of material 
already extant, and, on the other, was intended to be a complete work in itself. The 
production of the Diatessaron from the extant canonical gospels was, moreover, simply 
a further step in the process the earlier stages of which are reflected in the preface of 
Luke. The sources of the composite book we not only know to have been written, 
but we have them in our hands, and are able therefore, despite the fact that our 
only complete witness to Tatian’s text is an Arabic translation, and that the con- 
firmatory testimony comes to us through the medium of other languages than the 
original Greek, to compare the resultant work with the sources. It is, of course, a 
problem in textual criticism to determine with accuracy the precise text of this work 
as it left Tatian’s hands, as well as to ascertain the precise form of the text of the 
several gospels which he used. But any uncertainty upon these matters affects only 
the details of the problem, leaving its main lines clear and distinct. The exhibition 
in detail of the relation of the Diatessaron to its sources is itself a subject for an 
extended paper, and cannot be undertaken here. But the student who will make the 
necessary examination will find that, while Tatian clearly possessed and used our four 
gospels as his sources, and had no others of importance, and while he evidently 
intended in general to include every event, discourse, and saying found in the four 
gospels," and in general to record each such event and discourse but once, omitting 
duplicate accounts, and to retain the paragraphs in substantially their original form, 
yet there are examples of almost every possible kind of modification of his sources, 
including addition, duplication, omission, conflation, modification of grammatical 


10The only considerable omissions are the preface of | used by Tatian. For a full exhibit of the facts respecting 
Luke and, according to the preponderance of evidence, the Tatian which bear upon the problem discussed in this 
genealogies. The story of the woman taken in adultery paper see Hoxsson, The Diatessaron of Tatian and the 
and Mark 16:9-20 were without doubt not in the sources Synoptic Problem (Chicago, 1904). 
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form, substitution of equivalent terms, and especially of transposition, extending to 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and events. It is evident, indeed, that Tatian 
framed for himself. a scheme of the life of Jesus, and fitted into it the material of the 
four gospels, freely changing, in order to accomplish this, the location of events even 
when the gospels definitely marked the time, and building up new discourses out of 
those which he found in the gospels. He shows no marked tendency either to 
abbreviate or to expand the individual paragraphs which he derives from his several 
sources. 

Tatian’s work, not to go further into detail, makes it wholly clear that in the 
second century, in which there is every reason to believe that the four gospels were 
held in even greater reverence, and had more nearly attained a position of finality, 
than was the case in the first century respecting the many gospels of which the preface 
of Luke speaks, it was still possible both that the method of constructing books out of 
other existing books, which we know from such examples as the Book of Enoch and 
the Teaching of the Apostles to have been common in that age, might be applied to 
the gospels, and that a gospel so constructed might even displace, in certain regions 
at least, the older and more directly apostolic sources of such a composite gospel. It 
cannot, of course, prove that Luke and Matthew were produced by the same process, 
but it does forbid us to deny the possibility of their production by such a process on 
the ground that it was contrary to the literary method of the age, or that reverence 
for the sources would have prevented it. 

These facts enable us to test a considerable number of hypotheses respecting the 
relation of the gospels to one another. Thus, to represent the matter graphically, 
they tend to show the correctness or incorrectness of all the following views: 


A B Cc D i F 
Mark Mark Matt. Matt. Luke Luke 
Matt. Luke Luke Mark Matt. Mark 
Luke Matt. Mark Luke Mark Matt. 
G H I J 
Matt i Luke Mark Luke 
Mark Luke Matt. Luke aS Matt. 
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K L M N 
Matt. Mark Matt. Luke oe (oral (docu- 
Luke Mark Matt. Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 


Hypothesis M, standing apart in some respects from all the rest, may be con- 
sidered first. It is in favor of it that it recognizes the existence of an oral tradition 
antedating all written gospels, which is rendered probable by the preface of Luke, and 
that it accounts in general for the variations of the gospels from one another in three- 
fold material and for the differences of order. But it is against it that it fails to 
account for that large amount of close verbal agreement which exists between the 
gospels (cf. 3 above, p. 13); that it very unsatisfactorily accounts for the remarkable 
agreement between the gospels, especially between Mark and Luke, in order of sections 
(cf. 6, above, p. 18); and that it furnishes no explanation of the relatively small 
amount of agreement of Matt. and Luke against Mark in threefold matter (cf. 5c, above, 
p- 17). According to any hypothesis which predicates a common source for all three 
gospels, the three kinds of binary agreements against the third document should be 
not conspicuously unequal. It is, furthermore, an objection to this theory that it 
ignores the existence of gospel writings older at least than the latest of our synoptists, 
which is attested by the preface of Luke, and confirmed by the statement of Papias 
concerning the Aéya-collection made by Matt. (cf. 7, above, p. 19), and the strong 
probability, in view of the literary methods of the time (cf. 8, pp. 20 ff.), that such earlier 
writings would be employed by our evangelists. Still other objections to this view 
will appear at a later point. But those already stated, even if they are not themselves 
fatal, are sufficient to lead us to inquire whether there is not another hypothesis which 
is less open to objection. 

Of the other hypotheses, A, B, C, E, G, and I are excluded by the facts mentioned 
under 5a, b; A, E, and G, because they exclude any large number of significant 
agreements of Mark and Luke against Matt. (cf. 5b, p. 16); and B, C, and I, because 
they exclude any considerable number of such agreements of Mark and Matt. against 
Luke (cf. 5a, p. 16), whereas such agreements are, in fact, very numerous throughout 
threefold material. Hypotheses D and F are shown to be inadequate explanations 
because they fail to account for the large amount of material occurring in whole sec- 
tions or paragraphs found in both Matt. and Luke, but not in Mark. J, K, and Lare 
shown to be inadequate by failing to account for any of the material common to all 
three of the gospels; for any of that which is common to the two documents from 
which the third is ex hypothesi derived; and for material peculiar to the derivative docu- 
ment. J and K are still further open to the objection that the resultant gospel (in J, 
Matt.; in K, Luke) must in a large number of instances have departed, in detail of 
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threefold narrative, from both their respective sources, even when these were in agree- 
ment. Against N is the significant fact (already urged against M) of the relatively 
small amount of agreement of Matt. and Luke against Mark in threefold narratives, as 
compared with the agreement of Matt. and Mark against Luke, and Mark and Luke 
against Matt. Before deciding, however, whether hypothesis N is to be excluded, it 
will be well to compare it with certain other hypotheses which are obviously suggested 
by the fact that the evidence already examined seems to suggest for Mark a position 
as in some sense the middle term between Mark and Luke. 

Dismissing for the present all other hypotheses, let us compare hypotheses H and 
N. The question as between these hypotheses may be put in thisform: Is Mark the 
source of Matt. and Luke so far as concerns the threefold narratives, or have these 
narratives a common source different from any one of them? If the latter is the case, 
wherein did this common source differ from Mark? To answer these questions let us 
refer again to the facts stated under 4 and 5 respecting the nature of the agreements 
of Matt. and Luke against Mark. It has. been pointed out there that the positive 
agreements of Matt. and Luke against Mark in threefold narrative are about one- 
third those of Mark and Luke against Matt., and one-sixth of those of Matt. and Mark 
against Luke; that the agreements of Matt. and Luke against Mark in omissions, 
amounting to about 1,000 words, a little less than one-tenth of the gospel, are a little 
less than those of Mark and Matt. against Luke, and a little more than those of 
Mark and Luke against Matt.; and that there are no agreements of Matt. and Luke 
against Mark in order of sections or paragraphs. It has also appeared that an impor- 
tant fraction of the positive agreements of Matt. and Luke against Mark are explicable 
as due to a motive for changing Mark by which Matt. and Luke might both be affected, 
and that of the total number of such agreements only fifteen cause a material difference 
between the several accounts. We have already seen that the list of entire passages in 
the omission of which Matt. and Luke agree against Mark is a brief one. See 4f. 
From these facts it will appear that if we choose hypothesis N in preference to H, 
the document « which we shall then construct as the common source of Matt., Mark, 
and Luke will differ in no important respect from the present gospel of Mark. Upon 
the supposition that Matt. and Luke could not independently agree in the omission of 
occasional sentences and phrases, and five or six short passages, the latter aggregating 
about twenty verses, and that the text of Matt. and Luke, as we possess them in our 
best critical editions, has suffered no harmonistic corruption, we should indeed be 
compelled, in order to restore x, to add to the present Mark some 15 phrases aggre- 
gating 37 words; to subtract about 1,000 words occurring here and there thronghout 
the gospel, and some twenty verses occurring in five detached passages, and in 240 
words to make slight changes, largely inflectional and not affecting the sense. In 
no instance should we transpose any of the material from its position in the present 
gospel of Mark. 

But, in fact, neither of the above assumptions is justitied. The omission by 
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Matt. and Luke of 1,000 words found in Mark in sections which, as sections, appear 
in all three gospels, seems at first a weighty fact. But an examination of this material 
shows that in a relatively small proportion of cases are the facts best explained by 
assuming the absence of this material from the source. In very few cases is the 
departure of Matt. and Luke from the Mark narrative the result of simple omission of 
the same phrase or sentence; the concurrent omission is only the common resultant of 
processes of modification—condensation or free reproduction—which are in them- 
selves quite different in the two cases. Thus for example in Mark 11:15-17 and 
parallels, Matt. and Luke both have a shorter account than Mark, Matt., however, 
passing over Mark’s vs. 16, Luke omitting 15b (longer than 16) and 16. Mark, chap. 
5, and parallels, furnish a still better illustration. Matt. and Luke both contain a 
shorter account than Mark and coincide in the omission of over 100 words, yet never 
effect the omission in the same way. The changes thus made by the two evangelists, 
which result in a long list of words omitted in common, are moreover entirely similar 
to those which appear in passages in which, there being but two accounts, of which 
Mark is one, the other gospel, Matt. or Luke, gives a shorter account than Mark; or 
in cases in which, there being three accounts, only one, either Matt. or Luke, is abbre- 
viated. See for example Mark §:30-33; 9:9, 10, 38-41; 10:32-34; 13:4-23, 28-32, 
and the parallels. In short the Matt.-Luke coincidences in omission of material 
found in Mark are for the most part explicable as the result of causes which evidently 
affected Matt. and Luke alike, but independently. There remain indeed a few 
instances which are not naturally so explicable. Among these are Mark 1:2b, in 
which the agreement of the form of the quotation with that in Matt. 11:10 and Luke 
7:27, and that too precisely in those particulars in which Matt. and Luke depart from 
both the Hebrew original and the Septuagint version, together with the improbability 
that if Matt. and Luke derived this quotation from Mark rather than the converse 
they would have agreed in inserting the quotation at precisely the same point in their 
respective narratives, creates a probability that Mark is at this point secondary to 
Matt. and Luke, or to the document from which Matt. and Luke derived their narra- 
tive of the message from John the Baptist. But when this one instance has been 
admitted it becomes less improbable that there are others, among which may perhaps 
be included Mark 1:13b, «al jv peta tov Onpiwv, 2:27 To caBRatov dia Tov avOpwrrov 
éyéveto, Kal ovx 6 avOpwros dia 70 odBBaTov, an expression which one cannot doubt 
came from Jesus’ lips, but for the omission of which by Matt. and Luke if they had it 
before them in Mark’s gospel it is difficult to assign a reason; 3:5, per’ opyfs, ovv- 
AvTrovpevos el TH TapwcE THS Kapdias adTav, though it is easy to suppose that both 
evangelists should have had a reason for omitting per’ opyfs. Other possible examples 
might be cited, but for none of them can a very strong case be made out. 

The presence in Matt. and Luke of common additions to the Mark text of three- 
fold narratives presents of course a different problem. In so far as it is not explicable 
as due to an influence affecting both evangelists alike it must be explained, if Mark is 
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the source of the other two gospels, as due either to the early disappearance from 
Mark of words originally contained in his text, or to early assimilation of the text of 
Matt. and Luke. The first of these causes cannot be excluded, but definite evidence 
of its operation is of course absent; the second, however, viz.: assimilation of the text 
of Matt. and Luke at so early a point in the history of these gospels that it is 
impossible to detect and correct it from our existing evidence, though of course like 
the preceding incapable of direct proof in particular cases, is rendered probable by 
the general character of the evidence for the text of the gospels. So far from it being 
reasonable to assume that we are able with our existing evidence to discover all 
instances in which the two gospels have been assimilated to one another, it is prac- 
tically certain that the tendencies which we discover by the examination of the 
existing evidence were already at work in a period antedating extant evidence. 

Nevertheless it would be an unwarranted proceeding to affirm that all the 
agreements of Matt. and Luke in omission are due to accidental coincidence, or to 
the operation of similar motives affecting both minds; or, on the other hand, 
that all positive agreement of Matt. and Luke against Mark is due either to these 
causes, or to harmonistic assimilation of Matt. and Luke, antedating existing evidence. 
We must remain content apparently with that which the evidence seems clearly to 
establish, namely, that the common source of the threefold narrative of Matt., Mark, 
and Luke must have contained substantially the material which we now have in our 
present gospel of Mark, arranged in the same order in which it now stands in that 
gospel; that there is little reason to suspect a greater divergence of the present 
gospel of Mark from what we may call the original Mark than is indicated in the 
additions and omissions suggested above; and it may even be the case that a consider- 
able part of this apparent divergence is only apparent, being due either to a similar 
modification of their source by Matt. and Luke, or to assimilation of Matt. and Luke 
to one another subsequent to the construction of their respective gospels, but ante- 
cedent to the date of our oldest textual evidence. It is evident that at this point 
documentary criticism and textual criticism meet and merge. It is possible that 
the divergence of our present Mark from the form in which it was apparently used 
as a source by Matt. and Luke is due almost wholly to causes which, if we were able 
definitely to discover them, would be found to belong to the field of textual criticism. 
It appears therefore that, in view of the facts, hypothesis N must involve the view 
that # is not very different from our present Mark, and that hypothesis H must recog- 
nize that Mark may have undergone some slight change, editorial or scribal, between 
the time of its use by Matt. and Luke and the time to which our textual evidence carries 
us back; and that so modified either of these hypotheses will account for the triple 
narrative of the synoptic gospels. For convenience we may then dismiss hypothesis 
N, and speak hereafter in terms of H, it being understood that this hypothesis is 
subject to the qualifications already indicated. 

But while this hypothesis H accounts for the threefold material, it as evidently 
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fails to account for that large amount of material common to Matt. and Luke not 
found in Mark, to say nothing of parts peculiar to each of the gospels. This hypothesis 
must therefore be classed with D, F, J, K, L, as inadequate. 

Our next task must therefore be to consider possible modifications of these 
inadequate hypotheses, with a view to accounting for those facts which they fail to 
explain. Thus, to account for the facts, D may be supplemented by the hypothesis that 
Matt. was used by Luke as well as by Mark; F, by the hypothesis that Luke was used 
by Matt. as well as by Mark; H, by the hypothesis that Luke used Matt. also as well 
as Mark, or that Matt. used Luke also as well as Mark; J, by that of a non-extant 
document used by Mark and Luke; K, by that of a non-extant document used by 
Matt. and Mark; and L and H may each be supplemented by the hypothesis of a 
non-extant document used by Matt. or Luke. 

But we have also to recognize that certain modifications of the rejected 
hypotheses, A, B, C, E, G, I, by creating new lines of connection between the gospels 
and thus accounting for resemblances not accounted for by the simple hypotheses, 
relieve these latter from some at least of the objections on the basis of which they 
were rejected. Thus A may be supplemented by the hypothesis that Mark was used 
by Luke as well as by Matt.; B, by the hypothesis that Mark was used by Matt. as well 
as by Luke; C, by the hypothesis that Matt. was used by Mark as well as by Luke; E, 
by the hypothesis that Luke was used by Mark as well as by Matt; G, by the 
hypothesis that Luke used Mark also, as well as Matt.; and I, by the hypothesis that 
Matt. used Mark also, as well as Luke. 

In other words, these facts lead us to consider the hypotheses indicated by the 
following diagrams: 


O P Q R S 
Matt. Matt. Mark Mark Luke 
Mark———>Luke Take Arle Matt iinke Luke————>Matt, Mark———>Matt. 
T U Vv WwW Y 
Luke /\ x 7% Mark a 
Matt-———>-Mark ‘\ Luke — = att. Matt. Luke 
Matt. Luke Mark Matt. Tonka 
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For the testing of these hypotheses we need to take into account certain further 
facts concerning the material common to Matt. and Luke, but not found in Mark. 

9. Matt. and Luke each have a story of the infancy. In several particulars these 
stories agree; as, @. g., in the names of the parents, Joseph and Mary; the place of the 
birth, Bethlehem; the place of subsequent residence, Nazareth; the supernatural con- 
ception of the child, and his name, Jesus. But though each account occupies some 
two chapters, the only verbal similarity of the two accounts is in the announcement of 
the angel to Mary in Luke 1:31, ré&y vidv, cal Karéoers TO dvopa avTod ’Inoodv, and the 
answering words, é«A70n To dvowa avtob ’Inoods, in 2:21; and the words of the angel 
to Joseph in Matt. 1:21, ré€erau d€ vidv, Kal kadéoes TO dvowa avrov ’Incovv, and the 
corresponding words, Kal ékddecev 76 dvoya adtov *Incody, in 1:23. If one compare 
these facts with the facts concerning the relation of Matt. and Luke in other periods 
of the life of Jesus—as, e. g., with the close verbal parallelism of the two similarly 
located accounts of the preaching of John the Baptist (Matt. 3:7-9, 12; Luke 3:7— 
9,17) and of the temptation of Jesus (Matt. 4:1-11; Luke 4:1-13), or again with 
the scarcely less clearly marked verbal parallelism of passages which are very differ- 
ently located in the two evangelists (see, e. g., Matt. 11: 25-27 and Luke 10:21, 22; Matt. 
6:25-83 and Luke 12:22-31), it will be evident that the same explanation cannot be 
applied to the two classes of facts. 

10. The facts respecting the distribution of the material common to Matt. and 
Luke referred to in 4d above, p. 15, are peculiar and noteworthy. 

In the infancy narrative there is, as already stated, no common material save one 
or two sentences, one of which in Matt. is addressed to Joseph and in Luke to Mary; 
and the other in each case is the evangelist’s statement that the instructions were 
carried out. 

In the narrative of John the Baptist and the associated account of the baptism 
and temptation of Jesus, the two narratives have, in addition to that which they share 
with Mark, two sections of closely parallel material similarly located (Matt. 3:7-9, 
12; 4:1-11; Luke 3:7-9, 17; 4:1-13). 

In the Galilean ministry there are three sections in which Matt. and Luke 
have an evident literary relationship and there is no Mark account. These three 
sections are the sermon on the mount, Luke 6:20—49, with its parallels in Matt., chaps. 
5-7; the centurion’s servant, Matt. 8:5-13 and Luke 7:1-10; John the Baptist’s last 
message, Matt., 11:2-19 and Luke 7:18-35. The relation of the two discourses, or 
two versions of the one discourse, in Matt., chaps. 5, 6,7, and Luke 6:20-49, so similar 
in certain respects, so different in certain others, will call for fuller consideration later. 
The other two sections exhibit in the two accounts a verbal similarity only less marked 
than in the narratives of John the Baptist and the temptation. As respects location, it 
is to be noted that all three of these sections are assigned by both gospels to the same 
general period of Jesus’ ministry, and stand in the same order; but are differently 
placed by reason of the intervention of different sections between them. 
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A distinctly different situation confronts us when we come to examine that portion 
of the material assigned by Luke’s gospel to the Perean period which is paralleled 
in Matt. Of the 379 verses contained in Luke’s Perean section (excluding Luke 
18:15-43, which is parallel to Mark’s account of this same period), 127 verses are 
found also in Matt. Of this number, 97 stand in Matt. in the Galilean ministry, and 
30 in his account of the passion week;" not a verse is to be found in his account of 
the Perean period. There are parallelisms between the Matt. and Luke accounts of 
this period, but they are confined to that portion which both share with Mark. Such 
a phenomenon is certainly not the result of accident, but must find its explanation in 
the process by which the gospels were produced. When we turn to the passion week 
and resurrection story, we find no material common to Matt. and Luke only, exceeding 
the limits of a brief phrase or sentence,” and assigned by both to this period. Hach 
has some material not found in Mark, and there is, as already indicated, considerable 
material in Matt. at this point that is found in Luke’s Perean section; but the 
parallelism of material common to Matt. and Luke only, such as is found in the early 
period of the Galilean ministry, wholly disappears in this portion. 

These facts enable us to eliminate certain of the hypotheses last enumerated. 
The objections to the different hypotheses are naturally to a considerable extent the 
same. Yet it will probably be most satisfactory to treat them seriatim, notwithstand- 
ing the repetition which this method will involve. 

Against. hypothesis O are the following considerations: 

a. It fails to account for the absence of an infancy story in Mark. In itself this is, 
of course, not a weighty objection, since it is entirely possible that a later writer should 
for some reason prefer to begin the gospel with the public work of John the Baptist 
and Jesus; but the consideration is somewhat strengthened by the evidence that in the 
omission of the infancy narrative Mark represents the older conception of the limits 
of the gospel narrative. Appeal may be made on this point to the idea of the limits 
of the gospel expressed in Acts 1:22, “Beginning from the baptism of John unto the 
day in which he was taken up from us.” But more decisive is the testimony of the 
preface to the third gospel, the author of which, though he includes in his own gospel 
an infancy narrative, yet by his phrase, “they who from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word,” reflects the conception that the beginning of the 
gospel dates from the time when there were those who were both eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word. To this may be added the testimony of the gospel of Mark 
itself, the first line of which, taken according to its most probable meaning, introduces 
the preaching of John the Baptist as the beginning of the gospel; not, of course, the 
beginning of this book, but of that gospel which lay back of the written book. When 


11 Mark may have furnished 13 verses of those which 12 Matt. 26:50a and Luke 22:48 are alike in substance, 
belong to the Galilean ministry, and 1 of those in the not in words; Matt. 26:68 and Luke 22:64 have five words 
passion week. He contains practically equivalent mate- in common which are not in Mark; Matt. 26:75 and Luke 
rial, but Matt. agrees verbally with Luke more closely 22:62 have a phrase of five words in common, of which 
than with Mark, two appear in Mark, one of the latter in a different tense. 
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due weight is given to these facts, it appears distinctly improbable that a gospel which 
contains a narrative of the infancy is the source of a gospel which begins with the 
preaching of John the Baptist. In other words, this hypothesis reverses the order of 
descent which is rendered probable by the facts respecting the infancy narratives. 

b. This hypothesis fails to account for the total dissimilarity of the infancy stories 
as found in Matt. and Luke. That Luke should, as this hypothesis assumes, reproduce 
in other portions of his gospel, and in many cases almost verbally, the material which 
he had before him in the gospels of Mark and Matt. (combining with it, as we must 
assume, material derived from other sources), yet should in the infancy period 
entirely ignore Matthew’s narrative of this period, is certainly very improbable. In 
other words, this hypothesis contravenes the probability respecting Luke’s method as 
shown by the body of the book. 

c. This hypothesis fails to account for the relatively small amount of agreement of 
Matt. and Luke against Mark in threefold narrative. On the simpler hypothesis D, of 
which hypothesis O is a modification, there is, of course, nothing to produce such 
agreement of Matt. and Luke against Mark. But when Luke is supposed to have 
used, not only Mark, but also Matt., which Mark had already used, there is then 
established a direct connection between Matt. and Luke, from which it would naturally 
result that Luke would sometimes follow Matt. and sometimes Mark in material which 
both possess, Mark having derived it from Matt. That Luke, following Matt. at times 
as closely as on this hypothesis he must have done, and sometimes displacing Mark 
for another source, should have so constantly preferred Mark to Matt. in details of 
material common to them both is not impossible but improbable. The full force of 
this objection can be felt only by a detailed comparison of the Greek text of the three 
narratives. 

d. The narratives common to Matt. and Mark bear on the whole the marks of 
secondary character, not in Mark, but in Matt. Cf. 16, p. 46. 

e. The theory fails to account for the totally different location of the material 
found in Luke in the Perean section, and in Matt. in the Galilean ministry or passion 
week. If Luke had before him the two sources, Matt. and Mark, it is impossible to 
explain why in using material from Mark he should have followed the order of that 
evangelist so closely as he evidently does, and, on the other hand, in using material 
derived from Matt. not found in Mark, should so scrupulously assign the major portion 
of it to an entirely different period of the ministry from that to which Matt. had 
assigned it. This is all the more improbable in view of the fact that the material which 
on this hypothesis Luke must have derived from Matt. is in Matt. imbedded for the 
most part in extended discourses assigned, as above remarked, to the Galilean ministry 
or the passion week. Now, since Luke places this material in the Perean ministry, 
and assigns to the several fragments of it distributed through his record of this 
ministry specific historical occasions indicated by brief historical introductions, these 
must have been arbitrary inventions of the evangelist. But there is nothing in this 
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evangelist’s methods of dealing with his other sources that would lead us to ascribe to 
him such a method of procedure. 

f. It is inadequate in failing to account for the large amount of material peculiar 
to Luke. This objection belongs, however, in a different class from the preceding, 
tending to show not that the hypothesis is in itself incorrect, but that it is inadequate. 

On the whole this hypothesis labors under insuperable difficulties. 

The objections to hypotheses P, Q, R, 8, T are for the most part similar to those 
already urged against O, and may be somewhat more briefly stated. 

The objections to hypothesis P are: 

a. It reverses the order of descent rendered probable by the facts respecting the 
infancy narratives, The facts already adduced from Acts 1:21, 22, the preface of 
Luke, and Mark 1:1 make even more strongly against this hypothesis than against O. 

b. A total ignoring of the infancy story of Matt., such as is by this hypothesis 
ascribed to Luke, is unaccountable in view of the use which by the hypothesis Luke 
must have made of the other portions of Matt. 

ce. It fails to account for Mark’s omission of that large amount of material which 
was furnished him in common by both his sources but is not found in his gospel. 

d. It inadequately accounts for the relatively small amount of agreement between 
Matt. and Luke against Mark in threefold narrative. 

e. It fails entirely to account for the totally different location of the material 
found in Luke in the Perean section, in Matt. in the Galilean or passion week. Even 
aside from any comparison of it with his treatment of another source, such as we were 
able to make in considering hypothesis O, the treatment of the different portions of 
Matt. which this hypothesis ascribes to Luke is, as pointed out in discussing O, dis- 
tinctly improbable. 

f. It is inadequate in failing to account for the material peculiar to Luke. 

The objections to hypothesis Q are: 

- a. Like O and P it fails to account for the absence of any influence of the infancy 
story of Matt. upon that in Luke. 

b. It inadequately accounts for the relatively small amount of agreement between 
Matt. and Luke against Mark in threefold narrative. 

ce. It fails to account for the treatment which Luke accorded to that portion of 
Matt. which he gathered together into his Perean ministry, differing so markedly as 
it does from that which, on this hypothesis, he accorded to other portions of Matt. 
and to Mark. The objection urged against O holds with full force against Q. 

d. It is inadequate in failing to account for the material peculiar to Luke. 

To hypothesis R it is to be objected: 

a. It fails to account for the absence of any influence of Luke’s infancy narrative 

‘upon that contained in Matt. 

b. It fails to account for the relatively small amount of agreement between Matt, 

and Luke against Mark in material found also in Mark, 
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c. It fails to account for the totally different location of the material found in 
Luke in the Perean section, in Matt. in the Galilean ministry and passion week. 
The relation between Matt. and Luke is on this hypothesis, and on the two fol- 
lowing, the reverse of that supposed in hypotheses O, P, and Q. But the improba- 
bility of the hypothesis at this point is only less than in the preceding three. It is 
true that if Matt. used Mark, he freely departed from Mark’s order so far as concerns 
arrangement of the material in the first half of the Galilean ministry, that is, from 
Matt. 4:12 to 13:58. But in no case does he assign discourse material exceeding 
the limits of a verse or two and derived from Mark to a different period of the life of 
Jesus. Except in the first half of the Galilean ministry, as already indicated, his 
departures from Mark’s order are extremely slight. The material contained in Luke 
in the pre-Galilean period he also assigns to the position in which it appears in Luke, 
and the material found in Luke in the Galilean ministry he likewise assigns to that 
period, though exercising the same freedom that he has used in respect to Mark. But 
‘according to this hypothesis Matt. must have dealt in an entirely different way with 
the material which he desired to use from Luke’s Perean period, carefully placing 
every verse so employed in a different location, even in a different period of the 
ministry, from that to which Luke had assigned it. This procedure, while indicating 
that Matt. must have possessed much of the same material which Luke also contains, 
is quite inexplicable on the supposition that he had it before him in the precise form 
and position in which it stands in the gospel of Luke. 

d. It is inadequate in failing to account for matter in Luke not found in Mark, 
or for the important material peculiar to Matt. 

The objections to hypothesis S are: 

a. By making Mark derivative it reverses the probable order of descent as indi- 
cated by the absence of an infancy story from Mark, and its presence in the source Luke. 

b. It fails to account for the absence of any influence of Luke’s infancy narrative 
upon Matt. 

ce. It inadequately accounts for the relatively small amount of agreement of Matt. 
and Luke against Mark in threefold material. 

d. It ascribes to Matt. the same improbable way of treating the material of 
Luke’s Perean section that is involved in hypothesis R. 

e. It is inadequate in failing to account for the matter peculiar to Matt. 

Hypothesis T is open to nearly the same objections as P, but is like R and 8 in 
that Matt. is made secondary to Luke. Thus 

a. It fails to account for the absence of an infancy story in Mark. 

b. It fails to account for Matt.’s independence of Luke in the infancy narratives. 

ce. It ascribes to Matt. the same treatment of the material of Luke’s Perean sec- 
tion, the improbability of which has been pointed out in discussing R and §, although 
in this case we are without a basis of comparison, since by this hypothesis Matt. did 
not possess Mark, 
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d. It fails to account for Mark’s omission of that large amount of material which 
was possessed in common by both his sources but is not found in his gospel. 

e. It is inadequate in failing to account for the matter peculiar to Matt., or for 
the rejection by Mark of this addition to his material found in Luke and of the 
peculiar material of Luke. But neither this objection nor the immediately preceding 
one can be strongly urged, since we are without basis of comparison by which to 
decide by what motives Mark might have been influenced. 

Concerning hypothesis U it is sufficient to say that 2, being the source of Mark 
and Luke, must approximate either the one or the other of these gospels, or contain 
the material now found in both or either of them. In proportion as x approximates 
Mark the hypothesis approaches R and is open to the objections already urged against 
that theory. In proportion as a approximates Luke the hypothesis approaches S and 
is open to the objections urged against that theory. Nor will the difficulty of the 
hypothesis be obviated by supposing that x contained the sum of the material now 
found in Mark and Luke, for in that case not only will most of the objections 
already urged hold, but it will be necessary to suppose further that x contained a con- 
siderable number of duplicate narratives of which the two evangelists in each case 
selected a different one. 

Hypothesis V in turn approaches Q if a be supposed to approximate Mark, and 
is open to the objections urged against Q, or approaches O if a be supposed to approxi- 
mate Matt. . Or, if x be supposed to include all the material now in Mark and Matt. 
it would be open to substantially the same objections as O. 

Hypothesis W approaches P if « be supposed to approximate Matt., or T if 
x be supposed to approximate Luke. If « be supposed to include only the material 
common to Matt. and Luke, then it is entirely inadequate by reason of its failure to 
account for the material which each of them possesses in addition to that which it 
shares with the other. Ifa be supposed to include the material now found in both 
or either of them, not only must that document have been a strange assemblage of 
duplicates, but the two evangelists which drew from it must, in so large a number of 
cases as to be explained only by private arrangement between them, have chosen that 
form of narative, and those details of narrative, which the other evangelist omitted. 
Thus, the infancy narrative must have included both the Matt. and the Luke story, 
and the two evangelists must have so divided the material between them that each 
omitted what the other used, except, indeed, that both retained certain words of the 
angel concerning the birth of Jesus and his name, but took pains in this case to 
ascribe them to different occasions. 

Conrady has, indeed, undertaken to defend the hypothesis that these infancy 
stories are derived from a common source, which he endeavors to relate in some way 
to the protevangelium of James; but such a hypothesis can only excite surprise that 
one who has carefully studied the way in which documents were used by ancient writers 
could have had sufficient confidence in this theory to propose it. Whatever view be 
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taken of a the theory is open to two objections, one of which also holds against several 
previous hypotheses, the other of which is peculiar to this theory. 

a. By making Mark derivative it contravenes the probable order of descent as 
indicated by the facts concerning the infancy narratives. Considerations similar to 
those already adduced against hypotheses O and P on this point hold also against the 
present hypothesis. 

b. It fails to account for the different methods of treatment which on this hypoth- 
esis both Matt. and Luke must have adopted toward different portions of the same 
source. The material which by hypothesis was afterward taken up by Mark, both 
Matt. and Luke reproduce in closely similar form, and in the main in the same order, 
the chief exception being in respect to the first half of the Galilean ministry in Matt., 
as already referred to. But the material which Mark did not afterward take up they 
treat differently from the way in which they treat Mark, differently from one another, 
and differently in different parts of the gospel. This fact must be accounted as 
almost conclusive evidence that we have in some way by this hypothesis reversed the 
actual order of proceeding. If we endeavor to avoid this difficulty by the obvious 
suggestion that a is in reality not one document but two, then it immediately appears 
that one of the two elements into which x is thus resolved must have been substantially 
the gospel of Mark; in other words, this modification of the hypothesis resolves 
hypothesis W into hypothesis Y. 

If then we turn to consider hypothesis Y, we observe that it is consistent with 
most of the facts thus far adduced. The recognition of Mark as a common source 
of Matt. and Luke accounts for that portion of the gospel narrative which is common 
to all three. It is also consistent with the fact of agreements of Mark and Matt. 
against Luke, and of Mark and Luke against Matt., and of the much smaller amount of 
agreement of Matt. and Luke against Mark. The recognition of a second non-extant 
source of Matt. and Luke accounts in general for the existence in Matt. and Luke of 
material not found in Mark. The hypothesis is, however, inadequate. Thus— 

a. It fails to account for the existence of entirely independent infancy stories in 
Matt. and Luke. 

b. One document additional to Mark is inadequate to account for the great dif- 
ferences in arrangement and content of the post-infancy portions of Matt. and Luke. 
For it is evident that a document containing only the material common to Matt. and 
Luke fails to account for the important matter peculiar to the first and third gospels 
respectively. On the other hand a document containing both the non-Markan material 
common to Matt. and Luke and the material peculiar to each excludes the explanation 
of the great differences between Matt. and Luke in content and arrangement of non- 
Markan material by their possession of sources only in part the same, or by a difference 
in their method of combining the sources (such as would be natural or inevitable in 
case of a multiplicity of sources used by the two evangelists), and compels the suppo- 
sition of a rearrangement, by one or the other of the evangelists, of the non-Markan 
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document possessed by them both, and a variant treatment of different parts of the 
same document by the same evangelist, for neither of which can any motive be dis- 
covered. If, for example, the non-Markan source be supposed to have contained the 
material common to Matt. and Luke in the setting in which it appears in Matt. we 
have nearly the same situation supposed in hypothesis O, and objection e urged against 
that hypothesis holds here also with slight modification. Or, if the non-Markan 
material existed in the form and connection in which Luke now has it, the situation is 
nearly the same as in hypothesis R, and objection ¢ urged against that view holds here 
with little change. The facts still to be considered will set in still clearer light the 
inadequacy of one non-Markan source to account for all the facts. 

The recognition of these inadequacies of hypothesis Y calls for its modification 
by the recognition of the fact that x is not in reality one document, but two, or even 
more.” In order to discover into how many parts « is to be resolved, and what the 
constituents of each part were, it will be necessary now to examine the gospels Matt. 
and Luke once more, and more closely, and to compare them with reference both 
to the material which they have in common and to that which is peculiar to each. 

11. It is one of the long-ago observed peculiarities of the first gospel that it con- 
tains certain extended discourses of Jesus, somewhat regularly distributed through the 
book. There are in all six of these, occupying nine chapters of the gospel: the 
sermon on the mount in chaps. 5-7, the missionary discourse in chap. 10, the parables 
of the growth of the kingdom in chap. 13, the discourse on the personal relations of 
the disciples in chap. 18, the invective against the Pharisees in chap. 23, and the dis- 
course on the end of the nation in chaps. 24 and 25. If now we examine these dis- 
courses with reference to the extent to which they are paralleled in the other gospels, we 
discover two facts: (1) In every case there is at an approximately corresponding place 
in one or both of the other synoptic gospels, a discourse, or at least a few sentences, 
on the theme of the discourse as given in Matt. In the case of the sermon on the 
mount this parallel discourse is in Luke only; in the case of all the rest it is found in 
both Mark and Luke.“ (2) In every case the discourse in Matt. contains, in addition 


13 Hypothesis Y might also be modified by the theory 
that Mark also possessed x; or this might be combined 
with the resolution of x, in which case Mark might be sup- 
posed to have possessed one or more of the component 
elements of x. But the only advantage gained by this 
dependence of Mark on x is that it would explain that rela- 
tively small amount of agreement which exists between 
Matt. and Luke against Mark. But against it are the ob- 
jections (a) that it fails to account for the fact that this 
agreement is so small in amount; if Matt. and Luke both 
possessed a source of Mark, it would be reasonable to 


expect that they would oftener adopt readings of that 
source which Mark had modified; (b) that in the form 
which leaves x unresolved it supposes Mark to have omit- 
ted from his sources more material than he used; in the 
form which resolves x into elements, the only part that 
could on the basis of evidence be supposed to be in Mark’s 
hands would be a slightly different recension of what we 
now possess in Mark; this amounts simply to saying that 
the present Mark is a slightly different edition from that 
which Matt. and Luke used; (c) that it unnecessarily com- 
plicates the hypothesis. 


14 This general parallelism of the discourses of Matt. with material found in Mark and Luke will appear in the 


following list: 
The sermon on the mount: 
The mission of the Twelve: 
The parables by the sea: 
Persona! relations of disciples: 
Discourse against the Pharisees: 
Eschatological discourse: 


Matt., chaps. 5-7 
Matt. 10:1—11:1 
Matt. 13:1-53 
Matt., chap. 18 
Matt., chap. 23 
Matt., chaps. 24, 25. 
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Luke 6:20-49 
Mark 6: 7-13 Luke 9:1-6 
Mark 4:1-34 Luke 8:4-18 
Mark 9:33-50 Luke 9: 46-50 
Mark 12:38-40 Luke 20:45-47 
Mark, chap, 13 Luke 21:5-38 
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to the material which is parallel to that of the corresponding section in Mark or Luke, 
certain other material. If now we examine this additional material, looking for paral- 
lels to it in other parts of the other gospels, we shall discover that it is of three kinds: 

a. There is in each of the discourses a certain portion peculiar to Matt. 

b. There is a large amount of material paralleled only in Luke, and at an entirely 
different place, though usually closely resembling it in language. The Luke parallels 
of this last material (save that Matt. 10:24a=Luke 6:40a) are invariably in his Perean 
section, 9:51—18:14; 19:1—28; 7. e., in that portion of his record of the Perean min- 
istry of which there are no parallels in Mark’s record of this period. 

c. There is in some of these discourses a small amount of material found also in 
Mark, but in a different position, much of this being also paralleled in Luke in a 
position corresponding to that of Mark. It is worthy of notice that in no instance 
do the Matt. discourses contain material parallel to that in Luke, except such as is 
either in the six parallel discourses (in every instance except the sermon on the 
mount the Luke discourse being closely parallel to that found in the corresponding 
place in Mark) or in the Perean section. 

If now, dismissing these results from mind altogether, we undertake a study of 
these discourses of Jesus as reported in Matt. with reference to their content and 
structure, we discover that there are certain portions of them which give us difficulty, 
either because they interrupt what seems to be the evident logical structure of the dis- 
course, or because they are as evidently inappropriate to the occasion described in the 
introduction to the discourse. Thus in the sermon on the mount we find that there 
are certain portions which, though not so distinctly foreign to the general course of 
thought as to arrest the attention of the casual reader, do yet disclose themselves as 
such to careful study. For example, chap. 6 opens with the words: ‘‘Take heed that 
ye do not your righteousness before men to be seen of them; else ye have no reward 
with your Father who is in heaven.” It is evident that Jesus is here passing to con- 
trast the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven with the conduct of the Pharisees, as 
in the preceding chapter he had contrasted it with their teaching, and specifically now 
in respect to ostentatiousness. Positively stated, he is insisting upon righteousness of 
the heart and before God, who knows the heart, in contrast with outward conduct per- 
formed to win the praise of men, just as in chap. 5 he had contrasted righteousness of 
the heart with a literalism that kept the letter of the statute at the sacrifice of real 
morality. It is scarcely less clear that he here gives three illustrations of this general 
teaching, viz., almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. If now the first and third of these illus- 
trations be compared, the paragraphs severally devoted to them will be seen to be exactly 
symmetrical in structure. They begin with similar words, ‘‘When thou doest alms,” 
“When ye fast,” and each ends with the words, “and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee.” The intervening verses, moreover, are exactly parallel in thought 
and form, differing only in that which forms the subject of the illustration. If the 
second illustration be examined, it will be found that the first two verses constitute a 
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perfect parallel to the first and third illustrations. To these verses, however, there are 
added in the case of the second illustration nine more, which not only exceed the 
parallelism and destroy the symmetry of structure, but, what is much more signifi- 
cant, carry the thought away from righteousness before God, illustrated in the case 
of prayer, to prayer in general, first to simplicity in prayer, and then to the forgiving 
spirit as the condition of securing the answer to our prayer for forgiveness. 

If we extend our study to the sermon on the mount as a whole, we shall find that 
similar phenomena characterize the whole discourse. Studied throughout with refer- 
ence to its structure and course of thought, and wholly without reference to the bearing 
of the results on the synoptic problem, it will be found to contain two somewhat distinct 
strata of material. There is first a discourse on a clearly defined theme, the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom of heaven, especially in relation to the current ethics which were 
professedly derived from the Old Testament. This discourse has a well-defined 
structure, and presents no difficulties of analysis that are at all serious. Overlying this, 
or, to drop the figure, interpolated into it, is a series of additions, each of which is either 
attached, as the words about prayer are, to a paragraph dealing with the same theme, 
from which they are nevertheless a digression, or constitutes an entirely new para- 
graph more or less closely related in thought to that paragraph of the first stratum 
which it follows. 

If, furthermore, the two strata themselves be examined with reference to their 
parallels in.other parts of the gospels, it will be found that the facts respecting them 
are different. The first one constitutes a discourse which has a manifest relationship 
with that which stands in Luke 6: 20-49, and yet is as clearly different from it. The 
two are similar in general theme and in certain striking sentences, and, what is most 
remarkable, in the order of the similar parts, there being but three or four instances of 
parallel verses differently placed, and but one (Matt. 7:12; Luke 6:31) in which the 
difference of position exceeds the limits of a paragraph. On the other hand, the two 
discourses are very unequal in extent, that of Matt. being three and one-half times as 
long as Luke’s, but Luke’s also containing some material not in Matt. They are very 
different in point of view, Luke’s form wholly lacking the Jewish atmosphere which is 
so characteristic of Matthew’s. It is impossible to doubt that these discourses are in 
some way related; it is impossible to suppose that either can have been derived wholly 
from the other, difficult to suppose that either can have constituted a direct and chief 
source of the other. The resemblance is widely different in degree, if not in kind, 
from that which marks those portions of the gospels which we are constrained to refer 
to a common source, and the resemblance between the basal stratum of the Matt. dis- 
course and Luke 6:20—49 is widely different from that which appears in comparing 
those portions of this discourse which are paralleled in Luke’s Perean section with the 
Lukan version of them. 

Since neither Luke nor Mark can have been the sole source of the basal stratum 
in Matt., we are compelled to posit a source no longer extant in separate form, and 
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presumably distinct from any document possessed by Luke, since much of the mate- 
rial of which we are speaking does not appear in his gospel. 

The, interjected material, on the other hand, has in general no parallel in the 
corresponding discourse in Luke, but almost all of it is paralleled in other portions of 
the gospels. It is of two kinds as respects the location of its parallels. The largest 
portion of it is found in Luke’s Perean section.” A small portion is paralleled in 
Mark." A few verses are paralleled more or less completely both in Luke’s Perean 
section and in Mark.” 

Now, these facts, combined with those which we have already considered with 
reference to the relation of the gospels, point strongly to the conclusion that the 
sermon on the mount in its present form is drawn from at least three sources; first, a 
basal discourse —a discourse more or less closely resembling that which is contained in 
Luke 6:20-49; second, a document which contained Luke, chaps. 11 and 12, and 
probably chap. 16, but which was not our present Luke; and, third, the gospel of 
Mark. The few sentences in this discourse which are paralleled in Mark would not 
perhaps require this addition, but, in view of the other evidence that Matt. possessed 


Mark, this is the simplest way to account for them.” 
The discourse which with its introduction is contained in Matt. 9:36—11:1 is 


not less instructive, though the facts are somewhat different. 


This discourse is said 


to have been spoken to the Twelve on the occasion of sending them out on a mission- 


ary journey. 


15Matt. 5:25, 26 has its parallel in Luke 12:58, 59; 
Matt. 5:32 in Luke 16:18; Matt. 6:8 in Luke 12:30; Matt. 
6:9-13 in Luke 11:2-4; Matt. 6:19-34 in Luke 12:22-34; 
11:34, 35; 16:13; Matt. 7:7-11 in Luke 11:9-13. Besides 
these seven passages, there are several which do not so 
clearly interrupt the course of thought in Matt. Matt. 
5:13b is paralleled in Luke 14:34; Matt. 5:15 in Luke 
11:33; Matt.5:18 in Luke 16:17; Matt. 7:13, 14 in Luke 
18: 24. 

16 Matt. 5:29, 30is paralleled in Mark 9: 43, 47 (and Matt. 
18:8,9); Matt. 5:32 in Mark 10:11 (and Matt. 19:9); Matt. 
6:14 in Mark 11:25. 

17Thus with Matt. 5:13b cf. Luke 14:34, 35 and Mark 
9:50; with Matt. 5:15 cf. Luke 11:33 and Mark 4:21 (also 
Luke 8:16); with Matt. 5: 32 cf, Luke 16:18 and Mark 10:11 
(also Matt. 19:9). 

18If we inquire more closely respecting the origin of 
the sermon as given by Matt., two hypotheses suggest them- 
selves as possibly accounting for the facts. (a) It may be 
that we have in Luke’s discourse and in that portion of 
Matt. which we have designated as its first or basal stratum 
two different recensions of the same material. These two 
recensions have evidently diverged widely from one another 
under the influence of the intention to adapt them to dif- 
ferent readers or hearers, and have exercised little influ- 
ence upon one another since their divergence, yet have 
retained, especially in order of topics treated, clearly 
recognizable evidence of their relationship. (b) The dis- 
course in the Lukan form may be the basis upon which, 
with the use of material drawn from an independent source, 
the discourse in Matt. has been built up. The second of 


In the early part of it Jesus instructs them to go only to the lost sheep 


these hypotheses is favored by the close verbal resemblance 
of a small portion of the material which Matt. has in com- 
mon with Luke (see especially Matt. 7:1-5; Luke 6:37a, 
38b, 41, 42), and by the close resemblance in order of 
parallel material. The first hypothesis is favored by the 
independent treatment of the subject which characterizes 
most of the Matt. discourse which is parallel to Luke 6: 20- 
49, by the clearly marked plan and clearly defined and 
independent point of view of the basal discourse in Matt., 
and by the fact that the second hypothesis compels us to 
suppose that the same writer first built up out of two sources 
a discourse having marked unity and definiteness of pur- 
pose, and then destroyed that unity by additions from a 
third source; for if it be said that these two steps were 
taken by different authors, then the final author of the 
gospel already possessed the discourse, not in its elements, 
Luke 6:20-49 and a second source, but with these two com- 
bined into what we have called the basal discourse in Matt. 
The diverse indications of the evidence suggest modifica- 
tions of the first hypothesis in the direction of the second. 
Thus the close verbal parallelism of Matt. 7:1-5 with Luke 
6:37a, 38 b, 41, 42, combined with the close resemblance in 
order of the sentences common to the discourses, may lead 
to the conclusion that, while Matt. possessed a discourse 
having substantially the characteristics of the basal dis- 
course in this gospel, he also possessed Luke 6:20-49 and 
made some use of it. This view is somewhat favored again 
by observing that, while Matt. 7:1-5 is not distinctly foreign 
to the basal discourse, it is less clearly germane to it than 
those portions in which the verbal resemblance to Luke 
6:20-49 is less clearly marked. 
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of the house of Israel, but in the next paragraph, 10:16 ff., there is a sudden forward 
projection in time, and a sudden widening of the horizon. He speaks of their being 
delivered up to councils, of being scourged in the synagogues, of being brought before 
governors and kings for a testimony to them and to the gentiles, and finally declares: 
‘Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Judea till the Son of man be come.” These 
words evidently refer to the time after his departure, and their incongruity with this 
occasion is evident. 

If now we look for the parallels of this discourse that appear in the corresponding 
sections in Mark and Luke, we discover that they are confined to six verses (1, 10-14), 
and that none of the incongruous material appears in these verses. If we examine 
the material outside these six verses, including of course all the incongruous matter, 
as well as some which is not inappropriate to this occasion, we find that (save for 
10:24a) it falls into three parts: first, material which has no parallel in the other 
gospels; second, material which is paralleled in the Perean portion of Luke; and, third, 
material which is paralleled in Mark, chiefly in his report of the eschatological dis- 
course of Jesus spoken just before his death. Except for half a verse, therefore, 
the Matt. discourse contains no material parallel to Luke that is not found either in 
the corresponding portion of Mark or in Luke’s Perean section. Thus the general 
facts respecting this discourse are the same as respecting the sermon on the mount, 
except that, whereas in the sermon on the mount the basal element was a differ- 
ent recension of the discourse found in Luke 6:20-49, in this case it is in a passage 
of six verses paralleled at the corresponding place in Mark. The facts in detail will be 
easily seen by referring to the table appended to this essay. 

We may next examine the parables in Matt. 13:1-53. There are seven of them. 
Two of them, together with the interpretation of the first and the discussion concerning 
the reason for teaching in parables, are closely paralleled in Mark and in the parallel 
passage in Luke. The tests for three documents, it may be said in passing, strongly 
suggest the originality of Mark and the independent use of Mark by the other two 
gospels. Two of the seven are found in Luke’s Perean portion, chap. 13, one of these 
being included in the two previously mentioned. The remaining four are peculiar to 
Matt. The facts are therefore substantially the same as in the preceding case, but 
differ in two minor particulars. There is in this case no material parallel to that which 
is found in Mark, except that which appears in the principal and similarly located 
parallel passage. One of the parables, that of the mustard seed, appears both in the 
corresponding passage of Mark and in Luke’s Perean section. It is instructive to 
observe that the parable of the leaven immediately follows the parable of the mustard 
seed both in Luke’s Perean section and in Matt. Plurality of sources for Matthew’s 
chapter, as also the presence in both sources of the parable of the mustard seed, is 
obviously suggested. Of like significance is the double termination of the collection 
in Matt.’s chapter, vss. 34, 35, parallel to Mark 4:33, 34, with which he concludes 
his collection of parables, forming the first conclusion, and vs. 53, peculiar to this 
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gospel, the second. Though we do not possess separately the source from which the 
material peculiar to Matt. is drawn, this fact certainly suggests conflation of Mark with 
this non-extant document, and the whole chapter has the marks of being a conflation 
of elements drawn from three different sources. 

The facts respecting the other three long discourses in Matt. can be briefly stated. 
In the discourse on the personal relations of the members of the kingdom, Matt., chap. 
18, the introduction, vss. 1, 2, is similar to the introduction to the parallel passage in 
Mark (9:33-36) and Luke (9:46, 47). Of the thirty-three verses which make up the 
discourse proper, vss. 5, 6, 8, 9 are closely parallel to Mark’s corresponding section; 
vss. 8, 12-14 are paralleled in Luke’s Perean section, though vs. 3 is also paralleled in 
a non-parallel section of Mark (10:15); and vss. 12-14 vary sufficiently from the Perean 
version (15:4—7) to raise the question whether Matt. drew it from that source or from 
some independent source containing substantially the same material. Vss. 10, 15-35 
are peculiar to Matt., except for a partial parallelism of vss. 15 and 21 to Luke 17:3, 4. 

In the discourse against the Pharisees, Matt., chap. 23, vss. 1, 6, 7a are parallel 
to the corresponding passage in Mark (12:38, 39). Vss. 4, 12, 18, 23, 25-27, 29-31, 34 
36 are paralleled in thought, and to a certain extent in expression, to passages in the 
Perean section of Luke (11:39-52; 14:11; 18:14); vss. 37-39 are paralleled almost 
word for word in Luke 13:34, 35; vs. 11 is paralleled in non-parallel sections of Mark 
(9:35; 10:43, 44); and vss. 2, 3, 5, 7b-10, 15-22, 24, 28, 32, 33 are peculiar to Matt. 

In the eschatological discourse, Matt., chaps. 24, 25, 24:1-9, 13-25, 29-36, 
42 is closely parallel to Mark, with only slight additions and changes; 24:26—28, 37— 
41, 43-51 is paralleled in Luke’s Perean section (17: 23-27, 34-37; 12:39, 40, 42- 
46), the verbal resemblance being for the most part very close; 24:10-12, and 
chap. 25 are peculiar to Matt., except for a slight parallelism with Luke’s Perean 
section in 25:11, 12 (Luke 13:25) and a somewhat closer resemblance between the 
parable of the talents and Luke’s (Perean) parable of the pounds (19:11—27), especially 
noticeable in the latter part (Matt. 25:24-29; Luke 19:20-25). 

It thus appears that, with individual peculiarities in each case, the general facts 


respecting all these discourses are the same. In each, three elements appear, with the 
addition in some cases of a fourth of less importance. In each one there is a portion, 
usually closely connected with the narrative introduction, which is paralleled in the 
corresponding section of Mark, except that in the sermon on the mount the parallel is 
in Luke; in each case there is material peculiar to Matt.; in each case there is material 
paralleled in Luke’s Perean section; in some cases there is a verse or two paralleled in 
a non-parallel section of Mark; in no case is any portion paralleled in Luke outside 
of 6:20—49, the Perean section, and passages themselves paralleled in Mark. 

The portion of these long discourses just referred to of which there is no parallel 
in either Mark or Luke consists of approximately the following passages: 5:4, 7-10, 
18a, 14, 16, 17, 19-24, 27, 28, 31, 83-39a, 41, 48; 6:1-7, 10b, 18b; 16-18,” 

19 Perhaps also 6:19, to which Luke 12:33 is only a substantial parallel. 
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S451 Onl below 22.1 10:5,-0, 6b, 16 b: 25, 20,000, 41513714. 15, 24-30, 35-53; 
18:4, 10, 14, 16-20, 23-34; 23:2, 8, 5, 7b-10, 15-22, 24, 28, 82; 24:10-12, 30a; 25:1- 
11a, 13, 14-30,” 31-46, being in all about 160 to 165 verses. 

12. The existence of this material in the longer discourses reported or built up 
by the author of the first gospel and peculiar to it, naturally raises the question 
whether there are also in the shorter discourses reported by this evangelist sayings of 
Jesus not reported in the other gospels. Examination discloses the fact that there are 
such and yields the following list: Matt. 3:14, 15; 9:18a; 11:28-30; 12:5-7, 11, 12a, 
34; 16:17-19; 19:28; 20:1-15; 21:28-82, 43; 22:1-14; 26:52, 53, to which should 
perhaps be added certain passages in which sayings of Jesus are introduced by a brief 
narrative, viz., 15:12-14, 28, 24; 17:24-27; 19:10-12; 21:14-16, containing eight 
more verses of sayings of Jesus. There is, of course, no reason why these sayings of 
Jesus should be separated from those named above. If, then, we combine the two lists, 
we find that the following passages of Matt. contain reports of sayings attributed 
to Jesus and reported in the first gospel only: 3:14, 15; 5:4, 7-10, 18a, 14, 16, 17, 
19-24, 27, 28, 31, 33-39a, 41, 48; 6:1-7, 10b, 18b, 16-18, 34; 7:6, 12b, 15, 22; 
9:18a; 10:5, 6, 8b, 16b, 28, 25b, 86, 41; 11:28-30; 12:5-7, 11, 12a, 84; 13:14, 15, 
24-30, 35-53; 15:12-14, 23, 24; 16:17-19; 17:24-27; 18:4, 10, 14, 16-20, 23-34; 
19:10-12, 28; 20:1-15; 21:14-16, 28-32, 48; 22:1-14; 28:2, 3, 5, 7b—10, 15-22, 24, 
28, 82; 24:10-12, 80a; 25:1-11a, 18, 14-46; 26:52, 53. Now, the existence of these 
verses in the gospel of Matt., about 230 in number, consisting of sayings of Jesus not 
reported in the other gospels and constituting a little over one-fifth of the whole gospel, 
cannot but remind us of the statement of Papias quoted by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl., 
iii, 39): Maréaios weév oby “EBpaidi Siaréxt@ Ta AdyLa ouveypdryato. ‘“Hpunvevoe & 
avTa ws nv Suvatos Exactos. The comparison of the gospels certainly suggests that 
these passages constituted a source of our gospel of Matt. It is in favor of the suppo- 
sition that they were in fact contained in, or constituted, the original collection of 
sayings of Jesus to which Papias refers, that it conforms to this ancient and undis- 
puted tradition, and that it explains, as no theory which makes the Matthean Logia 
a source of both Matt. and Luke or of all three synoptists can explain, how the present 
gospel of Matt. obtained the name. On this view the present gospel naturally took 
the name of that old document which it alone, of our present gospels at least, repro- 
duced and of which it might almost be considered only an enlarged edition. Because 
of the relation of this document to our first gospel, and its probable relation to the 
apostle Matthew, we may properly call it the Matthean document, and refer to it by 
the abbreviation M. 

13. The peculiar facts respecting the use by Matt. and Luke respectively of that 
material which the former has assigned to the Perean period, and which the latter has 
included in his great discourses, point strongly to the existence of this material as part 


20 Luke 19:1-27 has another version of what is evidently latter portion, vss. 26-29 of Matt., 22-26 of Luke, the paral- 
the same parable which Matt. reports in 25:14-30; in the _ lelism is very close. 
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of a separate document possessed by them in common, but very differently employed. 
That both evangelists used such a common source, not one of them the completed 
gospel of the other, is shown by facts already referred to (see 10, pp. 28 f., and the dis- 
cussion of hypotheses O and R, pp. 29, 31). It remains, however, to inquire what was 
the extent of this document, and in what form it existed. Obviously our first inquiry 
is whether either of its present existing forms will account for the other; if so, it is 
needless to posit some third non-existent form. 

Will the form in which it exists in Matt. account for its form in Luke? To this 
a negative answer must be returned. (a) As this material exists in Matt., it is dis- 
tributed through the Galilean ministry and the passover week. To suppose that Luke 
possessed this would be to suppose that he had a considerable part of the present gospel 
of Matt. But in that case it would be difficult to explain why, reproducing the dis- 
course material, often with close verbal exactness, there should be so nearly a total 
absence of any influence of the narratives of Matt. in the same period upon Luke’s 
narrative sections. (b) It would be impossible to explain why Luke should segregate 
this particular material, gathering it out of the period in which Matt. had placed it 
into a period in which Matt. had placed none of it. (c) It would compel the supposi- 
tion that Luke had detached material from the discourses in which it stood in Matt. 
and invented for much of it entirely new historical occasions. For it is a fact long 
ago and often observed that the discourse material which Luke introduces by short 
narratives, Matt. includes in his long discourses. (d) It would leave still unaccounted 
for that portion of Luke’s account of the Perean period which is contained neither in 
18:15-43, parallel to Mark, chap. 10, nor in Matt., and so would still compel the 
positing of another source. 

On the other hand, the hypothesis that a once separate document substantially 
identical with Luke 9:51—18:14 and 19:1—28 was possessed by both Matt. and Luke, 
the latter incorporating it bodily, save for the interjection of 18:15-43 from Mark, 
the former making general excerpts from it, chiefly of the sayings of Jesus, accounts 
for all the phenomena, and is itself open to no serious objection. That it was in its 
original form designated as a narrative of the Perean ministry is, in view of the first 
evangelist’s use of it, not at all probable. The position assigned to it by Luke is 
perhaps sufficiently explained by a lack of any definite designation of it as the nar- 
rative of a particular period, together with the fact that both this document (Luke 
18:35; 19:1) and Mark (10:46) recorded an arrival at Jericho, which it was obvious 
to identify. The transposition of material from its connection in this document to 
the location as given by Matt. would be unnatural in a writer who wished to give the 
sayings of Jesus as nearly as possible in their original connection, but not improbable 
in a writer who, as was evidently the case with the first evangelist, was building up an 
argument out of narrative material, and who, in details at least, controlled his arrange- 
ment by topical, not chronological, considerations. It would be easier to account for 
the absence from Matt. of so large a part of what is found in this document as it 
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appears in Luke, if we could suppose that he possessed a shorter recension of it, or that 
Luke added to the original common document material derived from tradition or some 
other document. But the simplest view is nevertheless that Matt. and Luke both 
possessed a document substantially identical with Luke 9:51—18:14; 19:1-28, 
lacking, however, any indication of the precise period to which the events belonged. 
With reference simply to its location in Luke it may be called the Perean document 


CP). 

14. Mention has been made (10, p. 28) of five sections in part or wholly parallel in 
Matt. and Luke, this material not being found in Mark. One of these, the sermon on 
the mount, has already been discussed. The other four sections are the preaching of 
John the Baptist, the temptation of Jesus, the centurion’s servant, and the message 
from John the Baptist—all, it will be observed, narrative in character, and all in the 
John the Baptist period, or in the Galilean ministry. In the first two instances the 
material common to Matt. and Luke appears in close combination with material found 
also in Mark. In the last two there is no related matter in Mark. The existence of 
these sections, suggesting that if the first and third evangelists possessed Mark as a 
common source, they had also some other source in common, naturally raises two 
inquiries: first, whether there is in either of the gospels any material that by its 
similarity or its connection betrays itself as probably from the same source; and, 
second, whether there is any clue to the method of-either evangelist in using the two 
sources. Inthe attempt to answer the first of these questions our attention is directed 
to two groups of material. In the first of these Luke relates events which as events 
are either identical with, or very similar to, events also narrated by Mark, but the 
accounts of which are evidently not the same. These narratives are the call of the 
four (Mark 1:16—20; cf. Luke 5:1-11), the rejection at Nazareth (Mark 6:1-6; cf. 
Luke 4:16-30), and the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon (Mark 14:3-9; cf. . 
Luke 7:36-50). The last named of these, it is to be noted, stands in immediate con- 
nection with the fourth of the narratives spoken of above as in whole or in part com- 
mon to Matt. and Luke only. The second group includes passages peculiar to Luke 
standing in close connection with material common to Matt. and Luke. These passages 
are the words of John to the various classes of people (Luke 3:10—-15, 19), the raising 
of the widow’s son (Luke 6:11-17), and the women who accompanied Jesus (Luke 
8:1-3). Thus the whole of Luke 7:1—8:3 is made up of material either common to 
Matt. and Luke or found only in Luke; in other words, of material not found in Mark. 
If now we examine all the material of these three groups—that which is common to 
Matt. and Luke, that which apparently displaces similar material in Mark, and that 
which is peculiar to Luke but stands in immediate connection with the sections first 
named —we discover a marked uniformity in general literary character. The narra- 
tives are all vividly told, surpassing in this respect even the vivid narratives of Mark, 
and in literary style reaching the high-water mark of this gospel. With this material it 
is natural to associate the other passage in Luke’s Galilean ministry which is not 
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paralleled in Mark, viz., the sermon on the plain, or, if we may so call it, the Lukan 
version of the sermon on the mount. All the facts taken together suggest that in 
these passages, Luke 3:7-15, 17, 18; 4:2b—-13 [14, 15] 16-80; 5:1-11; 6:20-49; 7:1— 
8:3, we have a gospel behind and within our present gospel.” The only alternative 
supposition is that we are dealing here with fragments of tradition, or brief separate 
documents, and against this view may be urged alike economy of hypothesis and the 
general literary resemblance of the whole material.” Having reference to the prevail- 
ing character of the content of this document, we may perhaps appropriately call it 
the Galilean Document, and refer to it by abbreviation as G. 

15. Among the passages just discussed are, as already mentioned, two that take 
the place of similar narratives in Mark, not in the sense that they occupy corresponding 
positions, but that Like, who alone inserts them, does not contain the different and 
differently placed accounts of similar events contained in Mark (and Matt.). This 
suggests the inquiry whether there are other instances of a similar proceeding on 
Luke’s part. Hxamination discloses a number of such. 

Thus, in addition to the two instances already named, it is to be observed that 
Luke, who tells in 7:36—50 the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
omits the story of the anointing of Jesus in the house of Simon the leper told in Mark 
14:3-9 and Matt. 26:6-13; relating in 22:24-27 Jesus’ rebuke of the ambition of the 
disciples, he omits the partly similar account which Mark has in 10:35-45; and giving 
in 11:14~-36 an account of the casting out of a demon and the charge of the Pharisees 
that Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub, he omits the account which Mark gives in 
3:22-29; narrating in 10:25-37 the answer of Jesus to the question of the lawyer, 
he omits the similar conversation with a lawyer recorded in Mark 12:28-34 
and Matt. 22:34-40, though retaining certain phrases of Mark’s account. In 
the two cases first mentioned Luke and Mark both assign their respective nar- 
ratives to the Galilean ministry (though not to identical places in that period); in 
the last three cases the two similar events or narratives are assigned to distinctly 
different periods. The first of the three Luke places in the Galilean ministry, Mark 
in the passion week; the second Luke places in the passion week, Mark in the Perean 


21Mr. Badham was, I believe, the first to call attention 
to the relation of these narratives to one another. He 
believed them to constitute the original Petrine gospel of 


expanding and embellishing the narrative of Mark, but is 
strong evidence that the narratives did not come to him as 
detached pieces. Their position, different from that of the 


Mark, no part of which he held is contained in our present 
Mark. See his Formation of the Gospels, first edition. 


22There is not lacking a hint that there was in this 
lost book still other material additional to that now found 
in Luke, Returning to the narratives which apparently 
displace similar accounts in Mark, we may notice that, 
while the narratives common to Mark and Luke are almost 
without exception in the same order in the two gospels, 
the relation of Mark and Luke being in this respect in 
marked contrast with the relation of Mark and Matt., yet 
in those instances in which Luke gives a distinct account 
of what is apparently the same event as that narrated by 
Mark, he gives it alsoa different position. This fact is not 
only an indication that in these cases Luke is not simply 


sections which they displace, can only be accounted for on 
the assumption that they had a place in the source from 
which they were taken. But since, of course, place in this 
case is not absolute but relative, z. e., consists in being after 
or before some other event—it is again strongly suggested 
that this lost source had some of the Mark events in rela- 
tion to which they are set by Luke. If this be so, then it 
follows that Luke has not reproduced the whole of this 
book, but that, as is in itself intrinsically probable, he has in 
some cases preferred Mark to his other source, just as he 
has in these cases preferred the other source to Mark. But 
it will be evident that for order and general structure he 
has built chiefly on the lines laid down by Mark. 
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period; the third Luke places in the Perean period, Mark in the Galilean. It is very 
significant that while Matthew’s account of this event occupies approximately the same 
position as Mark’s, between the message from John the Baptist and the visit of Jesus’ 
kindred to him, and is in considerable part verbally almost identical with Mark’s 
account, yet it is also in other portions as closely like the account which we possess in 
Luke. It is perfectly clear that Matt. and Luke drew from a common source other 
than Mark, and scarcely less so that Matt. drew from Mark also. Whether Luke drew 
from this common source only (which in that case must have had some verbal simi- 
larity to Mark, but not enough to imply common literary origin), or, like Matthew, 
used Mark also, is not perfectly certain. 

But there are still other facts to indicate a disposition on Luke’s part to avoid 
including similar narratives even when contained in the same source. Thus the gospel 
of Mark, which, we have found reason to believe, was his chief source, contains an 
account of the feeding of the five thousand, and also of the feeding of the four thou- 
sand. But Luke, having given the first of these two similar accounts, omits the second 
one. Along with it, indeed, he omits also all the events which Mark includes between 
the two narratives of miraculous feeding, and the section immediately following the 
second one, concerning the sign from heaven. Now, the two chief sayings in the 
passage just referred to, Mark 8:10—21, Luke has in his Perean section. Mark 8:12 
has its parallel in Luke 11:29; 8:14 in Luke 12:1. Does this perhaps account for 
the omission.of this section at this point? There is, at any rate, one other similar 
case that seems to confirm this supposition. Luke, having given in 16:18 in one 
sentence the teaching of Jesus concerning divorce, omits the whole passage which 
Mark has in 10:2-12. Whether the explanation suggested for these last two cases be 
correct or not, and however we may account for the omission of the events which in 
Mark lie between the feeding of the five thousand and the feeding of the four thousand, 
it must be evident that Luke avoided in general repeating similar narratives, whether 
found in the same or different sources, and that in omitting these apparent duplicates 
he did not give the preference uniformly to any one source.” 

16. These facts, which seem to indicate a peculiarity of Luke’s method of using 
his sources, suggest the possibility of gaining some light upon our problem by a dis- 


23The omission of the walking on the water, Mark 
6: 47-56, may perhaps be due to its similarity to the stilling 
of the tempest, which at 8: 22-25 he had already taken from 
Mark 4:35-41. Of the omission of the material contained 
in Mark, chap. 7, I can suggest no explanation other than 
the not wholly satisfactory one that, finding in the feeding 
of the five thousand and the feeding of the four thousand 
narratives that he regarded as duplicates, and in the mate- 
rial immediately following each of these what he also 
wished to omit because of its similarity to material already 
included, or which he intended to include, he omitted the 
whole block, from Mark 6:47 to8:21. It would still remain 
necessary to account for the omission of Mark 8:22-26, 
That this is neither in Matt. nor in Luke suggests the 
possibility that it was not present in the copy of Mark 


which the other evangelists used; in other words, that the 
original Mark was not quite identical with the present 
Mark. And this in turn raises the question whether the 
whole of Mark 6:47 (or 45) to and including 8:26 may 
possibly have been lacking in Luke's copy of Mark. Con- 
cerning the general view of a primitive Mark see above, 
pp. 24-26. 

There are but three significant instances in which 
Luke has retained two similar narratives. These are (a) 
the sending out of the Twelve, 9: 1-6, and the sending out of 
the Seventy, 10:1-16; (b) the healing of the leper, 5:12-16, 
and of the ten lepers, 17:11-19; (c) Jesus’ prediction of his 
death and resurrection, 9: 22-27; 9: 43-45; 18:31-34. But in 
none of these instances is the similarity of the two narra- 
tives such as to suggest identity of the events. 
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covery of like peculiarities on the part of the first evangelist. A survey of the gospels 
in parallelism discloses two facts that seem to be of importance. The first of these is 
the condensed character of Matthew’s narrative at certain points as compared with 
the accounts in the other gospels. Examples of shortening or condensation as com- 
pared with Mark are found in all the following sections: 


A day in Capernaum : Mark 1:21-34 Matt. 8:14-17. 
Healing of a leper: Mark 1:40-45 Matt. 8:1-4. 
Healing of a paralytic: Mark 2:1-12 Matt. 9:1- 
The Gerasene demoniac: Mark 5: 1-20 Matt. 8:28-34. 
Jairus’s daughter: Mark 5:21-43 Matt. 9:18-26. 
Rejection at Nazareth: Mark 6:1-6a Matt.13:54-58, 
Death of John the Baptist: Mark 6:14-29 Matt. 14:1-12. 
Feeding of the five thousand : Mark 6:30-46 Matt. 14 :13-238. 
Eating with unwashen hands: Mark 7:1-23 Matt. 15:1-20.4 


In the few instances in which the narrative of Matt. is longer than Mark’s, this 
arises from the addition of some saying of Jesus, or of some comment of the evangelist, 
the latter sometimes in the form of a reference to the fulfilment of prophecy.” 

In the few narratives that are common to Matt. and Luke only, the relation 
of Matthew’s account to Luke’s is in general the same as to Mark’s in the cases above 
enumerated. Thus in the story of the centurion’s servant (Matt.8:5-13; Luke 
7:1-10), the narrative in Matt. is but two-thirds of the length of that in Luke, the 
apparent equality of the accounts being due to the inclusion by Matt. (vss. 11, 12) of 
certain sayings of Jesus found in Luke’s Perean section (13:28, 29). In the story of 
the message from the Baptist (Matt. 11:2-19; Luke 7:18-—835), the narrative in Matt. is 
again shorter than Luke’s by the omission of the latter’s vss. 20, 21, this shortage in 
narrative being balanced in quantity by the inclusion of sayings of Jesus in vss. 12— 
15, in part parallel to a passage in Luke’s Perean section (16:16), in part parallel to 
Mark 9:12, interpreted as Matt. 17:13 shows that this evangelist understood it of 
John the Baptist, but perhaps derived from the independent sources of Matt. In the 
narrative of Jesus’ answer to the disciples (Matt. 8:19-22; Luke 9:57-61), the nar- 
rative of Matt. is shorter by the omission of the story of the third disciple. It is 
particularly instructive to compare the relation of the Matt. and Luke narratives in 
the story of the centurion’s servant with that of the Matt. and Mark accounts in the 
record of the raising of Jairus’s daughter. In both cases the abbreviation of the 
Matt. story is due chiefly to his omission of the part taken by the agent of the princi- 
pal person, and the ascription directly to the centurion in the one case, the ruler of the 
synagogue in the other, of that which in the parallel narrative is said to have been 
done for him by others. Now, aside from the fact that there is nothing in Matthew’s 
narrative in either case to tempt to expansion by the introduction of an agent to act 
for the centurion and the ruler, it is certainly far more probable that the mind of one 


247n this case Matt. also adds vss. 12-14. 25See Mark 1:14, 15= Matt. 4:12-17; Mark 2: 23-28= 
Matt. 12:1-8; Mark 6:47-52= Matt. 14: 24-33, 
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writer should act in the same way in respect to both his sources (in both cases, that is, 
condensing by omitting the agent) than that two writers (Mark and Luke) should 
independently pursue the same course toward different narratives in the one source 
(Matt.). And this probability becomes still greater when we take into account the 
whole list of sections in which the narrative of Matt. is shorter than that of Mark, on 
the one hand, or of Luke, on the other. Economy of hypothesis, and the principle 
that that form of narrative is secondary which can be accounted for by the observed 
tendency of the writer, are decidedly in favor of attributing to Matt. condensation of 
both his sources, rather than reversing it and attributing to both Mark and Luke 
expansion. And this again is still further strengthened by observing that Luke’s 
tendency, as seen in narratives common to Mark and Luke, is to condensation (less 
marked than in the case of Matt.) rather than to expansion. 

The second characteristic of Matt. as compared with Mark and Luke has already 
been referred to, viz., his tendency not only to combine discourse material together 
into large discourses, but to include in narrative sections, parallel to Mark or Luke, 
sayings of Jesus not found ‘in the parallel accounts, sometimes with brief narrative 
introductions also peculiar to him. Instances of this (most of which have already been 
mentioned) may be seen in 3:14, 15; 8:11, 12; 9:138a; 11:12-15, 28-30; 12:5-7, 
11, 12a, 33-37; 15:12-14, 23, 24; 16:17-19; 19:10-12, 28; 20:1-16; 21:14-16, 
28-32, 43; 22:1-14. Of these passages, eighteen in number, nine are in the midst 
of narratives.given by all three evangelists. That neither Mark nor Luke contains 
them points, of course, in the direction of the explanation of them as additions by 
Matt. rather than as omissions by Mark and Luke from sources possessed by them. 
The other nine cases, though not directly supporting this view, are in no way opposed 
to it. 

It remains to consider briefly those elements of Matthew and Luke that have not 
been discussed. ; 

17. Matt, has a comparatively small number of narrative passages, besides those 
in the infancy period, which are not paralleled in either of the other gospels. Some of 
them are brief complete narratives, others add details to narratives found in one or 
both of the other gospels. The list is as follows: removal to Capernaum, 4:13; 
Peter’s attempt to walk on the water, 14: 28-31; details of the transfiguration, 17: 6, 
7; the repentance and death of Judas, 27:3-10; Pilate’s washing of his hands, 27: 24, 
25; the resurrection of the saints, 27:51b—53; the sealing of the tomb, 27: 62-66; the 
report of the watch, 28: 11-15. 

To these it might seem necessary to add the introduction to the sermon on the 
mount, 4:23-25; the introduction to the missionary discourse, 9: 35-37; and the heal- 
ing of two blind men and the dumb demoniac, 9: 27-34. But upon examination the 
first two of these passages are found to bear all the marks of being conflations, the 
first of material derived from different passages of Mark, the second of material 

20 Perhaps derived from Mark 1:21; 2:1, 
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derived from Mark and the Perean section of Luke. Thus Matt. 4: 23-25 is substan- 
tially paralleled in Mark 1: 39, 28, 32-34; 3:7, 8; and Matt. 9:35-37 in Mark 6:6, 
12, 13, 34. Such conflation points to the derivative character of this gospel. The 
expression diddoxor ev tails cuvaywyais avtav Kal knpvocwr To evayyédov THs Bactdelas 
kal Oeparrevwv Tacav vdcov Kal Taécav padakiay, occurring in both these summaries, 
is apparently the writer’s general phrase to describe the work of Jesus, its language 
being his own, the idea being furnished by the passages above referred to as his 
sources. It is not impossible that in the light of these passages 15:30, 31 should be 
regarded simply as a summary composed by the evangelist. As respects the two 
narratives composing 9: 27-84, these are probably to be regarded as duplicates of the 
accounts appearing in 12: 22 ff., and 20: 29-34. 

The editorial remarks of the first evangelist, including his references to the 
fulfilment of prophecy, call for no comment. 

18. Of the passages peculiar to Luke all have already been considered except 
those that are found in the passion and resurrection history. It will suffice simply to 
point out that in this portion of Luke there are the following passages of which there 
are no parallels in the other gospels: 

19: 37, 39-44; 
22; 15-17, 24-30; 
22: 31-33, 35-38; 


Additions to the story of the triumphal entry: 
Additions to the story of the last supper: 
Additions to Christ’s last conversation with the disciples: 


Gethsemane, mainly an independent account: most of 22: 39-46; 
Variant account of the condemnation of Jesus by the Jews: 22:66, 67; 
Additions to the story of the trial before Pilate: 23:2, 4-16; 


23: 27-32, 36, 37, 39-43; 
24:3-Ba, 6b, 7-11; 


Additional incidents of the crucifixion: 
Independent story of the resurrection morning: 


Walk to Emmaus: 24:13-35; 
Appearance in Jerusalem: 24:36-48; 
Ascension: 24: 44-53. 


It is a very notable fact that, while Matt. and Luke each have in their Jerusalem 
period considerable material not found in Mark, they have no such material in 
common.” This fact clearly indicates that the sources additional to Mark from which 
Matt. and Luke drew were not, as in the John the Baptist period and the Galilean 
ministry, the same, but quite distinct. 

The preface and other editorial remarks of Luke require no special discussion. 

If now we re-enumerate the separate sources or strata of material which we have 


27To this statement there are but two exceptions, 
these perhaps only apparently so. Matt. 21:44 is clearly 
parallel to Luke 20:18. There is, however, sufficient docu- 
mentary evidence for the omission of the verse in Matt. (D. 
33, a, b, e, ff. 12 Or. omit; NBCXZATI une 1° ete. include it), 
to lead Tischendorf, in view of it and the internal evidence 
furnished by the evident appearance of harmonistic cor- 
ruption, to omit the verse, and Treg. and WH. to bracket 
it. Weiss argues for its genuineness. Luke 22:30 is 
parallel to Matt, 19; 28, the usual relation being in this case 


reversed, a passage which Matt. has in the Perean period 
being found in Luke’s passion week. Were there many 
such instances, they would be fatal tosome of the positions 
maintained in this paper. But the comparison of these 
verses with their respective contexts renders it probable 
that in this case as in several others (cf. Mark 8: 22 ff. with 
Luke 11:15 ff.; and Mark 4:30-32 with Luke 13:18, 19; Mark 
9:42 with Luke 17:2; and Mark 12:39 with Luke 11:43); 
substantially the same saying of Jesus was contained in 
two independent documents. 
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seemed to discover lying behind Matt. and Luke—that is, of one or both of them — 
and for convenience of reference indicate again the contents of each, we have the 
following list: 

MAJOR SOURCES 

1. The gospel of Mark, substantially as we now possess it. 

2. The special Matthean source, probably the Logia of Matthew spoken of by 
Papias, consisting of substantially the following portions of Matt.: 3:14, 15; 5:4, 7— 
10, 18a, 14, 16, 17, 19-24, 27, 28, 31, 833-39a, 41, 48; 6:1-7, 10b, 13b, 15, 16-18, 
34; 7:6, 12b, 15, 22; 9:138a; 10:5, 6, 8b, 23, 25b, 36, 41; 11:28-30; 12:5-7, 11, 
12a, 34; 13:14, 15, 24-30, 35-53; 15:12-14, 23, 24; 16:17-19; 17:24-27; 18: 
4, 10, 14, 16-20, 23-34; 19:10-12, 28; 20:1-15; 21:14-16, 28-82, 48; 22:1-14; 
23:2, 8, 5, Tb-10, 15-22, 24, 28, 32; 24:10-12, 30a; 25:1-1la, 13, 14-46; 
26:52, 53 (J1).™ 

3. The Perean document, consisting of Luke 9:57—18:14; 19:1—28, portions of 
it being contained also in the record of the Galilean ministry and passion week of 
Matt. (P). 

4. The Galilean document found in Luke 3:7-15, 17,18; 4:2b—13 [14, 15], 16- 
30; 5:1-11; 6:20-49; 7:1—8:3 (@). 

MINOR SOURCES 

5. The infancy story of Matt.— Matt., chaps. 1, 2. 

6. The infancy story of Luke—Luke, chaps. 1, 2 (except 1:1—4). 

7. Other narratives peculiar to Matt. 

8. The narratives peculiar to Luke, and not included in 2, 3, or 6, viz., his addi- 
tions to Mark’s narrative of the passion week and resurrection story. 

All the major sources were beyond doubt written. Of the minor sources, 6 gives 
internal evidence, which it is not necessary to state here at length, of having existed 
in writing before being taken up into the gospel. The other minor sources may 
perhaps not have been reduced to writing before their incorporation in our gospels. 

It is a legitimate question, and one that demands consideration, whether each of 
the eight sources is really distinct, or whether two or more may not have been parts of 
one document. From this discussion Mark is, of course, excluded by the fact that we 
actually possess it and know its extent. That G and P were parts of one is an obvious 
suggestion, but one which is not sustained by the evidence. Against it is the fact 
that Matt. has treated these two sources so differently, using G with only that degree 
of freedom with which he also used Mark, 7. e., condensing accounts, and transposing 
events to some extent within the same general period, yet not transgressing the limits 
of the period, but employing P almost exclusively as a source from which to draw 
discourse material to enrich the great discourses, and always placing this material both 
in a different connection and in a different period from that in which Luke has given it 


28On purely internal grounds one would perhaps refer source 7; but for such reference there is no objective 
16:17-19; 17:24-27; 19:28; 22:7; 26:52, 538 to the minor ground. 
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to us. This renders it probable that the documents were not one, but two; G having 
some marks by which to indicate to what period its events belonged, P being without 
such marks. The name Perean therefore is correct only as a term of convenience 
derived from the position in which the document as we have it stands in Luke. 

Against the combination of P and W/ are several reasons: (a) It would be difficult, 
not to say impossible, to explain why Luke should have omitted so large a part of that 
which the document must in that case have contained, viz., the whole of that discourse 
material which is peculiar to Matt. and which on this hypothesis was contained in a 
document which Luke had in his hands. For the combined document must have been 
either P with M scattered through it, or P with M prefixed or added to it. In the 
former case, Luke must simply have torn out all these sections; in the latter case, 
the document would have been M + P or P + WM, and Luke must have cut off 
M; in either case with no motive that can be discovered. For Matthew’s omis- 
sions from P there is a natural explanation, in that his interest was in discourse 
material, and that, having taken Mark as his basal narrative, he used both M and P to 
build up the discourses, the starting-point of which he found in Mark or in G. But for 
Luke’s omission of the whole of the M material there is no explanation consistent with 
his general method of employing his sources. (b) Since P and M were ex hypothesi 
one, Luke must have had both in one, and this supposition deprives us of that expla- 
nation of the traditional name of our first gospel which is furnished by the supposition 
that they were separate and that M was taken up into the first gospel only. (c) MW 
alone corresponds much better to the description given by Papias of the (original) 
gospel of Matt. than does the supposed combination of M and P. (d) It is difficult 
on this hypothesis to explain the way in which Matt. has built up his version of the 
sermon on the mount. If he possessed G and another source which combined P and 
M, two methods of procedure are possible. First, G may have contained the discourse 
as we now have it in Luke 6:20-49; on the basis of this, Matt. may have built up 
that discourse which we find in Matt., chaps. 5-7, when we subtract the passages 
found in Luke’s Perean section and in Mark, and then have added this latter material. 
In that case the same writer has from the same sources first constructed an orderly, 
well-planned discourse, and then has marred its structure by additions from the same 
source. Secondly, he may have found in his Perean-Matthean document a discourse 
like that just supposed, Matt., chaps. 5-7, minus the material paralleled in Luke’s 
Perean portion and in Mark. In this case he must have marred the unity of this 
discourse by transferring to it material from another part of the same document. This 
is not impossible but it is distinctly more complicated and less probable than that the 
partially incongruous material came from different sources. 

The hypothesis that G and M were in reality one is open to substantially the same 
objections as those just stated against the view of the unity of P and M. It fails to 
account for Luke’s omission of all that large portion of the combined document which 
is peculiar to Matt.; it fails to account for the name of the first gospel; it is not 
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accordant with the testimony of Papias, and it complicates the explanation of the 
sermon on the mount as found in Matt. This fourth objection assumes now, however, 
a slightly different form. The hypothesis that G and M were one involves the 
supposition either that this document contained two versions of the sermon on the 
mount, which is certainly improbable, or that it contained a version on which both the 
existing versions were based, modified in Matthew’s case, of course, in part by the 
addition of material from the Perean document, and in part from Mark. We have 
already had occasion to observe the improbability of this hypothesis. 

A further reason might perhaps be urged against the combination of G and P, 
but clearly holds against the union of G and WM, viz., the clear difference of literary 
character between the two elements. G is chiefly made up of narratives, distinguished 
for their vividness and fulness of detail. MM is composed of sayings of Jesus without 
narrative introduction, so far as the use of them in Matt. indicates, many of them 
aphoristic and poetic inform. It is certainly more probable that material so different 
in character and so differently treated by the evangelists constituted separate docu- 
ments than that they were parts of one and the same document. 

On the whole, therefore, the hypothesis of the separateness of these three docu- 
ments is more probable than that any two of them were constituent parts of a single 
document. 

Respecting possible combination of the minor sources with one another, or with 
any of the.major sources, a few remarks will suffice. 

The combination of the infancy narrative of Matt. or of the other narratives 
peculiar to him with any source used by Luke is rendered improbable, especially as 
respects the infancy period and the passion week and the resurrection story, by the 
absence of any influence of these portions of Matthew’s sources upon Luke. The 
possibility of simple non-use can never be disproved, but all the evidence is 
against it. 

For like reasons the combination of Luke’s narrative of the infancy, or of his 
special narratives of the passion week and the resurrection story, with any source used 
by Matt., is improbable. 

A combination of the infancy narrative of Matt. with the narratives peculiar to 
him in other parts of the gospel can neither be proved nor disproved. Considerations 
of style and purpose are somewhat against it. 

A combination of Luke’s infancy narrative with his special material at the end of 
the gospel is practically excluded by the long interval between them and the marked 
difference in style. 

The most serious question is whether the narratives peculiar to Matt. are from 
the same source as the discourse material peculiar to him. Are M and the minor 
sources 5 and 7 parts of the same source? Objective tests fail. All three groups of 
material are alike in that they are absent from Mark and Luke. The argument from 
style would certainly favor diversity of source, so far at least as to distinguish the dis- 
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course material from the narrative material. If to these be added the wide difference 
in intrinsic character and spirit between the discourses and the narratives, the former 
generally conceded to constitute probably the oldest stratum of evangelic material, the 
latter bearing marks of being the very latest, the infancy story having exerted no 
influence on the Pauline literature, or indeed on any extant document that can be 
dated earlier than the gospels of Matt. and Luke themselves, and such narratives as 
the resurrection of the saints (27:52-53)” strongly suggesting remoteness from the 
events, there can scarcely remain room to doubt that we have in the discourses (M7) a 
document distinct from the narratives peculiar to Matt. and of older date than these. 

The result, therefore, of the attempt to combine the different sources enumerated 
on p. 49 is negative. The preponderance of probability is on the side of leaving the 
list as it was first given, and of resolving the a of our hypothesis Y (p. 34) into seven 
elements. 

But it must now be observed that the facts on the basis of which we have reached 
this result are of value also for the strengthening of the argument by which we excluded 
other hypotheses. 

Thus the facts stated under 11 and 18, by showing the different relation of Matt. 
to different portions of Luke, and the mutual exclusiveness of their additions to Mark 
in the latter part of the gospel, are against any hypothesis that makes Matt. dependent 
on Luke as it now stands; 7. e., against B, E, I,J, R,S,T, U. The facts stated under 11, 
13, 14, and 18 make against any hypothesis which makes Luke dependent on Matt. and 
in favor of the dependence of Matt. on Mark and some source of Luke; 7. e., against 
A, C, G, K, O, P,Q, V. The facts stated under 11, 13, 14, and 18 are strongly against 
N. The complexity and at the same time uniformity of the relations of the several gos- 
pels could never be explained by assuming a single document as their common source; 
and if # be resolved into several elements, the theory is no longer the same. These 
facts are for the same reason opposed to M; and if # be resolved into elements, as has, 
e. g., been done by Arthur Wright, then, in view of the close resemblances of the gos- 
pels to one another both in order of events and in language, each of the elements of « 
becomes in effect a document, only ex hypothesi committed to memory instead of 
written down. The facts stated under 15 somewhat strengthen the argument in favor 
of making Mark a source of Luke, and those under 16 are in favor of making Mark a 
source of Matt.; 7. ¢., against C, D, EH, F, G, 1, J, Ky i, M,N, OP, Qr S/T, and im 
favor of H; or, since that has been shown to be inadequate, in favor of Y. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The conclusions to which our whole study has led may then be summarized as 
follows: 
1. Our Mark, or a document in large part identical with it, was employed as a 
source of both our first and third gospels. 


29Concerning Matt. 17: 24-27 and other narratives introducing sayings of Jesus, see note 28. 
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2. Matt. and Luke also possessed in common a document which contained sub- 
stantially the material standing in Luke 3:7-15, 17, 18; 4:2b-13 [14, 15], 16-30; 
5:1-11; 6:20-49; 7:1—8:3; herein referred to as the Galilean document (@). 

3. Matt. and Luke also had a document in whole or in part identical with Luke 
9:51—18:14 and 19:1—28, which, however, they used in very different ways; herein 
referred to as the Perean document (P). 

4. Matt. also had a document not employed by Luke, chiefly or wholly made up 
of discourse material. This is presumably the Logia of Matt. spoken of by Papias (1/). 

5. Additional minor sources there must also have been, the first and third 
evangelists having in the main different ones, as is illustrated in the case of the infancy 
narratives and the almost wholly independent additions to Mark’s account in the passion 
and resurrection history. 

6. Thus the sources of Matt. are the Matthean Logia, Mark, the Galilean docu- 
ment, and the Perean document, besides certain minor sources. In his employment 
of these sources the first evangelist gave the chief place to Mark and the Matthean 
Logia, employing the Galilean document for illustrative purposes, and the Perean 
document for enrichment of the discourses the basis of which was found in the Logia 
or in Mark. 

7. Luke has the same chief sources as Matt., with the exception of the Matthean 
Logia. In his use of them he made Mark the basis, interpolated material from the 
Galilean document, omitting Mark’s similar narratives when they seemed to him less 
full and vivid; added the Perean document in two solid sections, making the junction 
with Mark in such way that the arrival at Jericho indicated in this document should 
synchronize with that recorded by Mark. 

Each of the two later evangelists pursued a consistent and easily intelligible 
method in the use of the sources, but each his own method. 

8. The agreements of Matt. and Luke against Mark in triple narrative which 
are scattered through the gospels are an unexplained remainder. To make them 
determinative for the whole theory is, however, to set the pyramid on its apex. The 
line between editorial revision and scribal corruption was probably not so sharply drawn 
in fact as our rigid discrimination between higher and lower criticism would suggest. 
There are many indications that the one class of phenomena shade into the other. 
This unexplained remainder probably owes its origin to causes that belong to the 
border line between editorial revision and scribal corruption, or else to some slight 
influence of one of these gospels in its final form on the mind of the writer of the 
other. 

9. The question of sources behind the above enumerated sources, in particular 
the sources behind Mark and the Perean document, remains to be investigated. For 
lack of documents to compare, the methods by which this problem must be solved 
must be to a considerable extent different from those by which the results of this paper 
have been reached. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE PARALLELISM OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS” 


The following table is intended to show the parallelism of the synoptic gospels as fully as 
can be done without actually printing the text. It aims to do this with the least possible dis- 
arrangement of the order of the material as it stands in the gospels. The principles on which 
it is constructed are the following: 

1. A distinction is made between parallel sections and parallel passages in non-parallel 
sections. 

Parallel sections are those which report what is shown, either by position and similarity 
of content, or by close literary similarity of component material, to be kindred reports of the 
same event or discourse. Discourses basally the same and similarly located are treated as 
parallel, however different in extent. On the other hand, narratives that are at the same time 
differently located and so different in form or content as to indicate that they are of diverse 
literary origin are not treated as constituting parallel sections, even though the general simi- 
larity of the accounts renders it probable that the events recorded are really the same. Thus 
Luke 4:16-80 is distinguished from Mark 6:1-6, and Luke 11:14-36 from Mark 3:22-30, because 
in each case what were evidently in the sources two different accounts are by the different 
evangelists differently located. On the other hand, Matt. 12:22-45 and Mark 3:22-80 are treated 
as parallel sections, because the two are basally the same, and similarly treated; and Matt. 
8:19-22 and Luke 9:57-60 are identified because though differently placed the two accounts are 
practically identical. 

Parallel passages are those which express the same thought. As here employed, the term 
covers passages resembling one another in all degrees from identity of thought and words to 
similarity of thought with almost entire dissimilarity of language. 

2. The length of the sections has been determined by the unity of the event or discourse. 
In this matter there is, of course, room for difference of judgment. 

3. In order of sections Mark has been followed for all sections that this gospel contains. 
This procedure seems required by the fact that the other two gospels, each agreeing with Mark 
in a large majority of instances and each sometimes departing from his order, never agree 
against him in such departure. 

4, Sections standing in Luke only and between sections paralleled in Mark, are placed in 
the position assigned them by Luke. 

5. Sections standing in Matt. only, and between sections paralleled in Mark, are placed in 
the position assigned them by Matt. 

6. Sections common to Matt. and Luke and not found in Mark are placed in the position 
given them by Luke, except in the case of the genealogies, which are put in the Matt. position. 
This general preference of Luke over Matt. is suggested by the fact that Luke evidently in 
general follows his sources in the matter of position, while Matt. as evidently rearranges under 
the influence of topical considerations. 

7. When, as in the case of the infancy narratives, there are no parallel sections by which 
to determine the relative position of sections drawn from different gospels, the sections are 
located according to such internal indications of relation as the narratives furnish, the order of 
each evangelist being in all cases retained. For the purposes of this table the order of such sec- 
tions is a matter of little importance. ; 


30 For the privilege of using in the present table certain New York. I have also to express my thanks to my col- 
facts and phraseology already employed in the tables in league, Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, and to my friend, Mr. 
STEVENS AND Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels I desire to John W. Bailey, Ph.D., for valuable assistance in the 
express my thanks to my colleague, Professor William preparation and verification of this table and of other sta- 
Arnold Stevens, D.D., of the Rochester Theological Semi- tistical matter in the body of the essay. 
nary, and to our publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons, of 
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8. In the arrangement of the material within the section the same general principles have 
been followed. But in the story of the temptation the order of Matt. has been preferred to that 
of Luke. Jn the passion week Luke has been conformed to the order of Matt. and Mark, in 
accordance with the principle stated in 3. 

9. To many portions of the sections arranged on these principles there are parallel passages 
in other sections, sometimes in the same gospel, more frequently in another gospel. Instead of 
transposing all such passages from the position given them by the evangelist, in the present 
table each is retained in the section in which it is included by the evangelist reporting it, and 
the fact that it has parallels elsewhere is indicated in the columns headed “ Parallel Passages in 
Non-Parallel Sections.” Over against each such passage, verse, or portion of a verse, of which there 
are in non-parallel sections parallels in thought or language exceeding a few words or brief phrase, 
there are placed in the right-hand columns references to the passages containing such parallels. 

10. The full extent of each section is indicated by the figures in bold-face type. When- 
ever the two or more accounts differ materially in content, or when a portion of the section is 
paralleled in a non-parallel section, the passages cited in bold-face type are broken into parts 
indicated by the figures in light-face type, similar passages being placed opposite each other, 
passages peculiar to any one of the accounts standing without opposite references. 

That the exhibit thus made of passages peculiar to each gospel, common to all three, or to 
any two of them, does not in all details correspond with the statistical statements made under 
Part II of the essay is due to several facts: (a) The table shows section divisions (printed in 
the table in bold-face type) which the statistics of the essay ignore. (b) The table cannot dis- 
tinguish, as the essay does, between agreements en bloc and agreements of detail occurring in 
threefold or twofold matter. (c) The table cannot well exhibit peculiarities or agreements, even 
if important, which extend only to a very few words, or which are intimately entangled in the 
text of the passage. In general the table in its bold-face type exhibits the facts less minutely 
than the statistics of the essay, in its light-face type more minutely than the en bloc classifica- 
tions of the essay, and less minutely than the statements of the essay respecting verbal agree- 
ment or peculiarities occuring in threefold matter. 


PART I. THE INFANCY NARRATIVES 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 
SECTIONS 


Matt. Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 


PARALLEL SECTIONS 
Suction TITLES 


1. Luke’s preface............ ative. Aes 1-4 
2. The genealogies .......... qi aa 2230-38 
St oceipitiee” am | Meauretecin te state : 84b-38 
1:2-6a :31b-34a 
1:6b-16 
Gcetsistalctey Ay Mall a tsicep is set :23b- 31a 
21 Wf 


3. Birth of John promised..} ........ 
4, Annunciation to Mary....}| _........ 
5. Annunciation to Joseph..| 1:18-252 
o. Mary’s visit to Elizabeth| 2... 
7. Birth of John the Baptist |  ........ 
8. Birth of Jesus.. CMe Mes ntcaratee 
9. The angels and the shep- 

herds . 6 c Natearsietre PONS 
10. The circumcision. PE OSnoG. aa) Emcee acute 
11. The presentation in ‘the awiayeeey 


WD WW WH HR wo woo Cr 
i] {vs} 
se 
on 
for) 


Temple.. fetes 22-39 
12. Wise men from the Hast..| 2:1-12 
OGY Beane into Egypt......... 2:13-23 
14. Childhood at Nasactne Aeeiab Pec.) 2:40 
15. Visit to Jotusalom...5.5..) ~.cccse eG 2:41-50 
16. Highteen yrs. at Name rachilbamesy coke) sess they 2:51, 52 


1 With Luke 1:31 cf. Matt. 1:21. 
2With Matt. 1:21 cf, Luke 1:31. With Matt. 1:25a cf. Luke 2:7a. With Matt. 1:25) cf. Luke 2:21, 
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PART II. THE PERIOD OF PREPARATION 


PApannen Guerrona PARALLEL Maree als Non-PARALLEL 
SEcTION TITLES pw Sel eT a ey ee 
Matt. Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 
17. Ministry of the Baptist...) 3:1-12 18 8: 1-20 
caesar Wenaswumtas 3:1-2a 
3:1-3 1:2,3 8: 2b, 4 
erst atciateld ae 3:5, 6 
3:4 1:4 3:3 
3:5, 6 1:5,6 
ay fo? 6 | Scion 3:7-9 
Bopormoot sy Il astaceo0 3:10-15 
3:11 2 Ee) 3:16 
3:12 reds 3:17 
ee en eee aot 3: 18-20 14:35 6:17, 18 
18. Baptism of Jesus.........| 83:13-17 1:9-11 321522 
3:13 19 
3:14, 15 
; 3:16, 17 D310; 48 3:21, 22 
19. The temptation...........| 4:1-11 1:12, 13 4:1-13 
431, 2 1:12, 18a 4:1,2 
Baio 1:136 
4:3, 4 Saco 4:3,4 
A810 = || See 4:5-8 
Ce ef MRE rer tdiec 4:9-12 
4:11 1: 18c 4:13 


PART III. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY 


PAEAtin SHO TIONS: PARALLEL Le Slee Non-PARALLEL 
SEecTion TITLES 
Matt. Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 
20. Departure to Galilee..... 4:12-17 1:14, 15 4:14, 15 
4:12 1: 14a 4:14da 
4: 13-16 
4:17 1:14, 153 


21. Rejection at Nazareth 
(LIGKO)iE snare entsaeerserats 


on 
POROLOR EEO 

Ts 

i) 

= 


22. Call of the four (Matt.- 


Mark)... ZT: 
1 iT ee Mee ae ee) EME oe PE aed mcs Cf.5:2 
: feds, AG | opracat teem Per one mere: bene 5:100, 11 
: Lees 
23. A day in Capernaum...... : 1 4:31-41 
Rola 1:2 4:31 
sadend ale 4:32 7: 28b, 29 
coda 1; 23-28 4: 33-37 
8: 14a 1: 29a 4:38a 
nnceiny 1:29b 
8: 14b, 15 1:30, 31 4: 38D, 39 
8:16 1:32 4; 40a 
pecion sh 1:33 
icles || aeebronnemticerss 4:40b 
8: 16b 1:34a 4:40c, 4la 
rosoe entoe -b SAL ae Qe Woe eer 3:11 
ae 1:34b 4:41c 
24. A preaching tour in Gali- 
EYE BAAR an oA G OU Oooo IC OR ED) 4 1:35-39 4:42-44 
AGEL DAGd 1: 35-38 4:42, 43 
:23a 1:39 4:44 


3Mark 1:146, 15 contains 10 words not paralleled in Matt. or Luke, but too intricately combined with 
paralleled portions to be indicated in this table. 
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PART III. THE GALILEAN MINISTRY— Continued 


PARALLEL SECTIONS 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 


SECTIONS 
SrctTion TITLES 
Matt. Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 
A preaching tour in Gali- 
lee—Continued ...... 60.05: Vas a all tracamosede Milt ~ eboseans 9: 35d 
AGO Pa El) (iisdecsoce. oll) Gukecaceccs sal laa ecrnpods 1:28 eee 
my 
25. Call of the four (Luke)... ae eaennsls B:1-11 
5a Sesis 5:2 Cf. 4:18 Cf.1:16 
3 ai ieisiels 5:2-l0a 
F earatnere 5:10, 11 4:19, 20 1:17, 18 
26. Healing of a leper........ . 1: 40-45 5:12-16 
8: 1: 40-44 5:12-14 
1:45 5:15, 16 
27. Healing of a paralytic.... 9:18 g:1-12 5:17-26 
AEE 2:2 5:17a 
BSG ADTIA- DIMI l won rinaysos 5:17b 
9:20 2:3 5:18a 
ir aradsforal= 2:4 5:18, 19 
9:20, 3 2:5-Ta 5:20, 2la@ 
erate 2:71b 5:21b 
74-8 2: 8-12 5: 22-26 
28u Calliol Leviscgssdsecacsee 9:9-13 2:13-17 5: 27-32 
Senkalees 2:18a 5:27a 
meiets 2:13b 
k 9:9-13 2:14-17 5 : 270-32 
29. Question about fasting,..| 9:14-17 2: 18-22 5: 33-39 
9:14, 15 2:18, 19@ 5:33, 34 
Bacon 2:19b 
9:16, lia 2: 20-220 5: 33-37 
9:17b (2: 22b) 5: 38 
bana Lemuel B RoccosO cor § es Jee exon castistr 5:39 
30. Plucking grain on a Sab- 
Pathincss-vaseccsretemenehes kos, 2: 23-28 6:1-5 
12:1-4 2323-26 6:1-4 
12:5-7 
BooITOO 2:27 
12:8 2:28 6:5 
31. The withered hand.......| 12:9-14 3:1-6 6:6-11 
12:9, 10 3:1, 2 6:6, 7 
peqaaeES sree 6: 8a 
ses Beg Te en ane 1:5 
8:40 Game OM len wsareasieti 14:3b 
3:45, 5a 6: 9b, 10a 
3:50 
1 3:5c, 6 6:10b, 11 
32. The fame of Jesus........ Ep | 3: 7-12 6:17-19 
215 3:7 6:1la 
5 3:8 6:17b 
Agno 3:9 
12:156 3:10, lla 6:18, 19 
Goacnn cd 3:116 
12:16 3:12 
f 12:17-21 
33. The choosing of the 
TP WOLV Osis cries icsss aivisjneis se 3:13-19 6: 12-16 
331380 6:12a 
seneresise 6:12b 
3:13b, lda 6:13 
3: 14d, 15 
0 3:16-19 6: 14-16 10:2-4 
34. Sermon on the mount..... 5: 6: 20-49 
5: 6: 20a 
5: 6: 20b 
5: 
Di 6:21 
5: 
5: 6:22, 23 
. 6 : 24-26 
5: 9:50b 14:34b 
ve nasadd 14:35a@ 
5: 4:21 11:33, ¢f.8:16 
5: 
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Srection TITLES 


The centurion’s son—Con- 
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36. Raising of the widow’sson 
37. Message ae gobn the 
Baptist .. ; Boweun 


38. Anointing of Jesus (Luke) 
39, A preaching tour, women 
accompanying.. : , 
40. Charges of casting yut 
demons by Beelzebul..... 


41, The kindred of Jesus..... 


42, Parables by the sea....... 


cf. 13:15 
13:14, 15 


PARALLEL SECTIONS 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 


SECTIONS 


Mark 


Luke 


Matt. 


Mark 


Luke 


ww wo ww 
bo: 
a 


PPP PPE PRPwowwd 
ror 


re LS a eel 
ar 


Mmoccmca Cc moo 


cf. 21: 316, 32 


11:15 


16: 16 


11:14 


14: 35 


4The verbal resemblance here is between Matt. and Mark only; Luke though parallel in thought is not so in 


language. 


5In transposed order: Matt. 12: 34e = Luke 6:45b; Matt, 12:35 = Luke 6: 45a. 
6 But Matt. contains reference to the three days and nights, not found in Luke. 
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PARALLEL SECTIONS PARALLEL MAT EeAL aM Non-PARALLEL 
SEcTION TITLES 
Matt. Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 
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g 25: 30 
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13: 44-49 
13: 50(=13 :42) 
hee 13: 51-53 
43. The stilling of the tempest] §:18,23-97] 4:385-41 8: 22-25 
8:18, 23 4:35, 36a 8: 22 
4: 360 
4:37 8:23 
4: 38a 
ne 4: 38-41 8: 24, 25 
44, The Gerasene demoniac .. 5:1-20 8: 26-39 
d:1-3a 8: 26, 27 
Carieaped 5: 30-5 8:29b 
Lela tatotate 5:6 8: 28a 
8: 29 5:7 8: 28b 
SOB OFC 5:8 8: 29a 
nes 5:9, 10 8:30, 31 
8: 30-340 5:11-lba 8: 32-350 
sala aeiwe 5: 15d, 16 8: 350, 36 
8: 35d 5:17 8:37a 
en | Pekbecndaon 5: 18-20 8: 37b-39 
45, The daughter of Jairus...| 9:18-26 5: 21-43 8: 40-56 
srabacarescichs 5 8:40 
9: 18-20a 5: 22-25 8: 41-48a 
55 5: 26a 8:48b 
Aone 5: 260, 27a 
9:20b 5:27b 8: 44a 
9: 21 5:28 
scan 5: 29-33 8: 44b-47 
9:22 5:34 8:48 
a isid aterass 5: 385-87 8: 49-51 
9: 23-25 5:38-42a 8: 52-54 
eye 5: 42b, 43 8:55, 56 
46, Rejection at De seibay 
(Matt.-Mark.).. 6:1-6a 
tp Peete Salk weaidatcktttamall © “Ssotsaoca 4: 16a 
6:16 
Give co, Wil) cskeepeta! JN) MameiMesrs teresa (I crate staatalatess 4:166 
(Te in Gian se MN Oho | MI pooadcne 4: 22a 
BEB.” IGN asa meeteey INES ER eet St see eratarstag 4:22b 
25e 6:3b 
é ee 6:4 Fae oie sae ais Pes hy ete 4:24 
13:5 6:5, 
47. Mission of the Twelve .... : 6:60-13 9:1-6 
23% 6:66 
Or300 NW Leen 4:23 
936 ee 7 Cl ote och Spree | 6:34 
DEST S8® is Mtceneseny Wile) Racmeres otra |] (Com mareeprenn ete BCOROO OS 10:2 
10:1 6:7 - 
NOY = Sew!) Umelnataitioon Bosco Ah -ednedboad 3: 16-19 6: 14-16 


7This parable (the mustard seed) was evidently in both sources, Mark and P. Matthew’s version is conflate, 
The parallelism of the two sources leads to the inclusion in Matt. of the parable of the leaven which in P immediately 
follows that of the mustard seed. 
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: 2:11, 12 
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24:9b 13:12 21:16 
24: 9c, 13 13:13 21:17, 19 
Sama ahtte 6:40 
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12:7a; 21:18 
SanOOOOL 12: 7b, 8 
8: 38 9:26; 12:9 
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PARALLEL SECTIONS 
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65. Answer to disciples 


66. Mission of the Seventy.... 
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. The good Samaritan...... 
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. Discourse th iat OAM 43) 


Pharisees... 


Concerning trustfulness 
and watchfulness......... 


9On 10; 27 cf, Matt, 22: 87, 38, and Mark 12: 30, 31. 
10 Matthew and Mark, closely resembling one another verbally, are parallel to Luke in substance only. 
11 But Matthew contains reference to the three days and three nights not found in Luke, 
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12 Apparently the same parable as Matt. 22:1-10, but a wholly independent version. 
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13Cf, also Matt. 17:22; Mark 9:31; Luke 9: 
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PARALLEL SECTIONS 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 
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Lesson from foe BS Oe 
Continued . . =) 21322 11: 24 ae 
Joe 714, 15 
ieee 11:25 -aindeedetes HS Gere 
97. Jesus’ authority chal: 
enge +++ | 21: 23-27 1: 27-33 20:1-8 
98. Parables of warning..... a1: ae ve 14| 12:1-12 20:9-19 
12: la 20: 9a 
12:1b 20:9b 
12:1¢ 20: 10-15 
12: 2-9a 
12:9b 20: 16a 
Ee Ec 20: 16d 
12:10 20:17 
12:11 
eters 20:18 
12:12 20:19 
:46b 
22: 1-13a14 
8:12 
13: 43 
229186 ~~ "| hacaineien Th © MeaknGnsc fe = al) Rensonec 13: 28 
24:51 
(25: 30 
22:14 
99. Questionsby Jewishrulers| 22:15-40 12: 13-34 20: 20-40 
22:15, 16a 12:18, 14a 20: 20a 
een. ua i pacieceace 20: 206 
22: 16b-22 12: 14b-17 20: 21-26 
22 : 23-28 12: 18-23 20: 27-344 
22:29 12:24 
Peccadnon) aie odepococ 20: 34d, 35a 
22: 30 12: 25 20: 35b, 36a 
Berio h eerotceead 20: 360 
22: 31, 32 12: 26, 27 20: 37, 38 
A St ecient | NM Asaioooce lil aaerden 11:18b 
22: 34 12: 28a 20: 39 
22: 35, 36 12: 28b 
22: 87, 38 15 12: 29, 30 
22: 39 12:3la 
22: 40 AZSBIB || Aeneas 7:12 
Salsa wana 12: 32-340 
Apdo 12: 34b 20: 40 22: 46 
100. Christ's gucpeweraiii® 
question.. .| 22: 41-4 12: 35-37 20: 41-44 
22: 41-45 12: 35-37 20: 41-44 
Poe Mee) i toeriss icc dari leeimse er seme 12: 34b 20:40 
101. Woes against fhe Seniiee 
and Pharisees. Chap. 23 12:38-40 20:45-47 
23:1 12: 38a 20:45 
23:2,3 
oy ns cris ray enero lommanccene tN). ) caccasns 11:460 
23:5 
23:6. Ta 12:38b, 39 y UGE ee ee PE Saant il (Pmt anconpon 11:48 
23:7b-10 — roe 
A +9, me 
B52 My aigdeakl| Cree memati 20:26,27 | 44334 ig 
rT; | an oma eee rey w|i ge Mana: cern 
23:13 Aocacced. balla @uacnocecée, Wl oGoeacacc! “PR 4 © poobdeas 11:52 
ponoods 12:40 20:47 
23 :15-22 
oly a WAC eet atcacaa = uli)  nsehece —_ ih’) CoocosGas 11:42 
23:24 
23525,.26 |) camsuincein- Pf watusteeeiere uD) © Upatmcitecttom pei TME nisterrereete 11:39-41 
ry i wm eesti Wl Miter wes 2 lite ec aR daa IP  anelétag 11:44 
23: 28 
Pipy st eee PAP oe a meer trndare lt Vanagon 0 |p. &toedagos 11:47, 48 
23: 32 
BSSSB 6 | ea ce IM Licpitats nets 3:7b 3:7b 
ASI SABO & ll asceasecse wenllh ie delete ste ogee 11:49-51 
VSR Eby ee eer Mee ASA Od lly Ween Se 13:34, 35 


14 Matt, 22:1-14is apparently the same parable that is contained in Luke 14: 15-24, but an entirely independent version, 


15On Matt. 


22:37 ff. of. 


Luke 10:27. 
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PART V. THE PASSION WEEK — Continued 


Section TITLES 


102. The widow’s mite..... 


103. Discourse on last things. 


104, Conspiracy of the chief 
DEVOSUSentaelsarccsiesetcsies 


PARALLEL SECTIONS 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 


Matt. Mark Luke 
2 ucieae 12:41-44 21:1-4 
Chaps.24,25| Chap. 13 21:5-38 
24:1, 2 13:1, 2 21:5, 6 
: 13:3 
13:4 21:7 
13:5-8 21:8-11 
13:9a 
13:96 21:12 
13:9¢ 21:12b, 13 
13:10 
13:11 21:14, 15 
13:12 21:16 
13; 18a 21:17 
Bacmeyitia sates 21:18 
24:10-12 
24;13 13:13b 21:19 
24:15-18 13: 14-16 21: 20, 21 
Tmeecioree | Nie attoktatcsters 21:22 
24:19 13:17 21:23@ 
24:20 13:18 
24: 21a 13:19a 21: 23b 
24:21b, 22 13:19b, 20 
caiaerene Seussit 21:24 
24:23 ASOT ae Ne ros etal 
24:24, 25 13:22, 23 
24:26, 27 sae ake be b msetates 
24:28 Refeyat heir Meal Bw © Betctercaet iain 
24: 29a 13; 24, 25a 21:250 
hac Sasi 21: 250, 26a 
24:29b 13: 256 21:26b 
24: 30a 
24: 30b 13:26 21:27 
24:31 13:27 
eaten Aree 21:28 
24: 32-35 13: 28-31 21: 29-33 
4: 36 13:32 
24 :37-39 een 
24:40, 41 Seite Me Gemheres 
SAB pene 13:33, 34 
24: 42(cf.25:13)| 13:35a (ef. 33) 
dismay ein'e 13 :35b-37 
24:48, 44 Te NOt Deg) eee Gan rse 
OESSb AG li akaciecin, || | uwedoens 
24:51 
(=25:30b) | cerettes fete ees 
Mr Tere 21: 34-36 
25:1-lla 
Qoritoribaw sn Lespucseten Gall wakeeiae 
25:13 (see 
24:42) 
cbse a) Magee cans, Suki) | “sersieitiens 
25: 15-20 
oe Me wh Nl) Mawstsrssner Mane ih ettrecten 
25:22 
PASE ie aN EAS minnie ay || dae rice 
Coc otaaery All Luschicaeiaet (lil) | ommesteuea 
BeELORe VN Watcweincy = jie saaathinns 
25: 30a 
25: 30b (see 
24:51) 
25: 31-46 
Scacanse: ell “esnodsus 21: 37a 
AoGuane, = WillP Enno dead 21: 37b 
SAnAGEEO. ait we enasernea 21: 38 
26: 1-5 14:1,2 22:1, 2 
26: 2a 14:la PAE 
26: 2b 
26: 3b 
26: 3a, 4 14:1b 22: 2a 
26:5@ 14: 2a 
26: 5b 14:26 22: 2b 


SECTIONS 
Matt. Mark Luke 
10:17 
10:18 
LO 19F 20 eM Wc cterarevercrae Wd, 12 
10:21 
10:22a 
30 SOR yy Pil mar sisictssn)s 12:7a 
10:22b 
seieioptcers 17:23 
17:23, 24 
17:37b 
Bileteleietae 17; 26, 27 
SSoenPon 17:34, 35 
12:39, 40 
ecclesios 12: 42-46 
a 
13:50 D328 
22::18b 
siecceeeiesicy Gee|en tee Vereyeteye 13: 25b 
Temecie WalP, | Munceciser 19:12, 13 
Majsiefetelots 19:17 
SScoc cae. (| ue mepeepee 19:17 
dasodescy (WP Sooeetics tees 
é 98 19:26 
13:12 4:25 8:18 
easels 11:11 
21:17 1319 
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PART V. THE PASSION WEEK — Continued 


SEcTION TITLES 


105. Anointing in Bethany 
(Matt.-Mark.).. 

106. Plot of Judas 
RUST nan eee 

107. Last supper 


108. Agony in Gethsemane.... 


109. Betrayal and arrest....... 


110. Trial before Jewish 
authorities............... 


PARALLEL SECTIONS 


Matt. 


Mark 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 


Luke 


Matt, 


26: 
26 


26: 
26: 


57-27: 
257, 58 
26:5 


26: 63b 


26; 
26: 


10 14: 


: 25, 26a 
: 266, 27 
sit 
228 


:28b 


SECTIONS 
Mark Luke 
nee! 
10: 4 0 
{79530 92480 
10: 45 
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PART V. THE PASSION WEEK — Continued 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 


PARALLEL SECTIONS SECTIONS 


SEcTION TITLES 


Matt, Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 


Trial before Jewish 
authorities—Continued.. 


111, Trial before Pilate....... 


23: 236-25 


112. Crucifixion of Jesus..... 


113. Burial of Jesus.......... 


114, Watch at the sepulcher.. 
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72 PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


PART VI. THE APPEARANCES AFTER THE RESURRECTION 


PARALLEL SECTIONS 


PARALLEL MATERIAL IN NON-PARALLEL 


SECTIONS 
SrecTIon TITLES 
Matt Mark Luke Matt. Mark Luke 
115. Resurrection morning...| 28:1-10 16:1-8(9-11]} 24:1-12 
Satatokes TGS el SP ayes Pe Fate tautaess 23:56a 
28:1 16:2 24:1 
28: 2-4 
eisterarass 16:3 
ey 16:4 24:2 
eae Saaes 24:3 
Boer 16:5 24:4, 5a 
27:5, 6a 16:6 24:5b, 6a 
Adasen sanbytees 24:66, 7 
28:7, 8 16:7, 8 
28:9, 10 cf. 16:9-11] 
Paerrie soveraaias 24; 8-12 
116. Report of the watch..... 28:11-15 
117. Walk to Bmmaus......-7.|) © .ses.ene (16:12, 1816] | 24:18-85 
118. Appearance in Jerusa- 
lem,Thomasbeingabsent|  ........ (16: 141] 24:36-438 || ........ 16:19, 20 
119. Appearance tothe Eleven 
ATA HALL OOsisien, siete naates 28:16-20 
28: 16-180 {16:15-18] 
28:18b eatirs. alee 11:27b 10; 22d 
28:19a (16:15) 
28:19b, 20 
tas Se [16 : 16-18] 
120. Final appearance and 
ASCENSION ra acyeeeechisaa| sl elgryeses (16:19, 20] 24:44-53 
sebemeva | a\temechinea 24: 44-50 
seers [16:19] 24:51 
saturates aeealattes 24:52 
Hee ore [16:20] 


16The parallelism in these cases is only of the most general character. 
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